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FOREWORD 


The International Commission in the course of its 
work has had to call upon scholars in the Member 
States of UNESCO to provide brief monographs and 
articles concerning various aspects of the scientific 
and cultural development of mankind. The papers 
have been published in various issues of the Journal 
of World History , including the Special Number devoted 
to India. (Vol. VI, No. 2, i960). 

It is with great satisfaction that we present at this 
time a selection of these articles which have proved 
so useful in the elaboration of the History of Mankind : 
Cultural and Scientific Development. For each period these 
articles have provided basic materials and ideas 
'J lc |b a lter careful study by the author-editors of 
tne History , have been woven into the text of each 
volume together with materials from other areas. 

Published in this form these articles constitute 
almost a companion piece to the History itself. 
In addition, they offer to the scholar a perspective 
of various periods of Indian history as interpreted 
by Indian historians. Emphasis is placed, as Pro¬ 
fessor R. C. Majumdar points out in his Preface, on 
cultural developments, according to the spirit which 
inspired the work of the International Commission 
which is concerned, primarily with man’s achieve¬ 
ments and creations It is perhaps the only way to 
understand fully the place of culture in welding to¬ 
gether the common heritage of mankind since the 
gradual evolutiqn of man’s creativity transcends the 
episodes of political life. The record of achievements 
which, when all is accomplished, remains whether 
m stone, on parchment, or in the mind of genera¬ 
tions, is the testimonial of creation, the source of 
toleration, the basis for renewed efforts. In present¬ 
ing the materials in this book, the International 
Commission hopes to bring to -the reader part of 
this record. ' 


Guy S, MGtraux, Secretary General 
Francois Crouzet. editorial Secretary 
The International Commission for a His ion of 
the Scicntifir and Cultural D> vdepment of Mankind 
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It was a happy idea to bring together these materials in a 
single volume which will give the reader an idea of different 
aspects of Indian culture and will help him to trace its evolution 
over a period of nearly four thousand years. The political 
history of India is not dealt with in these articles. 

These articles were not written to a definite plan and there¬ 
fore proportionate importance is not necessarily given to the 
different periods of history. With the exception of those 
which appeared in the Special Number of the Journal of World 
History, the articles were written at the request of the author- 
editors of the six volumes of the History of Mankind : Cultural 
and Scientific Development f prepared under the auspices of 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO). The author-editors of the History 
suggested specific subjects where they had been unable to obtain 
sufficient information of an authentic nature for their work. 

All articles were written by Indian scholars on their special 
subjects which, for the most part, concerned ancient Indian 
culture, thus coinciding with the requirements of the author- 
editors of the History . As a, result, out of eighteen articles 
published herewith, eleven are devoted to the Ancient period and 
only seven to the Medieval and Modern periods. These figures, 
curiously enough, may not unreasonably be regarded as a 
fair index of the relative interest taken by Indian historians in 
the three different periods of their history. 

The study of various aspects of .life in Ancient India by 
individual scholars is fairly comprehensive. It begins with a 

1 Prepared under the direction of the International Commission, issued 
beginning in 1963, by George Allen & Unwin Ltd., London, The 
author-editors are : 

Vol. I: Jacquetta Hawkes and the late Sir Leonard Woolley 
Vol. II : The late Luigi Pareti, 

Vol. Ill: Gaston Wiet, Vadime ElisseefT, Philinne WoltT 
Vol. IV: Louis Gottschalk, 

Vol. V : Charles Moraze, 

Vol. VI: C. F. Ware, Sardar K. M. Pannikar, J. Romcin. 
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survey of the early sources of information on the subject, and 
lays special emphasis on the Rgvecla, the oldest literary work 
giving a fairly detailed picture of the civilization ol India 
which has been regarded by the Hindus of all ages as the 
fountain source of later developments of their culture. Several 
articles deal with these developments in diverse spheres of life, 
such as political institutions (under the signature ol U. N. 
Ghoshal, N. C. Sen Gupta, B. P. Sinha) ; economics (a study 
bv R. S. Sharma) ; education (by the late A. S. Altekar) ; intel¬ 
lectual pursuits (papers by R. C. Majumdar, A. K. Majumdar, 
V V Mirashi and U. N. Ghoshal) ; and the moral and philo¬ 
sophical sphere of lire (by S. K. Saksena). The normal flow of 
these developments was suddenly arrested by the intrusion of 
Islam and the results of its impact, which ushered in the 
Medieval Age, are examined by P. N. Chopra. As the evolu¬ 
tion of culture in South India, both in Early and Medieval 
periods, presents some special features, a separate article is 
devoted to it by T. K. Venkataraman. The British, or rather 
the Western, impact which resulted in Modern India, forms the 
subject matter of three articles by N. V. Sovani, S. P. Sen, and 
K. K. Datta. The philosophy of Gandhi, the latest exponent 
of Indian culture, is delineated by J. B. Kripalani. The con¬ 
cluding article is of the nature of a bibliographical review of 
important historical writings by Indian scholars on the Medi¬ 
eval and Modern periods of India’s history. 

This brief resume will give the reader a general idea of the 
contents of this book and its bearing on the study of Indian 
culture. It does not, and cannot possibly, cover the entire 
subject, and far less does it pretend to give a general, compre- 
hensive and integrated picture of Indian history through the 
ages : but it gives us glimpses of some important aspects of 

Tn< 1 , (t" may "confidently be hoped that the material will prove 
valuable for a proper understanding, especially by foreigners 
of the essentials of Indian culture. This, m itself, w o. 
inestimable value from the standpoint of UNESCO as one ol ' s 
main objectives is the promotion of mutual understanding an< 
appreciation of the different cultures of the wood. 

R. C. MAJUMDAR 
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A lie word “Veda" means knowledge, but it soon came to 
denote only religious knowledge ; later still, the name denoted 
a vast collection of the sacred literature of the Hindus. To 
a foreigner it is necessary to emphasize the fact that the 
“Veda is not a single literary work like the Quran of the 
Muslims or a “complete collection of a certain number of 
books compiled at some particular time" like the Bible or the 
Buddhist Tripitaka. It is a mass of literature which had grown 
up in course of many centuries, much of which is lost. In 
course of time, the Veda, the primitive source of the culture 
and religion of the Hindus, was regarded by them as divine 
revelation, the authors to whom the various parts w'ere tradi¬ 
tionally ascribed being looked upon as sages to whom the 
sacred texts were revealed by God. 

The Veda consists of three classes of literary works, namely, 

1. Samhitas, i.e., “Collections,” mostly of hymns addressed 
to different gods, sacrificial formulas and litanies, etc. ; 

2. Brahmanas, voluminous prose texts, attached to different 
Samhitas ; 

3. Aranyakas and Upanisads which contain philosophical 
speculations about God, man, and the world. Each of 
these is either included in. or attached to, a Brahmana. 
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There must have been a large number of Sarhhitas with 
corresponding texts belonging to the other two classes but 
only four of them, with slightly varying recensions of each, have 
reached us. The oldest of these is the Samhita of the Rgveda, 
usually called simply the Rgveda, a collection of 1028 hymns 
divided into ten Books (Mandalas). It is the oldest Indian 
literature that we possess. This is proved by the language of 
the hymns as well as by the fact that while all the other texts 
presuppose the Rgveda, it presupposes none. 

It is difficult to convey any adequate idea of the contents of 
the Rgveda to any one who has not even cursorily gone 
through the text either in the original a formidable task 
except to a few elect—or in translations, available both in 
Indian and European languages. Primarily it consists of hymns 
addressed to- various gods and goddesses, asking for then 
favour, but incidentally these hymns refer to various aspects of 
contemporary life. We may, therefore, learn from the Rgveda 
not only the religious ideas and rituals but also a great deal oi 
the cultural life and materia! condition of the oldest Indo- 
Aryans of whom we have any knowledge. The German scholar 
Heinrich Zimmer has drawn a masterly picture of the culture 
unfolded in the hymns of the Rgveda in his valuable bool, Allm- 
disches Leben, and A. Kaegi has done the same thing in a more 
popular manner in a shorter book, 1 he Rgveda. There aie 
many other similar Works, and the subject is also dealt with in 
the History of Sanskrit Literature written by various scholars, 
one of the latest being M. Winternitz. The inquisitive readers 
are referred to these works 1 for a knowledge of the Indo-Aryan 
culture as depicted in the Rgveda. In this paper I shall confine 
myself only to a few general observations on the subject: 

The most important knowledge that we derive from the 
Ryveda is the evolution of the idea of God from the most 


Friedrich Max Muller, History of Ancient Sttmkn! Litnatmesofai as 
Illustrates tin Primitive Religion of the Brahmans (London, 186UJ- 
Moriz Wcttorniiz. History of Indian Literature translated by * - »• 
Khkar. Calc nta, 1927 . published in the German language m ' " 
Albrecht Weber, The History of Indian Literature (translated!, ont me 
German by John Mann and Theodor /achanae, London, 187s 
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primitive animistic or polytheistic notions to the highest 
philosophic conception of one God as the ultimate Reality. 

Here is what Winternitz says on this point : “To say it in 
a word : what renders these hymns so valuable for us is that we 
see before us in them a m ytho lo gy in the making. We see gods, 
as it were, arising before our eyes. Many of the hymns arc not 
addressed to a sun-god, nor to a moon-god, nor to a fire-god, 
nor to a god of the heavens, nor to storm-gods or water-deities, 
nor to a goddess of the dawn and an earth-goddess, but the 
shining sun itself, the gleaming moon in the nocturnal sky, the 
fire blazing on the hearth or on the altar or even the lightning 
shooting forth from the cloud, the bright sky of day, or the 
stairy sky of night, the roaring storms, the flowing waters of 
cl ouds and of rivers, the glowing dawn and the spread-out 
fruitful earth all these natural phenomena are, as such, glori¬ 
fied, worshipped, and invoked. Only gradually is accomplished 
in the songs of the Rgveda itself, the transformation of these 
natural phenomena into mythological figures, into gods and 
goddesses such as Surya (Sun), Soma (Moon), Agni (Fire), 
Dyaus (Sky), Maruts (Storms), Vayu (Wind), Apas (Waters)’ 
IJsas (Dawn), and PrthivI (Earth),'whose names still indubitably 
indicate what they originally were. So the songs of the Rgveda 
prove indisputably that the most prominent figures of mythol¬ 
ogy have proceeded from personifications of the most striking 
natural phenomena.” 2 

U will be of interest to many 10 learn that it was the Rgveda 
which explained how the Greek and Roman gods Zeus 
( = Rgvedic Dyaus—Sky) and Jupiter (^Rgvedic Dyaus-pitar— 
father in heaven) came into being. We can also easily sec in 
Indra of the Rgveda a counterpart of the Teutonic Thunar, a 
thunder-god reaching back into the Indo-European prehistoric 
period. Tt is obvious that the interest of the Rgveda in this 
matter is not limited to the Indo-Arvans, nor even to the whole 
group of Indo-Europeans-it extends to the whole humanity 
No other literary text in the world has thrown so much light on 


2 Winternitz, op. cit p. 75 . 
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lhat aspect of the mental and cultural development of human 
beings which may justly be regarded as the most important. 
We may again quote Winternitz on this point : “So much is 
certain, that, whatever the poetical value of the songs of the 
Rgveda may be, there exists no more important source for the 
investigation of the earliest stages ih the development of Indian 
religion, no more important literary source for the investigation 
of the mythology of the Indo-European peoples, indeed, 01 
peoples in general, than these songs of the Rgveda. 3 Thus it 
is that the hymns of the Rgveda formed the starting point of 
the well-known science of Comparative Mythology. 

From another point of view also the Rgveda makes a wide 
appeal to human interest. The language in which it is written, 
commonly known as Sanskrit, has proved the existence of a 
common language once spoken by the ancestors of most of 
those races in Europe and Asia who have proved themselves 
the most distinguished in the world during the last three 
thousand years. This in its turn postulates the existence of a 
common home of these peoples— the Greeks, Romans, Indians 
and Persians of the old, and the English, French, German and 
many others of the modern age. This great event in the history 
of the world was not revealed by archaeological excavations and 
would have remained unknown but for the Rgveda, whose 
discovery was therefore not unjustly hailed by Max Muller as 
the greatest discovery of the nineteenth century. The study of 
, N t)ie Rgveda has therefore led to the development of Indo- 
' European Comparative Philology. Further, by studying the 
words in common in the different Indo-Aryan languages, it is 
possible to get a general picture of the material life and 
surroundings as well as the mental and moral make-up of the 
primitive peoples who lived together in the common home o 
die ancestors of the different nations mentioned above. This is 
no small gain from the point of view of human, history. I he 
study of Sanskrit has established on a clear intelligent basis the 
mutual relationship of the individual members ol the Indo 

a I hid., pp. 74 - 75 . 
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European family and their position with regard to other 
languages. 

These facts, to which others may be added, sufficiently 
indicate the important place occupied by the Rgveda, and the 
Indo-Aryan culture which it depicts, in any history of humanity. 

It should be remembered that this value does not depend upon 
the date which one assigns to the composition of the Rgveda. 

It is hardly necessary to say much about the importance of 
the Rgveda from a strictly Indian point of view. It is the ear- 
best literary document of India, and we can trace fiorn it in an 
unbroken line of literary evidence the entire development of 
Indian culture. It is true that other elements have made 
valuable contributions to its development, but although there 
were many affluents and tributary or feeder streams, the Vedic 
and post-Vedic literature shows the uninterrupted flow of the 
main river of Indian culture. The Rgveda is therefore justly 
regarded as a source-book of first-rate importance for the study 
and appreciation of the gradual development of Hindu culture, 
and no wonder it is revered by three hundred million Hindus 
today as the holiest of the holy. 

The archaeological excavations in the Indus Valley have laid 
bare the ruins of an ancient civilization in India which is 
generally believed to have been much older than the Rgvedie 
culture. This may well be true* Unfortunately there are no 
means to determine the relation between the two and the effect 
of the one upon the other. That the culture of the Indo-Aryans 
was modified by the new type of culture with which they came 
into contact in India is a very plausible hypothesis, but the 
nature and extent of the modification cannot be precisely deter¬ 
mined. We arc faced with a peculiar problem. The Indus 
Valley Civilization is known only from archaeological finds and 
there is no literary evidence throwing any light upon it, 'while 
the Rgvedie culture is known only from literary evidence and 
no actual remains of it have yet come to light. The result has 
been unfortunate. The archaeological remains are visible and 
make an easy impression upon the mind, whereas literary 
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evidence, couched in a dead language and contained in a book 
which few care to read, suffers by comparison. Some archaeol¬ 
ogists, who are very ill-informed about the Vedic literature, 
have emphasized the importance of the Indus Valley Culture 
and belittled the Vedic civilization. Formerly the Rgvedic 
culture was regarded as the only ‘source of Hindu civilization. 
The pendulum has now swung to the opposite extreme, and 
many archaeologists regard the Vedic culture as of little worth 
and wax eloquent over the splendid culture ol the Indus Valley. 
Some eminent scholars have gone so far as to describe the 
Indo-Aryans as barbarians who destroyed a splendid culture 
without being able to contribute anything new. They therefore 
describe the Rgveda as the Epic of Destruction. 4 The view 
that the Aryans were barbarous seems to rest on the hypothesis 
that the Aryan victory involved wholesale massacre of the 
indigenous people of India, representing the Indus Valley 
Culture. This theory rests upon the find of three groups of 
skeletons, numbering respectively 14, 6 and 9, among the ruins 
of Mohenjodaro. There is, however, no positive evidence to 
show that the Aryans had anything to do with Mohenjoduio, 
nor is there any certainty that the skeletons are ol persons 
deliberately killed by an enemy carrying the town by assault. 
Another ground for regarding the Indo-Aryans as barbarians 
is that the Rgveda presents an agricultural and rural, and not 
an urban and industrial economy. Apart from the fact that the 
Rgveda, from the very nature of its composition, cannot be 
, ;i<; necative evidence, the view that ruial life and agiicul- 
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^eminent European scholars who are competent to speak on the 
subject. Kaegi says of the hymns of the Rgveda that “there is 
in them all a fresh breath of vigorous primeval poetry. 
Whoever takes the trouble to transfer himself to the religious 
and moral thought and action, the poetry and the working of a 
people and age, in which the first spiritual development of our 
own race is placed before our eyes at its best, will feel himself 
attracted in various ways by many of these songs, here through 
the childlike simplicity, there through the freshness or delicacy 
of feeling and in other parts by the boldness of metaphor, by 
the flight of the imagination.” 5 

According to Winternitz the hymns of the Rgveda deserve al 
prominent place in world literature as w orks of poetic art ; / ( 
the hymns to god Varuna, which comprise some of the loftiest 
ni.d most inspired poems, would bear comparison with the 
poetry of the Psalms. The dialogue of Yarna and Yam! is 
described as “a splendid work of art.” The same scholar says 
that many of the hymns, though formal prayers of gods, may 
lx the work ol piiests, but certainly are the work of poets, and 
there arc “some pearls of lyric poetry which appeal to us as 
much through their fine comprehension of the beauties of 
Nature as through their flowery language.” 6 Some of the 
funeral songs, used for ritual purposes, and some secular songs 
like the lament of the gambler are recognized to be of great 
poetic beauty. Some of the hymns show a high degree of 
speculative philosophy about the universe, creation, God and 
other kindred topics. The great pantheistic idea of the univer¬ 
sal soul, which is one with the universe, appears in the Rgveda 
for the first time. In spite of the worship of numerous gods and 
goddesses, some of the Rgvedic hymns boldly assert that there 
is nothing in the plurality of the gods and reach the culmina¬ 
tion of philosophic thought in the rfealizatjbn that there is only 
oik God though the sages describe Him differently. 

It will not be out of place here to quote the views of Max 




5 A. Kaegi, Der Rgveda. die attest c Literal nr der Inder trnnetot* t • . 

English by R. Arrow-smith, quoted in Winternitz, op. at’ no 72 73 '" ° 
8 Winternitz, op. at., pp. 79 ff. and 90 ff. 1 pp ' ?2 " 73 - 
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iiller on the value of Vedic literature, with special reference 
to the currents of thought which had their beginning in the 
Rgveda. 

“If I were asked under what sky the human mind has most 
fully developed some of its choicest gifts, has most deeply 
pondered on the greatest problems-of life, and has found solu¬ 
tions of some of them which well deserve the attention even of 
those who have studied Plato and Kant—I should point to 
India. And if I were to ask myself from what literature we, 
here in Europe, we who have been nurtured almost exclusively 
on the thoughts of Greeks and Romans, and of one Semitic 
race, the Jewish, may draw that corrective which is most wanted 
in order to make our inner life more perfect, more comprehen¬ 
sive, more universal, in fact more truly human, a life, not for 
this life only, but a transfigured and eternal life—again I should 
point to India.” 7 

There are possibly many who would not fully subscribe to 
these views. Nevertheless they should induce us to credit the 
Indo-Aryans with a high degree of culture and civilization, as 
we understand these terms today, and not to brand them as 
barbarians simply because they lived a simple life in villages 
and were not accustomed to the luxurious life of a city. 

Lastly, it is necessary to discuss the age of the Rgveda in 
order to view the culture it depicts in its true perspective and 

make a comparative estimate of its value and importance with 

reference to other contemporary cultures. It is a subject on 
which opinions are bound to differ, but such opinions alone are 
worth considering which are formed after a due considerate 
of the linguistic and cultural problems of India as a whole by 
persons who are competent by their knowledge of Sanskut and 
Indian history of the entire Hindu period to formulate any view 

Max Muller, who seriously discussed the question rot i 
first time, regarded 1200-1000 B.C. as a terminus ad quern 
for the completion of the Rgveda, but expressly staled t hat 


<§L 


Friedrich Max Muller, India : What Can It Teach Us? (London, 1883), 

p. 6. 
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c cannot hope to fix a terminus a quo. Whether the Vedic 
hymns were composed 1000, or 1500, or 2000, or 3000 years 
B.C., no power on earth will ever determine.” Posterity, 
however, misunderstood Max Muller and held that he had proved 
1200 to 1000 B.C. as the date of the Rgveda. Only a few 
scholars like Schroeder suggested an earlier date—1500 or even 
2000 B.C. Jacobi and B. G. Tilak pushed back the date still 
further on astronomical grounds. Winternitz, the latest writer 
on the subject, after considering all available evidence, comes 
to the conclusion that 1200 or even 1500 B.C. would be too 
late for the starting of the Vedic literature. In other words, the 
beginning of the Vedic literature, which is represented in the 
Rgveda, must be earlier than 1500 B.C. 8 

This date is supported in a way by the archaeological 
evidence supplied by the ruins of Mohenjodaro and Harappa. 
If we accept the hypothesis that the Aryan invasion of India 
was responsible for the end of the Harappa culture in the Punjab 
which took place at about 1700 B.C., the migration of the 
Aryans into India and the almost coeval literary composition, 
namely, the hymns of the Rgveda, may be referred to approxi¬ 
mately the same date. A considerable time must have elapsed 
between the beginnings of the literary activity and the comple¬ 
tion of the Rgveda. On the. whole, therefore, the consensus of 


opinion is in favour of referring.at least the bulk of the Rgveda 
to about 1500 B.C. For the time being it would be unwise to 
adopt any other view of the age of the Rgveda in a general 
history of India though the problem might well engage the 
attention of the specialists for many years to come. 

In writing the history of mankind in or up to 1500 B.C., the 


data of the Rgveda must be fully and seriously considered in 
forming a view of the culture not only of the Indo-Aryans but 
of a large section of humanity as well. Failure to do this will 
reduce the value of such historical writings and leave a wide 
gap in our knowledge of humanity which could easily be filled. 


8 Winternitz, op. cit., pp. 293 IT. 
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MONARCHIC CONSTITUTIONS 

In the first millennium and a half and more of our country’s 
ancient history (c. 1500 B.C.-A.D. 300) monarchic States 
dominated the political stage at the expense of republican 
constitutions arising in their midst from time to time, while they 
held exclusive sway in the following millennium (c. A.D. 300- 
1300). This was due to the operation of a number of historical 
forces. Among these may be mentioned in the first place the 
teachings of the Brahmana canonists who recognized in their 
Law-Books (Sniftis or Dharmasastras) the king as an essential 
unit of their social system. To this we have to add the view of 


The present paper is based upon a number of the writers previous 
rn'bl! •Uion where full references are given throughout These are, in 
the first place A History of Hindu Public Life, Part i ( Period of the Vedic 
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the authors of the science of polity ( Arthasastra ), who held the 
sovereign to be one (and in general the first) of a group of seven 
constituents of the State. Without pressing the analogy loo far 
we may find a parallel in European history where the main 
political tradition ever since the downfall of the Roman Repub¬ 
lican constitution and until the rise of the French Revolutionary 
Republic has been monarchical, and the cause of this phenome¬ 
non has been traced in the first instance to the two great factors 
of the Roman Empire and the Christian Church. (H. A. L. 
Fisher, The Republican Tradition in Europe, pp. 3, 5, 7, 16, 34, 
It is evidently not possible in the course of a short paper 
to trace the history of the Indian monarchic State through all 
the centuries of its existence as mentioned above. We propose 
instead to analyse some of the leading and much-discussed 
features ol this type of polity in the light of a dispassionate 
survey of the available material as far as possible. 

Firstly, as regards the rules and principles of the works on 
Dharmasastra and Arthasastra in relation to the king's office. 
We have to mention two extreme views that have been put for¬ 
ward on this subject, one dismissing the above as “admonitions 
of text-book writers about the duties of the ideal king,” and 
the other acclaiming the same as “constitutional laws” limiting 
the king’s authority. A careful examination of the relevant 
data proves both these vievys to be erroneous. On the one 
hand the Smpti rules and principles relating to the obligation of 
the temporal ruler towards his subjects partook of the nature of 
solemn injunctions imposed upon the king by . the sacred canon 
as part and parcel of a comprehensive scheme of duties of the 
constituent units of the social system, and they were supported 
as such by the highest moral and spiritual sanctions. Althouah 
from the nature of the case the similar rules and principles of 
the Arthasastra tradition were lacking in such high authority, 
they could not but carry great weight as reflecting the 
judgment of the great masters of the science of polity On 
the other hand the Snnti-Arthasastra rules and principles fall 
short of the requirements of “constitutional laws” even after 
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-gdieral standards. For, in the first place, the Indian scheme of 
duties and obligations of the temporal ruler claims to lay down 
the law for the king’s guidance irrespectively of the conditions 
of place and time, thus missing its practical application as the 
organic law of a particular state or group of states at any 
definite period. In the second place, the Indian scheme failed, 
as we shall presently see, to provide an effective constitutional 
machinery to enforce its observance by the king. The most 
convincing evidence of the ineffectiveness of the Smi/ti- 
Arthasastra restraints on the ruler’s authority in actual practice 
is furnished by the objective pictures of the misrule of kings 
which lie scattered throughout our ancient literature. As regards 
the general tendencies and characteristics of the directions laid 
down for the ruler’s guidance by our ancient authors, we have 
to mention that these rest throughout on the two mutually 
complementary principles, namely, those of the king s authority 
and his obligation. It is remarkable that even the greatest 
development of the principle of authority of the temporal ruler 
in the Manusmrti and in the didactic extracts of the Mahabha- 
rata is accompanied by the clear recognition of the right of 
resistance against the evil ruler belonging to the Brdhmanas 
iManusmrti ), or the community in general along with t e 
Brabmana order (Mahdbhcirata). The above discussion is suffi¬ 
cient to disprove the contention that “the Brahmamcal people 
were “always content” with autocracy. On the other hand, 
such interpretations of the king’s obligations as that he was 
regarded as “the servant of the State” (or “of the people ), 
tZ L was bound by his coronation oath and that his office was 
STo be a trust, rest, as has been shown by the writer in 

another place, upon the evidence of one set ri ° tive 

complete exclusion of other and at least equa 

Secondly , as for the influence of ministers and othei high 
officials upon the kings administration. The high status o d 
number of officials of the king’s household and administration 
is repeatedly brought out in the dogmatic exposition of the 
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great ceremonies of royal and imperial consecration in the late 
Vedic Saw hit as and the Brdhmanas. These consist especially of 
the two groups Siita (minstrel)— Gramani (village headman) and 
Ksattr (carver)— Sarhgrahitr (charioteer) who ranked (as we 
learn from some references in the description of the Horse- 
sacrifice ( Asvamedha) ceremony) as the superior and the inferior 
social order immediately below the Rajaputras (princes) and the 
Rajanyas (nobles) ; the Suta and the Gramani again along with 
the Ksattr and the Samgrahitr are included in a list of eleven 
or more Ratnins (jewel-holders) at whose residences the king is 
required to make offerings to the appropriate deities on succes¬ 
sive days at the ceremony of the Rajasuya. The two groups of 
officers are included in another place in a list of eight Virus 
(persons of distinction). The importance of the Ratnins in the 
late Vedic polity is indicated by their designation in some texts 
as limbs of the ruling power” and as “givers and takers of the 
kingdom,’ while the high position of the Viras is hinted at in 
another passage where they are said to sustain the kingly power. 
The Siitas and the Gramanis are described elsewhere as “non¬ 
royal king-makers” in contrast with the princes and the nobles 
who are “the royal king-makers.” The function of these king¬ 
makers is illustrated in one place by making them proclaim the 
newly consecrated king at thc ceremony of the Great Consecra¬ 
tion of Indra. The cumulative evidence set forth above tends 


to show that the officials exercised a considerable influence in 
the late Vedic polity. On the other hand, the contention that 
the Ratnins “probably formed the king’s council” is not only 
unsupported by facts, but is on general grounds inadmissible. 


The creation of an organized bureaucracy in the monarchic 


States is one of the great achievements of the pre-Maurya 
period. This consisted of a class of officials called amdtyas 
in Kautilya's Arthasastra, and mahdmattas (Skt. mahamdtras) in 
the Pah canonical literature, who were divided into various 
categories. The fullest account is preserved in Kautilya’s work 
which gives a classified and graded list of a large' „ umbcr 0 f 
officials on the king’s establishment and discusses various 
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methods of recruitment and selection of the amdtyas. At the 
head of the list stand the high ministers (mantrins in Kautilya’s 
and mantri-mahamcittas in the Pali Canonists’ nomenclature). 
Alongside the mantrins there was in Kautilya’s system a council 
of lesser ministers called the mantri-parisad. Kautilya like¬ 
wise gives detailed accounts of the working of various adminis¬ 
trative offices which were run by officers called adhyaksas 
following a detailed administrative procedure. References are 
found even in the imperfect records of the Imperial Mauryas 
and their immediate successors to the institution of the parisad 
(more fully the mantri-parisad) and the amity as. Of the consti¬ 
tutional status of these ministers and other high officials unfor¬ 
tunately not much can be said with certainty. Attempts, which 
have been made in recent times to prove their high authority in 
relation to the king, must be pronounced unsuccessful. Thus 
as regards the view that the king was prevented by “the law 
and the principle of the Hindu constitution” from acting with¬ 
out the approval and cooperation of the Council of Ministers, 
all that can legitimately be concluded from the texts is that the 
king’s consultation with his ministers was held by the authors 
to be an act of his ethico-religious obligation, or else of sound 
policy. The king indeed, it was recognized, was his own master 
in the selection of his ministers, and what is more, he was 
allowed considerable discretion in following their advice. Tn 
the particular instance of Asoka, the passages from his inscrip¬ 
tions which have been taken to signify that the ministers had 
the authority to bind the sovereign by their decision, as has been 
shown by the writer elsewhere, do not bear out this interpreta¬ 
tion. Similarly, the view crediting Asoka’s ministers with the 
right of discussing and even rejecting the Emperor’s orders is 
not supported by the evidence of his inscriptions. Again, 
neither the Smrti texts nor the Buddhist traditions nor the histor¬ 
ical inscriptions bear out the interpretation that the king was 
incompetent to make gifts in disregard o! his ministeis. Hie 
alleged refusal of the ministers of a fsaka ruler to sanction his 
demand for money-grants out of the State treasury is based 
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upon a misunderstanding of the record in question, while the 
alleged act of Asoka’s ministers in depriving him of his 
sovereignty in defence of “the constitutional laws of the realm” 
is not borne out either by the evidence of his own inscriptions, 
or by that of the Buddhist traditions about his later career. 

’ From the rise of the Imperial Guptas (c. A.D. 320) in 
Northern India and from the advent of the Western Chalukyas 
of BadamI as well as the Pallavas of Kanchl in the South in the 
middle and the last quarter respectively of the sixth century 
after Christ, we have the invaluable evidence of contemporary 
inscriptions pointing a large number of officers of the central 
and the local governments. These officers, who were called by 
their appropriate titles, were in charge of different departments. 
Unfortunately our records are almost completely silent about 
the relation of these ministers and other high officials to the 
king. Leaving aside instances of usurpation of the royal 
authority by ambitious individuals of this class, we have one 
historical example deserving mention' in this connection. We 
refer to the election ( c . A.D. 750) of Gopala, the founder of the 
Pala dynasty of Eastern India, by the prakrtis (meaning 
probably in this context “the chief officials of the time”) to end 
the- prevailing anarchy in the land. That this momentous event 
was barren of constitutional results is the strongest evidence of 
the absence of a regularly constituted public body ai that time. 

Thirdly , as for the influence of popular assemblies in the 
central and the local administration. A distinguishing feature of 
the Vedic polity is that the king was assisted by two Popular 
Assemblies called the Samiti and the Sahhd , which enjoyed 
(unlike othc ancient tribal assemblies) the right of freedom of 
debate. According to the consensus of opinion among scholars 
the Samiti was the tribal or the folk-assembly of the Vedic 
Aryans, while the Sahhd was a more select body with restricted 
functions. Evidence has been given by the writer elsewhere to 
indicate that the Sahhd functioned as the royal council and 
court by the side of the large popular assembly of the Samiti 
The texts leave us in no doubt that the Samiti in particular was 
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sufficiently important to make it the king’s most valuable asset. 
Nevertheless there is not sufficient evidence to prove, as has 
been alleged, that the Samiti was “the sovereign assembly of 
Vedic times, or that it “met on all important occasions, or 
that it “exercised considerable control over the military and 
executive affairs of the State,” or that it “decided all questions 
cf policy,” while the reference to its alleged right of legislation 
is a lamentable historical anachronism. It remains to mention 
that the complete disappearance of the Vedic assemblies was 
not due, as has been alleged, to the inherent incapacity of tilt 
Indians to develop popular institutions, but resulted from the 
operation of historical forces tending towards concentration of 
all governmental authority in single or selected hands. 

Coming to another point we have to mention that our 
knowledge of the working of the village administration in the 
Vedic period is exceedingly scanty, although the Gramanl (who 
was the village leader in peace and in war) is known to have 
occupied a position of great importance. We may, howevei , 
presume from the existence of powerful popular assemblies at 
the centre, as noted above, that the local affairs of villages were 
usually decided by the villagers themselves. In the following 
period we notice a strong tendency towards organization of the 
local administration on bureaucratic lines. Reference is made 
in a Smrti passage to the king s officer in charge of villages 
and towns, and in other passages to a chain of such officers 
with jurisdictions extending from single villages to larger and 
larger village-groups. The parallel system of the Arthasastra 
with its sharp division between the government of the rural and 
the urban areas, shows a similar, but not identical, pattern of 
local administration. The detailed account in Kauttlya s work 
further indicates the stringent control exercised by the centtal 
government over the cultivators in the rural aieas for the sa ' 
of maximum output from the fields and by the town-authorities 
over the citizens in the interests of municipal sanitation as well 
as of state security and public safely. The contemporary 
account of Chandragupta Maurya’s administration from the pen 
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^the Greek ambassador Megasthenes mentions in general 
terms the same type of local administration, with separate staffs 
of royal officers in charge of the rural and the urban areas. By 
contrast the references in these authorities even to village- 
assemblies are surprisingly few. A few narratives in the Jcitakas 
(‘.‘Birth-stories of the Buddha”), however, suggest that village- 
assemblies for the transaction of local affairs were in working 
order at the time. 

The first clear references to the association of representatives 
of important trades and professions with the town administra¬ 
tion are found in some inscriptions of the Impelial Guptas 
belonging to North Bengal in the fifth and sixth centuries after 
Christ. The records of various dynasties in Northern and 
Western India in the post-Gupta period contain sporadic 
references to village-assemblies as well as town-councils with 
representatives of interests and classes (or even to whole town- 
assemblies with adequate functions). Our fullest account of 
self-governing village-assemblies relates to South India during 
the period of supremacy of the Imperial Cholas ranging from 
the ninth to the thirteenth century A.D., although instances of 
such assemblies with elected executive committees are found 
earlier in the records of the Imperial PaUavas of Kanchi and the 
Pandyas of Madura. Under the Imperial Cholas there were 
two types of autonomous village-assemblies, namely, the ordinary 
type (ur) associated generally with non-Brahmana residents, and 
the special type ( sabhd ) which was inhabited by Brahmana 
householders. From a famous inscription of the time of the 
Chola King Parantaka I, we learn that the sabhd of the partic¬ 
ular village repeatedly framed its own rules for constitution of 
its committees by a mixed method of lot and election, or else 
by lot alone. The sabhd in the Chola Empire exercised a wide 
range of powers which comprised maintenance of records ol 
village rights, deciding disputes, granting lands, maintaining the 
local irrigation-works, founding and maintaining hospitals, and 
supervising the charitable endowments. They controlled a 
number of taxes which they could assign or remit at their 
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^pH^fsure. They had their own staff of officials, who took down 

the proceedings of the assembly without sharing in its 
deliberations. 

The abo\ e facts undoubtedly point to a progressive devel- 
opmcnt of municipal self-government, and still more of self- 
governing village-assemblies in the country during the period of 
the Imperial Guptas and their successors. On the other hand, 
we have no reason in the light of the available data to conclude 
with a recent author that there was from early times a conscious 
extension of sel'-government “from the top through all grades 
and strata of society down to the lowest classes in the villages,” 
so as to make “every village” a self-governing unit and the 
whole country “a vast rural democracy.” Equally untenable is 
another view of the planned extension of administrative decen¬ 
tralization so as to invest the ancient Indian town- and village- 
councils with greater powers than those enjoyed by similar 
bodies elsewhere. We have, lastly, to mention that in the 
absence of direct evidence of the organized resistance of the 
local bodies against royal tyranny and misrule, they cannot be 

called, as has been held, “the most effective and practical checks 
upon the king’s powers.” 

Fourthly, and lastly, as regards the influence of caste and 
other groups upon the ling’s administration. Beginning with 
the Vedic period, we may state two fundamental doctrines of 
the Vedic Aryans, which were followed by the Brahmana cano¬ 
nists in all later times. These were concerned, lirstly, with the 
precedence of the Brabmanas over the other classes by 
Divine ordination, and secondly, with the separation of the 
spiritual from the temporal power. The former doctrine w'as 
accompanied in the Vedas by stringent claims of immunity of 
person and properly on behalf of the privileged order. These 
claims were developed in the Smftis fate the 
immunities and privileges of the Brahmanas and crystallized in 
their discriminatory clauses of the civil and criminal law favour¬ 
ing the biahmanas while imposing disabilities upon the rest of 
the population (and especially the Sudras). What is more, the 
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Tlmana’s right of resisting the evil or the incompetent ruler is 
recognized (as wc have seen) alike in the authoritative Manusmrti 
and the didactic extracts in the Mahabharata. It would, therefore, 
seem that the Brahmanas were counted as one of the most 
important factors in the state administration. It is, however, a 
curious fact that historical instances of constitutional opposition 
of Brahmanas against unpopular kings or their acts are surpris¬ 
ingly few. In Kalhana’s great chronicle of Kashmir mentioned 
in another chapter, we are told that, the Brahmana residents of 
villages as well as Temple priests often resorted with success to 
a bloodless passive resistance in the form of solemn fast as a 
protest against Unpopular measures of the State administration. 
The author, however, although himself a distinguished 
Brahmana, shows a singular want of sympathy for the actors 
in the scenes who repeatedly, according to his own account, 
allowed themselves to be won over by bribery, or else 
made use of their weapon for blackmail. Only on one memo¬ 
rable occasion, when the Brahmana assemblies were summoned 
by a commander-in-chief for the purpose of electing a 
successor to the vacant throne, they justified themselves by set¬ 
ting aside the claims of the foolish commander-in-chief, and 
electing a poor but wise Brahmana, YaSaskara, who became the 
founder of a new dynasty. In attempting a possible explanation 
of the failure of the Brahmanas to make the fullest use of their 
potential strength we ‘may mention, apart from the lapses of 
individuals or groups, two principal factors. The Brahmana 
order, to begin with, was wanting in the strength of an organized • 
church. Lacking a corporate body with a permanent head and 
unsupported by permanent contributions from the people, it 
could present no united front even for the vindication of personal 
rights of its members. The Brfihmanical order, again, by delib¬ 
erately cutting itself off from intermixture with the ruling and 
fighting classes, was deprived of the strength arising from the 
infusion of fresh blood. 

No account of the influence of castes upon the state admin¬ 
istration will be complete without some reference to the privi- 
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leges enjoyed by these and other groups in the branch of law 
and justice. We have a very full recognition of the customs of 
groups as the secondary source of the State law in an old Smpti 
work ( Gautama-Dharmasastra XI, 19.21). Here the author, 
after requiring the king to regulate his administration of justice 
by the Veda and its auxiliaries, declares the customs of regions, 
sub-castes and families {desa, jclti and kid a) also to have 
authority, provided these are not opposed to the canon. What 
is more, cultivators, traders, herdsmen, money-lenders and 
artisans arc declared by him to be authorities for their respec¬ 
tive groups, and the king is asked to give his decision after 
ascertaining the law from the accredited leaders of those groups. 
In the parallel system of Kautilya’s Arthasastra the customs and 
practices of desas,jdtis and kid as as well as samghas (communi¬ 
ties) are required to be registered by the officer-in-charge of the 
State records, evidently for the purpose of their application in 
the king’s court (If, 7). A concrete illustration of this kind is 
given by the author at the end of his chapter on the law of par¬ 
tition and inheritance (Ilf, 7). What is more, reference is made 
in the early Buddhist literature to caste-councils (called sabhd or 
parisa) functioning as courts for the hearing of civil and crimi¬ 
nal cases after the approved procedure of interrogation of wit¬ 
nesses. Again, courts of kulas. stems (economic guilds) and 
gntias (otherwise called p ft gas) (assemblies of residents of 
villages and towns) are mentioned in this order in an ascending 
hierarchy of such bodies leading to the courts of the king’s 
representative and the king himself in the later authoritative 
Snipt is. The period extends from the fourth to the ninth 
century after Christ. We have no means of judging how these 
important institutions worked at any definite time or place. 
But in so far as they were in operation, they undoubtedly served 
as a most important means of associating the people with (he 
official administration. 

REPUBLICAN CONSTITUTIONS 
In the long history of ancient Indian political organization 
we may distinguish three principal periods which were marked 
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by the rise of republics. These are, firstly, the period of the 
early Buddhist literature (sixth and fifth centuries B.C.); 
secondly, the period of decline and fall of the Achacmenid 
power in the Indus Valley (from the fifth to the third quarter of 
the fourth century B.C.) ; and thirdly, the period of foreign 
conquests and settlements (during the first two centuries before 
and after Christ). 

Beginning with the first period we have to state that the 
epoch of the rise of Buddhism saw a number of republics 
flourishing in Eastern India, which were gradually swallowed up 
by the neighbouring monarchic States in their struggle for 
supremacy. The literature of this period acquaints us with a 
generic term samgha and its synonym gana (“community of 
living beings”), and the division of this genus into various 
species, namely, religious, economic, military and political. To 
take a few instances, the great grammarian Panini mentions not 
only samgha and gana, but also its particular type called the 
ayudhajivi-sarhgha (samgha living by the profession of fighting). 
Kautilya distinguishes between two types of sarhghas, namely, 
the vdrtdsastropajivi-samghas (samghas living by economic and 
military pursuits) and rajasabdopajlvi-samghas (probably meaning 
“samghas appointing their executive heads for a high property 
qualification”). It is the type . of the political samgha or gana 
which signifies the republican constitution. From the detailed 
references in Kautilya’s work, we learn that both types of 
samghas had high executive officers (mukhyas) and princelings 
(kumarakas ) as well as the popular assembly. In the corres¬ 
ponding account of the Mahdbharaia, we are similarly told that 
the ganas had their mukhyas as well as their general assembly. 
Recent discussions about the political samghas or ganas have 
led to very different views of their characteristic features. They 
have been described broadly as “democracies,” or else as a 
generic type consisting, according to one account, of the three 
varieties of aristocracies, democracies and mixed constitutions, 
and according to another account, of two varieties of oligarchies 
and democracies, each of which is further sub-divided into a 
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unitary and a federal sub-type. These views have been shown 
by the writer elsewhere to be untenable, and the samgha-gana ol 
this period has been explained to mean an aristocratic clan- 
republic in the sense that the supreme power in the State was 
held by the appropriate K$atriya clans. 

Let us now turn to the mu,ch discussed question of appli¬ 
cation of the known rules for the transaction of ecclesiastical 
acts among the early Buddhist monastic order to the delib¬ 
erative procedure of the contemporary or nearly contemporary 
republican assemblies. On this point, independent evidence 
has been given by the writer in the same context to show 
that the assemblies, while enjoying complete freedom of 


discussion of momentous issues ot the State, used to leach then 
decision by unanimous consent, and in default by the voice of 
the majority, ft has also been suggested that the business 
procedure of the republican assemblies bore a general resem¬ 
blance to that of their Buddhist counterparts, subject to such 
difference as is inevitable in the contrast between a sovereign 


political assembly and an ecclesiastical gathering ot monks. 
From this general statement a three-fold corollary has been 
drawn in respect of republican procedure. Firstly, as in the 
Buddhist monastic gatherings the official proposal was normally 
brought forward in the form of a motion which, being put to 
the vote once or twice (as the case might be), was declared 
carried if there was no opposition, and in the contrary case was 
referred to a committee of the assembly and was decided in the 
last resort by an appeal to the majority vote. Secondly, the 
assemblies like their Buddhist counterparts followed definite 
rules about the quorum, the recording of absentee votes and so 
forth, but unlike them required the proposals to be moved by 
the chief magistrate (or other high officers) peiiodicaliy holding 
office. Thirdly, the method of settlement of disputed questions 
in the assemblies, being necessarily accompanied by political 
sanctions, differed in degree as well as in kind from (hose 
known 1 the Buddhist gatherings. 

We may wind up our discussion of the general characteristics 
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of the republics of the period with a short notice of their two 
most important historical examples. In the case of the 
Lichchhavis of Vaisali the relevant Jdtaka text has been inter¬ 
preted by different scholars to mean that they formed a unitary 
republican State ruled by a selected body of hereditary nobles, 
a republic of a complex type with each member of the ruling 
assembly forming a State in miniature and a federal State with 
autonomy for each constituent principality. On the other hand, 
the constitution of the Sakyas of Kapilavastu has been taken, 
mainly on the authority of various Jdtaka texts, to have been a 
republic with a sovereign clan-assembly and an elected presi¬ 
dent, or else a republic of the supposed Lichchhavi type or 
lastly, a hereditary monarchy with a king ruling over the whole 
State. A careful consideration of the older and more authentic 
canonical texts on this point has led the writer in the context 
quoted above to a different conclusion. The Lichchhavi consti¬ 
tution, it has been proved, had according to the most authentic 
texts two elements, namely, an executive head ( sendpati ) and a 
general assembly. The sendpati was chosen by free election of 
the assembly, and he held office for an unknown term. The 
assembly had full rights of sovereignty over the community and 
the decrees of the republic were issued jointly in the names of 
the sendpati and the gana. It has further been shown that the 
Sakyas had a mixed constitution consisting of hereditary 
monarchy and a ruling clan-assembly, which was interpreted by 
the later writers in such a way as to bring it into line with the 
familiar type of the (political) samgha. 

Passing to the second period we may begin by stating that, 
following the downfall of Achaemenid rule in the country, the 
Panjab was parcelled out among a number of monarchies and 
republics which held the field until they were a!! overthrown by 
the invasion of Alexander of Macedon (326 B.C.). In the case 
of the republics we have the advantage of their description by 
competent Greek observers in Alexander’s train, who distin¬ 
guished between the two types, aristocracies and democracies 
In the context from which we have quoted above, it has been 
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suggested by the writer, on the basis of the available informa¬ 
tion, that the two types had three elements of the constitution 
in common, namely, a magistrate (or board of magistrates), a 
council of elders, and a sovereign assembly. The supreme 
executive was evidently elected by the assembly, but the com¬ 
position and functions of the council are not precisely known. 
The composition of the assembly was apparently limited to the 
ruling K§atriya class in the case of the aristocracies, one 
particular aristocracy having been stated to consist of five 
thousand members (councillors) selected by the peculiar prop¬ 
erty qualification of contribution of an elephant to the State by 
each one. In the case of the democracies the assembly may be 
presumed to have been open to all qualified freemen. Altogether 
in a class by itself stood a State in the Indus delta with a mixed 
constitution consisting of monarchic and aristocratic elements. 
It had, we are told, two hereditary kings of different houses who 
had the command in war, and a council of elders ruling the 
whole State with paramount authority, thus offering to the 
Greek observers a parallel to the familiar Spartan constitution. 

We now come to the republics of the third and the last 
period. The decline and fall of the Greek Kingdom in India 
gave the opportunity to a number of ancient peoples (the 
Kunindas, the Audumbaras, the Yaudheyas, the Arjunayanas, 


and the Rajanyas) in the Eastern Panjab and the upper Gatiga 
basin to establish republics as well as kingdoms, which were 
called after their respective States or rulers on their coins. In 
the late second, the third and the early fourth centuries of the 
Christian era, another revival of republican freedom took place 
in the Panjab and Rajputana in the wake of the downfall of the 
foreign Kusana power in Northern India. Among the repub¬ 
lican peoples of this phase we may mention the names of the 
Kunindas, the Yaudheyas, and the Malavas, who issued coins 
in the names of their respective republics (ganas) or States 
( jemapadas ). In the inscriptions of some of these peoples as 
well as in an interesting discussion of this type of polity in the 
Mahabhihata we may detect a tendency towards concentration 
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■jsm he ruling and deliberative authority in the hands of a select 
few. This was evidently due to the urgent necessity of safe¬ 
guarding the independence of the republics against the ambition 
of neighbouring powerful kings. The end came in the first 
half of the fourth century after Christ when all the republics of 
Northern India, along with a number of minor monarchies, 
were absorbed in the Empire of the Imperial Guptas. 
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PRE-HISTOR1C PERIOD (c. 2600-1500 B. C ) 

T 

J. lie economic history of India can be traced back to 2600 B.C., 
which marks the birth of an urban civilization, based on 
:he surplus produced by the peasants. Although the two well- 
know n centres of Harappa culture were Harappa and Mohen- 
jodaio, several other sites, including some towns, have been 
recently discovered, extending the outposts of this culture into 
Eastern Panjab, Rajputana and the Narmada estuary in the 
Kathiawad peninsula ; it is reported that Harappa pottery has 
been also unearthed at Kausambi near Allahabad. The means 
of transport was nothing better than the cart drawn on 
uncharted roads, but there does not seem to be any doubt about 
the close connection between the different Harappa areas, w hich 
arc characterized by uniformity in several aspects of material 
life such as the use of the same chaleoiithic implements, pottery 
and weights and measures. 

It is w thout doubt that thickly populated and congested 
nucleii of houses, which can be rightly designated as towns, were 
populated by the rulers (possibly priests), traders and craftsmen, 
who lived on the surplus produced by the peasant communities 
inhabiting the villages situated in the suburbs. Agriculture and 
domestication of animals such as bulls, dogs, elephants etc. 
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were practised, but the archaeological evidence suggests that the 
means of production were primitive. It was neither agriculture by 
means of plough nor by means of hoe, but probably by means 
of celt digging, the use of which cannot be definitely attested 
because of the difficulty of identification. It is suggested by 
Gordon that wooden ploughs may have been used, 1 but perhaps 
they were drawn by men and not by bulls. Of such cutting 
implements as could extend the area of cultivation, we hear 
of the stone axe, which could not be as effective as the socketed 
axe. The latter first appears in cemetry H, ascribed variously to 
the Aryans or to a still unidentified people known as the 
Ravi people. In spite of such primitive implements the peasants 
produced sufficient grain, thanks to their hard work and 
efficiency of economic organization, over and above their needs, 
so that the excess could be diverted to meet the needs of 
the people living in towns and engaged in trade and commerce. 
Perhaps a part of the grains was received as taxes, which were 
stored in the two huge granaries at Harappa and Mohenjodaro. 

We have no evidence of trade in grains, although a part 
of the surplus grain may have been exported to the neighbour¬ 
ing backward seminomadic peoples. Cotton cloth and raw 
cotton in bales may also have been exported. There arc 
good reasons to suppose commerce in copper, lead and 
tin, which were wanting in the area covered by the Harappa 
sites and which were probably imported by traders from 
Iran, perhaps by way of sea. Probably trade in tin was not as 
brisk as that in copper, for the proportion of tin found 
in the Harappa bronze is less than that used in contem¬ 
porary Mesopotamia. Besides these two metals of common use, 
the Harappa people also traded in several precious metals 
such as lapis lazuli amazonite, jade etc These were apparently 
used as objects of ornament and refinery by the higher class 
people. In commerce the Harappa culture gravitated more 
towards the west than the east, for the Harappa seals belonging 


i D.H. Gordon. The Prehistoric Background of Indian Culture (Bombay, 
1958), p- 71. 
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the period between 2600 B.C. and 1500 13.C., especially 
after 2400 B.C., have been found in some quantities in Sumer 
or Lower Mesopotamia. Trade between Sumer and the Indus 
Valley seems to have been particularly thriving between 
2400 B.C. and 2150 B.C. Whether the Harappii traders had set 
up in Sumer their regular trading agency just as the Semites 
had done is not known ; in any case there must have been 
certain well-defined laws to regulate such brisk commercial 
relations. 

Unless the Indus Valley scripts are deciphered, the nature of 
the organization, which made possible urban life on a scale 
incomparable i.i ancient India from the point of view of 
limited area, will be a matter of speculation. Obviously 
the laying out of towns with streets and perfect drainage 
system, and the erection of houses all made of burnt 
bricks, must have required a huge staff of bricklayers, 
masons, woodcutters, charcoaimakers, smiths, surveyors, 
engineers and bullockcartmen, a fact which bears testimony 
to the great organizing feat of the Indus Valley people. 
Obviously the industry of bricklaying and building was far more 
important and developed in the Indus Valley than that which we 
find in the Valley of the Euphrates and Tigris, where the brick¬ 
layers specialized in bricks baked in the sun. It is suggested 
that all economic activities were directed by some central 
authority, but the theory that slave labour was an important 
part of the economy and daily life of the Harappa civili¬ 
zation has not much evidence to commend itself. Judged by 
Indian standards the two-room tenements should not necessarily 
be taken as coolie lines, for even now the average family cannot 
boast of more than two rooms, which are sufficient to serve the 
needs of an Indian family of five, mostly working outdoors. 

From the material point of view, the chief cause of the 
disappearance of Harappa culture seems to have been the 
stagnation which set in right from the time this culture appears 
into our view. On its very first appearance about 2600 B.C. 
it strikes us as a chalcolithic culture with static maturity, 
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which perpetuates its monotonous, uniform character, bar¬ 
ring some minor local variations, for about 1200 years. At the 
end of this period it goes out of history practically unwept and 
unsung. During this long period the Indus people do not make 
any creative or original contribution to the further progress 
of material life. Their ultimate fall is ascribed to climatic 
enervation and lack of external stimulus. But when the 
Harappa culture comes into contact with external elements, 
instead of getting invigorated it dies an ignominious death. The 
theory that the Aryans destroyed the sites of Harappa 
culture looks plausible, and is becoming increasingly popular. 


RGVEDIC PERIOD (c. 1500-1000 B.C.) 

Evidently the Aryans possessed certain technological and 
material advantages which enabled them to overcome their 
opponents in India. The widespread use of horses yoked to 
their chariots was a potent cause of the military success of the 
Aryans, who combined it with the knowledge of cultivation by 
the plough. Although the Rgvedic Aryans do not seem to 
have been acquainted with bronze weapons, for ay as means 
pure, dark copper, this was more than compensated for by their 
use of horses and chariots which made them formidable from 
the military point of view. 

The striking contrast between the material life of the Aryans 
and the Harappa people is ndt to be found in the use of metals, 
but in the almost complete absence of towns in the Rgvedic 
period. If we rationalize the exploits of India recorded in 
the earliest Indian hymns, the Aryans appear as destroyers 
of towns and not their builders. At best the Rgvedic Aryans 
lived in fortified places protected by mud walls, mostly in times 
of flood, and these cannot be regarded as towns in the Harappa 
sense. Perhaps the absence of urban life among the Aryans 
should be ascribed more to their early migratory habits and 
predominance of cattle-rearing than to any other weakness 
in the material basis of their culture. Besides, in the first phase 
of their expansion when they were surrounded by hostile 
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^Sfborigines, commonly known as Dasas and Dasvus, they could 
not afford to lead a settled life in towns. 

But the destructive exploits of Indra should not make us 
blind to the great constructive role of the Aryans in the 
economic history of India. Literary evidence shows that their 
chief contribution was the introduction of cultivation, by means 
of the plough drawn by bulls, of which we have no evidence 
in the case of the Harappa people. In the later Vedic texts, 
while the Vratyas are described as not cultivating the 
soil, the Vedic Aryans arc frequently credited with practising; 
agriculture. That the non-Aryans, with whose practices the 
Vratyas were supposed to have been tainted, knew agricul¬ 
ture, is beyond any doubt. Hence the condemnation of the 
Vratyas as non-agriculturists only implies that the non- 
Aryans did not practise the art of ploughing in the Aryan 
manner. The Rgvedic Aryans yoked the bulls to their plough, 
in contrast to the Harappa people, who seem to have 
dug the fields themselves. Another factor which promoted 
agriculture was the knowledge of seasons. Five seasons are 
mentioned in the Rgveda. The various operations connected 
with ploughing, sowing, cutting of corn with the sickle, 
threshing and winnowing are found in the first and tenth books 
of the Rgveda, which suggests that agrarian economy became 
more stable towards the end of the Rgvedic period. Refer¬ 
ences in the tenth book of the Rgveda, also suggest that 
the Aryans used fire in burning down the forests and thus 
made the land fit for cultivation. 

In spite of their practice of ploughing the Aryans produced 
only one variety of grain known as yava, which may be 

taken as a generic name for the various kinds of grain 

or the synonym of barley. Perhaps cattle-raising was a more 
important occupation, especially in the beginning of the 
Rgvedic period. Its importance can be inferred from the fact 
that “the search for cows,” gavisthi, was another name for 

war, that constant prayers were made for kinc. and that 

the daughter was known as duhttf which literally meant the 
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milker of the cow. In addition to cows, goats, sheep and 
horses w 7 ere domesticated, since common words for these 
animals are found in Indo-European languages. Of these, kine 
and horses are mentioned in the Rgveda in the context of 
agricultural operations, although the exact use of the latter 
in agriculture cannot be determined. In any case horses were 
not yoked to the plough, although they may well have been 
used as pack animals for carrying grain and fodder. Cattle 
were tended by common herdsmen, thus suggesting common 
ownership of some kind, but this cannot be said of the 
ownership of land with the same certainty. Common ownership 
of land in the Rgveda is an arguable proposition. Several 
words for fields and the practice of measuring land suggest 
that at least in actual practice there subsisted private ownership 
of land. But this was of a very limited nature, for even in the 
later books of the Rgveda we have no evidence of the sale, 
transfer, mortgage, or gift of land or its disposal by an 
individual in any other way. We' do not know whether the 
German analogy of Tacitus, who refers to the communal 
ownership of land distributed periodically among individuals, 
holds good of the Rgvedic Aryans, but clearly private owner¬ 
ship of land had not become effective during this period. 

Among the arts and crafts the most important seem to have 
been those of weavers, wheelwrights and smiths. Weaving 
seems to have been mainly eofffined to wool, which was derived 
from the sheep. Cotton, attested to by archaeological evidence 
in the case of Harappa people, is not known to the Rgveda. On 
account of the importance of chariots in war the rathakdras 
(wheelwrights) did perform an important occupation ; so also 
seems to have been the case with the smiths who made tools, 
implements and weapons of ayas. How tar they inherited and 
carried on th? craft traditions of the Harappans, whom they 
succeeded, cannot be said. The Rgvedic word for potter, 
kufala , has no parallel in other Indo-European languages, 
which might suggest that the Aryans adopted the local 
traditions in pottery. The tentative results of recent excava- 
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tions at Hastinapura credit them with the introduction of 
Painted Grey Ware. 

Since the Rgvedic Aryans were mainly occupied with war, 
they hardly had any time to produce the surplus necessary for 
purposes of trade. Although literary evidence testifies to their 
comparatively advanced knowledge of agriculture, their migra¬ 
tory habits and preoccupation ■ with cattle-raising were serious 
handicaps in the development of trade. Cows being the medium 
of exchange, internal transactions of sale and purchase were 
mostly in barter, although at one place the price of Indra is 
stated in terms of money. It is reasonable to suppose that the 
Rgvedic Aryans did not possess any knowledge of the sea, and 
the word samudra is used in the sense of collection of the waters 
lying at the mouth of the Indus river. 

LATER VEDIC PERIOD (c. 1000-600 B.C ) 

The later Vedic period witnessed the expansion of the 
Aryans from the Panjab and Western U.P. into Eastern U.P. 
and Northern Bihar. The texts of the period give some clue to 
the material basis of this expansion. The Satapatha Brahmana 
states how Videgha Mathava went on burning the forests till he 
reached the Sadanira in North Bihar, an event which probably 
took place towards the end of the Vedic period. Fire-burning, 
which was now adopted on a considerable scale, seems to have 
been supplemented by the use of the axe for cutting forests and 
the iron ploughshare for bringing the virgin land under cultiva¬ 
tion. Although according to one source the plough was made 
of uduinbara (Ficus Glomerata) wood, the khadira (Acacia 
Catechu) ploughshare had now given way to the iron plough¬ 
share. We have references to the yoking of six, eight, twelve 
and even twenty-four oxen to the plough, indicating deep 
ploughing which could be rendered possible only by the use of 
the iron ploughshare. Literary texts indicate the advent of iron 
about 800 B.C., for we have references to the iron smelter and 
blacksmiths in the Yajus collection, but archaeological evidence 
is slight. The only piece of evidence is the presence of iron 
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slag in a Hastinapura layer, which is attributed to about 
800 B.C. 

Although the Atharva Veda contains innumerable prayers 
for the increase of cattle, agriculture had come to be the 
chief means of livelihood of the people, cattle remaining 
their principal form of moveable property. The Satapatha 
Brahmana devotes one whole Brahmana (VI 1.2.2) to rites 
in connection with ploughing. Tn addition to barley the 
chief crop produced during this period was wheat, which 
continues to be the staple food of the people in the Panjab 
and U.P. But it is during this period that rice, known as 
vrlhi, makes its appearance for the first time. Remains of 
rice, ascribable to about the 8th century B.C., have been 
found at Hastinapura. At this stage, however, rice seems 
to have been a crop of secondary importance. Sugar cane, 
which is mentioned in the Atharva Veda 0-34.1-5), may have 
been valued as a wild produce. 

In this period we have clear evidence of the private owner¬ 
ship of land. It is stated that a person who has a dispute 
about a field or with his neighbours should make an offering to 
Indra and Agni on eleven potsherds. For the first time 
we hear of attempts at grants of land. We learn that the 
Ksatriya can grant a settlement to a man with the consent 
of the clan (§B, VIT.1.4). It implies the existence of separate 
holdings under the general control of the ruling tribe, at 
the head of which Stood the king. But we have no cases 
of actual grants, for when in one case land was granted 
to a Brahmana, the Earth refused to be transferred. 

The Vedic economic organization was closely related to 
the varna-divided social organization, which had been firmly 
established during this period. The priests, who headed the 
social order, officiated at the various charms, worship, and 
festivals associated with agricultural operations, and offered 
prayers for the success of theii patron chiefs in war. The 
Ksatriyas earned their livelihood by means of war and govern¬ 
ment. The VaiSyas were assigned agriculture, and the Sudras 
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service of the three higher varnas. Thus the priests and 
warriors had hardly any connection with the primary aspect of 
production. It is not clear whether they owned large areas 
of land during this period. Keith holds that during the 
period of Brahmanas there had emerged large estates worked 
by slaves and serfs. But there does not seem to be any 
basis for such a theory, for * we have hardly any instance 
of slaves being employed in production. Inequalities of wealth 
did not result so much from the direct exploitation of 
slave labour as from the collection of a part of the produce 
from the peasants in the form of taxes by the king and 
his officers. At one place prayer is made to Indra in the 
Atharm Veda for the grant of a share in villages, kine and 
horses to the king (IV.22.2). Share in villages perhaps 
implies a share in the crops produced by peasants, who paid 
these to the bhagadugha and which were perhaps deposited 
with the samgrahitr . 

An important development in the later Vedic economy 
was the rise of diverse arts and crafts, which are enumer¬ 
ated in the list of the sacrificers at the purusa-medha 
(sacrifice of a man). This indicates considerable progress 
in the differentiation of functions but not any qualitative 
change in economy. We hear of smelter (dhmmatr) and smith 
or carpenter ( karmdra ), but we are not quite sure whether 
they had to do anything with iron-working, which had just 
begun. Numerous copper hoards found in Bihar and U.P., 
ascribable to this period, indicate the predominance of copper- 
working, copper tools and implements. General words for 
weaving suggest that this craft was mainly confined to women 
and practised on a wide scale. Leather-work, pottery, and 
carpenter's work, probably connected with building activities, 
had also made some progress. We also hear of jewel-workers, 
who probably catered to the needs of people living in towns. 
The existence of tow ns during this period is attested to by the 
use of such words as town ( nagara ), town-dwcllcr ( nagarin) % 
and the mention of KausambT, KoSala and Vidharbha as 
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ereat towns. Excavations prove the existence of at least 
two great towns, KausambI and Hastinapura, the origins of 
which can be attributed to this period. It is doubtful whether 
arts and crafts contributed in any substantial measure to 
the rise of these towns; they seem to have been rather seats 


of political power. 

The texts of the period make distinct references to the sea, 
and sea voyages, which may have been made for the purpose of 
carrying on commerce, stimulated by the rise ot new arts 
and crafts. 

PRE-MAURYA PERIOD (c. 600-322 B.C.) 

The period from c. 600-322 B.C. may be taken as marking 
a significant change in the economy, which was strengthened 
by the widespread use of iron, extensive cultivation of rice, 
sugar and cotton, rise and growth of numerous towns in 
Northeastern India, further diversification of crafts and their 
organization into guilds, and last, but not least, brisk inland 
and foreign trade. 

The technological basis of the economic progress was the 
growing knowledge of the use of iron, which was further 
facilitated by the use of bellows. Although in one text it is 
stated by way of simile that a ploughshare is healed through the 
whole day, suggesting thereby that the bellows were not in use. 
several texts of the period clearly refer to the use of bellows. 2 
The importance of its introduction has to be emphasized. 
It made possible the turning out of iron tools and implements 
on a large scale, and this hastened the process of the clearance 
of jungles in Bihar. The cultivation of various kinds of rice, 
known as sali and especially the cultivation of sugar during 
this period required deep ploughing, which in its turn demanded 
periodical sharpening of the ploughshare by means of bellows. 
The evidence from F&tjtM shows that fields were ploughed 
twice or thrice ; they were also divided according to crops. 
Thus an improved knowledge of cultivation and use of clTeetive 


2 PCmini, VlI-3-47 ; Vvasagatlasdo (Ed- A. F. Rudolf Hocrnle, Calcutia, 
18'jO), p- 108- 
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implements enabled the peasants to produce more surplus, 
which could be used in feeding the people of about sixty 
towns that are mentioned during this period, and also for 
purposes of trade. Trade received further impetus from 
improvement in means of transport. A later Jataka (iv, 210) 
informs us that a sheath of iron, two inches wide, was put 
round the outer edge of the wheel to make it very strong. 
It seems that by this time iron products themselves had 
become an important item in trade. Herodotus, who flourished 
in the fifth century B.C., refers to the iron-tipped arrows 
carried by Indian soldiers of the army of the Persian ruler, 
Xerxes. Similarly his contemporary, Ktesias, pays tribute to 
the excellence of the two swords of Indian steel presented 
to Artaxerxes Mnemon. Thus it is rightly suggested that 
trade in Indian iron and steel had already commenced from 
this time. At any rate, in spite of the paucity of archaeological 
evidence it is fair to infer that the use of iron in pre-Maurya 
times made an important contribution to the over-all develop¬ 
ment of the economy. 

It seems that the Buddhist ideology of non-injury to 
living beings and reaction against Vedic sacrifices helped to 
protect the cattle wealth, which was indispensable for the 
progress of agriculture. A Buddhist text ( Sutta-Nipcita , 
PTS, 296-297, cf 309) states that cattle constitute the source of 
grain, strength, beauty, happiness (annadd haladci chetd vanada 
sukhada tathd), and hence they should not be slaughtered. 
This value was also emphasized by a Brahraanical law-book, 
which lays down the difficult penance of chdndrdyana for 
slaying a milch-cow or a draught-ox ( Baudhdyana , 1.10.4). 
In view of many references to cowslaughter in Vedic texts, 3 
this must be regarded as a very healthy development from the 
economic point of view. Cattle were probably owned individ¬ 
ually, but, as in the Vedic period, grassland or woodland 
was owned in common. 

3 S R. Das, The Economic History of Ancient India (Calcutta, 1944 
pp. 110-11J. 
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Efforts for the extension of the arable land by clearing 
woodland continued in pre-Maurya times. It is laid down 
by a lawgiver that the king may injure trees that bear fruits 
or flowers in order to extend cultivation and for sacrifices 
( Vasisfha, XIX. 12). There prevailed the practice of burning 
forests for this purpose, as can be inferred from the comment 
of Abhayasuri to a passage of a Jain canonical text (Uvasaga, 
51). Initiative for bringing virgin soil under cultivation was 
obviously taken by the state or the community, to the 
pioneering or collective efforts of which can be ascribed 
the rise of plots of 500 or 1000 karlsas (acres ?), cultivated by 
slaves and hired labourers. But individuals did not lack 
such initiative. We have the instance of the sale of forest 
land cleared by the proprietor or his ancestors (.Buddhist 
India, pp. 46-47). It seems that in Eastern India a considerable 
portion of land lay in the hands of the two upper varnas, 

Who were.free from, taxes, but perhaps a greater part of 

the land was in possession of gahapatis (peasant proprietors) or 
kutumbikas (well-to-do peasants). The number of such independ¬ 


ent peasants was substantial, and their holdings were just 
sufficient to maintain them. According to Baudhdyana , a 
lawgiver of about the 5th century B.C., an ideal economic 
holding, necessary to support a family, seems to have been 
a holding of land measuring six nivartanas. Tim may have 
been the average size of a holding with regional variations. In 
any case the holdings of the individuals were well-demarcated, 
for Panini refers to a systematic survey of agricultural land 
undertaken by special officers called ksetrakaras, corresponding 
to the rajjugdhaka amachchas of Buddhist sources. We have 
no idea of the rate of tithe, which may have varied from 
1 /6th to 1/12th, but in cases of emergency taxes in cash 
were also levied upon the people. 4 In spite of individual 
ownership two things are very clear about the land system 
of pre-Maurya times. Firstly, although land revenues {bhoga- 


V. S. Agrawala, India as known to Partin’! (Lucknow, 1953), pp. 414- 
415. 
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ifamas) were assigned to the Brahmanas, there was no 
sizable class of intermediaries between the king and the 
tillers of the soil. The peasants paid taxes directly to the 
king and were sometimes compelled to perform corvee. 
Secondly, there was a definite anti-alienating and communal 
feeling, subsisting from old tribal days, which did not allow 
free and easy disposal of land by way of sale, gift or mortgage. 

The distinctive feature of prc-Maurya times is the develop¬ 
ment of an urban economy, which reappears in India after a 
lapse of about one thousand years. In connection with the 
begging round of a monk, the Jain canonical texts mention 
different kinds of urban settlements such as a scot-free town, a 
town with an earthen wall, a town with a small wall, an isolated 
town, a large town, a sea-town, and a capital. 5 We further 
learn that Aristobulus, when sent on a commission by 
Alexander to a region left desert by a shifting of the Indus 
to the east, saw the remains of over a thousand towns and 
villages once full of men. Unfortunately these towns of 
the Indus Valley have not been excavated so far. Taking 
the country as a whole, to this period are assigned sixty 
well-known towns, spreading from Champa in the cast to 
Bhrgukachchha in the west, from Kaveripattana in the south 
to Kapilavastu in the north.® Big cities such as Sravasti 
were twenty in number, and six of them were considered 
sufficiently important to be the scene of the Buddha’s passing 
away. These were Champa, Rajagrha, Saketa. KausambI, 
Varanasi and Kuslnara ; the greatness of Pataliputra was 
still a long way off. Really the towns owed their importance 
to arts and crafts. Thus in the case ol Rajagrha iatei texts 
refer to the existence of eighteen guilds. Of the conventional 
eighteen guilds referred to in the Buddhist texts only the 
names of four, i.e., the woodworkers, the smiths, theleathci- 
workers and the painters are mentioned. Every guild was 


o Antavatfa-Dasao Tr. L. D- Barnett), pp- 44-45 ; AyaraAga Salta (PTSj, 
1.7.6.4; Kalpasiitia (Ed H- Jacobi), p- 89; Siiyagaclam (Ed- P- L 
Vaidya), U 2 6. 

0 S. K. Das, op. cit. t pp. 179-183 
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presided over by a head, and. had its own laws to observe. 
In two Buddhist birth-stories, the royal procession on two 
important occasions is said to have included the eighteen 
guilds, 7 which implies that the king exercised some general 
control over the guilds. Probably the bhanddgdrika, who 
held the office of the treasurer at Varanasi, exercised such a 
supervision over all the guilds on behalf of the king. Industry 
and trade were handled by setthis , who generally lived in 
towns but also maintained connections with their counterparts 
living in the countryside. There were different grades of 
sefthis , high and low, and the office of the sett hi was conferred 
as a post of distinction by the king. Such se(this were also 
granted bhogagdmas or revenues of the villages for their upkeep. 
But we are not sure whether the sei(hi had any connection 
with the guild. At any rate, the king's supervision did 
not destroy the initiative of the guilds, for while administering 
justice the king was required to take into account the laws 
of the guilds, castes and regions. Similarly although localization 
and heredity came to be associated with crafts on account 
of the prevalence of the guilds, the guilds did not suffer from 
lack of mobility. We know the story of a whole village 
of carpenters who overnight migrated to a different place 
because they found it impossible to comply with the wishes 
of the king. 


We do not know the exact relation between the village and 
the town. Villages, which because of better means of produc¬ 
tion produced seven'kinds of grain and seven kinds of pulses, 
obviously supplied surplus food for the large number of 
artisans, merchants, soldiers and the household establishments 
of the king and nobles living in the town. Panini indicates that 
the king and richer sections of people employed as many 
as a dozen varieties of attendants to look to their personal 
comforts. 8 While the king realized his taxes in kind, some 


7 R- C-^ Majumdar, Corporate Life in Ancient India (Calcutta, 1918) 

8 V^S. Agrawala, op. c/7., pp. 97-98. 
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se([his collected grain from their bhogagdmas in the countryside, 
which enabled them to live comfortably. In return for surplus 
grain the towns probably supplied cloth to villages, for we 
hear of the cultivation of cotton in the neighbourhood of 
Varanasi which manufactured cloth out of it. 

Like town life, trade revived on a considerable scale after a 
lapse of 1,000 years. Cloth seems to have been an important 
article of trade, for the early Pali texts suggest that cotton 
came into general use in the age of the Buddha, but trade was 
mainly confined to luxury articles. Nevertheless, traders laden 
with commodities frequented the distant and difficult trade 
routes in the country. We have frequent references to 
caravans of 500 carts each in the Buddhist birth-stories. 
Traders also visited such distant countries as Babylon. Shore¬ 
sighting birds were employed to facilitate navigation'. 

Trade was facilitated by the advent of a money economy, 
which was ushered in by the use of punch-marked coins. 


Vcdic evidence for the prevalence of coins is not corroborated 
by any finds belonging to that period. Our earliest finds 
of coins cannot be dated beyond the age of the Buddha, when 
they were used by groups of merchants who punched their 
marks on them. It seems that during this period a money 
economy had penetrated even into some rural areas, so 
much so that even the price of a dead mouse is stated in 
terms of money. So far as towns are concerned we repeatedly 
hear of setlhis or others possessing eighty ko(is (crores) 
of wealth. Money-lending was practised, and although it 
was not encouraged by Buddhism, as by Calvinism, those who 
had not cleared off their debts were not permitted to join the 

Buddhist Samgha. 

It would be fair to conclude that in pre-Maurya times 
urban and rural economy developed on even lines in North¬ 
eastern India, although the precise role of the state in this 
connection cannot be indicated. It has been suggested that 
the punch-marked coins were issued by the ruling dynasties of 
Magadha and Kosala ; the possibility cannot be ignored, but 
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identification of coins with particular rulers still awaits final 
solution. The rulers showed interest in other economic 
activities such as the clearance of forests, regulation of the land 
system and supervision of guilds. 


MAURYA PERIOD (c. 322-200 B.C.) 

In Maurya times we witness an unprecedented expansion of 
the economic activities of the state. The distinguishing feature 
of Maurya economy is the state control of agriculture, industry 
and trade, and the levy of all varieties of taxes on the people. 
Evidently the state was in dire need of a great amount 
of surplus in kind and cash, which had been rendered necessary 
because of several factors. Firstly, no other state in ancient 
India, either earlier or later, maintained such a huge standing 
aimyas the Mauryas did. The process had begun with the 
Nandas (354-324 B.C.), who had raised their army from 5,000 
elephants, 20,000 cavalry and 50,000 footsoldiers to 60,000 
elephants, 100,000 cavalry and 200,000 footsoldiers. Perhaps 
these figures accord well with the traditions about the 
enormous wealth of the Nandas. But by the time of 
Chandragupta Maurya this figure multiplied almost twice, for 
Plutarch and Justin inform us that this first Maurya emperor 
oven an the whole ol India with 600,000 men. Megasthcnes 
puts the total number of Mauryan army at 400,000. To 
maintain this large army', which was essential to defend the 
different parts ol the farflung empire, must have meant a terrific 
economic strain, which could not be met without finding new 
sources of income. Secondly, the Mauryas allowed the policy 
of maintaining sufficient surplus in the treasury against emer¬ 
gencies. The normal taxes were not considered sufficient 
to meet all the needs of the state, and hence the state under¬ 
took and regulated numerous economic activities, which 
formed a profitable source of income to it. These enterprises 
necessitated the employment of a vast, numerous bureaucracy, 
consisting of the superintendents and subordinate staff in some 
thirty departments ; this further burdened the state exchequer, 
which had to be replenished by new sources of taxes. 
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Mauryas made an important contribution to the develop¬ 
ment of rural economy by founding new settlements and 
rehabilitating the decaying ones by drafting surplus settlers Irom 
over-populated areas. The Sudras, who were hitherto regarded 
as the collective property of the three higher varpas, meant foi 
their service as slaves and hired labourers, were encouraged to 
settle down as farmers in these settlements, made possible by 
the aid granted to them by the state. In order to bring virgin 
soil under cultivation, they were allowed remissions of taxes and 
other concessions by way ol supply of cattle, seeds and money, 
in the hope that they would be able to repay when they were 
in a position to do so. In the new settlements land was 
granted to retired village officials and priests, but such land 
could not be sold, mortgaged or inherited. Even the ordinary 
peasants could not pass on their land to the non-taxpaying 
peasants. If the farmers failed to cultivate the plots allotted to 
them, these were transferred to others for better use. Although 
the extent of these new settlements is not known, it would be 
reasonable to suppose that by means ot Sudra labour a 
considerable portion of the Ganga basin was brought under 
cultivation. 

The state farms working under the supervision of the 
sitadhyakfa, or superintendent of agriculture formed a major 
source of income to the state. We do not know the origin of 
these farms, but they seem to have been the natural culmination 
of some plots of 500 or 1000 acres owned by the kulaks in pre- 
Maurya limes. Mogaslhcnes refers to the absence of slavery, 
but under Chandragupta a considerable number of slaves and 
hired labourers was employed in working these farms. Besides, 
the superintendent made use of an advanced knowledge of agri¬ 
culture ; thus Kautilya refers to six seasons, while we find only 

five seasons in the earlier period. 

What heiped agriculture most was the provision of irrigation 
facilities by the state and the regulation of the water supply to' 
the benefit of the agriculturists. Megasihcnes informs US that in 
the Mauryaempire the officer measured the land as in Egypt an 
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5ected sluices by which water was distributed into the branch 
channels, so that everybody might enjoy his fair share of the 
benefit. We learn from Kautilya that irrigation cess amounted 
to a fifth, a fourth and a third of the produce of the irrigated soil, 
respectively. As in Egypt, the regulation of irrigation may 
have contributed to the centralization of the stale power, espe¬ 
cially in Western Bihar, U.P. and Panjab where only a regular 
supply of water could ensure the normal yield of crops. 

The Maurya state regulated trade and industry by means of 
a number of superintendents. The superintendent of commerce 
(panycidhyaksa) corresponded to Megasthenes’ great officers of 
state of whom some held the charge of the market. The 
superintendent of weights and measures ( pauta\ddhyak§a) was 
responsible for enforcing correct weights and measures. The 
superintendent of ships regulated communications by water and 
realized ferry dues. But the customs on commodities for 
internal and external commerce were mainly collected by the 
superintendent of tolls (sul kudhytiksd) ,w ho realized customs 
varying from 1/5 to 1/25 according to the nature of commodities. 
The state derived further profit from the supervision of several 
industries. The superintendent of weaving (sutrddhyaksa) 
looked after the weaving industry, which was mainly run by 
woman labour. The superintendent of liquor managed the 
breweries and state wine shops, which flourished at the cost of 
private breweries, encumbered^with the payment of heavy duties 
to the state. Thus the state enjoyed almost unrestricted monop¬ 
oly in trade in liquor,-as in salt. 

In our opinion the main base of royal power, and all agri¬ 
culture, trade and industry, was mining and metallurgy. Speaking 
of Kalhaians in the lime of Alexander, Stmbo states that the 
Indians are unacquainted with the mining and the smelting of ores 
and hence do not know their wealth and traffic with simplicity 
(McOrindle. Ancient India as Described in Classical Literature, 
p. 86), but this can apply to the Kathaians and not to the 
Indians as a whole. In the Maurya period Kautilya provides for 
the superintendent of mines (akarddhyaksa), who was expected 
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'Aff possess a thorough knowledge of the technical aspects of 
mining, including metallurgy. He was to prospect new mines 
and discover the old ones by various signs. The literary 
evidence suggests that the ores of gold, silver, copper, lead, tin, 
iron and bitumen were worked. But except for the mining of 
copper and gold the archaeological evidence is scanty. It has 
been suggested that copper and gold mines in Dhalbhum in 
Chhotanagpur may have been worked from the time of Chandra- 
gupta Maurya. The nearest copper mines to the Maurya 
capital Pataliputra are those of Baragunda in the Hazaribagh 
district and Singhbhum, and probably they furnished at least 
some copper vessels, used at the court (Murray, JRASB, 3rd 
series, vi, 101). Since numerous small heaps of iron slag are to 
be found scattered all over the iron belt in south Bihar, these 
may have been the refuse of local iron smelters (ibid., 79). But 
whether these workings are as old as the Maurya period cannot 
be stated. Literary evidence, however, does not leave any 
doubt about the working of iron, for loha (iron) in its various 
forms is mentioned far more frequently in the Arthasastra 
than tdmra (copper). The lohadhyaksa seems to have been the 
officer in charge of iron-working. Other officers employed in 
connection with mining and metal work were the superintendent 
of digging (khany&dhyaksa), the officer who distinguished be¬ 
tween different elements (laksanddhyakfa), and the superintend¬ 
ent of salt (lavanadhyaksa) . Thus the state enjoyed a monopoly 
in the working of mines and in trade in mineral products. 
This was a source of not only great income but also of great 
help in strengthening the central power, for onl> the state could 
equip the soldiers with metal arms and furnish agriculture and 
industry with necessary tools and implements. Kautilya was 
fully conscious of this importance of metals and mining. He 
points out that the treasury has its origin in mining, force 
(dundu) in treasury, and it is by means of treasury and force that 
earth is acquired (IJ.2). 

The income derived from economic undertakings was supple¬ 
mented by a large number of customary and new taxes. The 
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ief tax was the royal share in the produce of the peasants, 
amounting to perhaps 1 /6th. But the Greek accounts suggest 
that this was levied at the rate of l/4th of the produce. One 
Greek source indicates that the levy amounted to 1 /4th of the 
produce, while the other states that the peasants received 
1 /4th of the produce as their share. Perhaps the second 
refers to the case of such sharecroppers as were supplied with 
seed, oxen etc. by the state and received arable land for culti¬ 
vation. Those who were in a position to invest their own 
capital in the land allotted to them by the state received half 
the crop as share. Thus the state derived income from both 
the fixed royal share of 1 6th of the produce as well as from 
sharecropping. Besides the regular bhaga (royal share of 1 6th), 
the peasants were required to pay the pindakara , by means of 
a lump assessment made on the groups of villages. We do not 
know the nature of another tax, known as bah\ which was 
as old as Vedic times but may have been a religious tax 
during Maurya times. Kara was pr.obably a part of the produce 
from the fruit and flower gardens paid to the state. Sendbhakta 
probably involved an obligation on the part of the villagers to 
supply provisions to the royal army when it passed through 
their territories. Hiranya seems to have been a payment in 
cash. Tn addition to these the peasants had to pav Irrigation 


cesses, to which reference has already been made. 

Wc have seen how customs and ferry dues constituted 
important sources of income to the state. Taxes were also 
levied on the guilds of artisans living in the capital (or durga), 
v.itich may imply that the artisans living in. the countryside 
enjoyed exemption. Thus the list of taxes in Maurya times is 
impressive, and reveals a deliberate attempt on the part of the 
state to extract as much of surplus produce from the people as 
possible. But what is remarkable is that even these numerous 
taxes, levied normally, could not cope with the mounting expen¬ 
diture of the state. And hence, although we- hear of emergency 
tax in Panini, for the first time the Anhaidstra provides such 
taxation measures on a large scale. One such measure was the 
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imposition of pn'anaya, which has been interpreted as the gift of 
affection, but this meaning seems to be as illusory as that of the 
term bali in the sense of voluntary offering in Maurya times. 
Pranaya, however, could be levied only once and amounted to 
1 /3rd or l/4th of the produce according to the nature of soil. 
Another extraordinary measure laid down by the Arthasastra is 
the compulsory raising of a second crop by the cultivators. We 
learn from Patahjali that the Maurya rulers also raised money 
by setting up images of gods for worship, a device supported 
by the Arthasastra. According to the Jain tradition Chanakya 
issued eight hundred million debased silver coins called kdrsa- 
panas to fill the treasury. All these were evidently emergency 
measures to meet extraordinary situations in Maurya times. 
Moreover, a major portion of the ordinary taxes seem to have 
been set apart for this purpose, for the Maurya policy was to 
deposit half the income as an insurance against emergencies. 
Had they not followed this policy, the incidence of normal 
taxation on the people would have been lower. But, as it is, 
the numerous ordinary and extraordinary taxes, and the under¬ 
taking and control of important economic activities of the 
country, show that the whole economy of the country was 
geared up to the financial needs of the state. 

Perhaps most of these taxes were realized in kind and depos¬ 
ited in the central storehouse under the supervision of its 
superintendent (ko,sthagartulhyaksa). But as would appear from 
payment to government employees in cash (their highest pay 
being 48,000 panas and the lowest 60 panas ) and from the 
duties of the superintendent of mint, money economy had made 
considerable headway. This can be also inferred Iront several 
hoards of the punch-marked silver coins, certain types of which 
are specifically ascribed to Maurya rulers. Nevertheless, further 
development of money economy was thwarted by the Maurya 
policy of freezing naif of the collected taxes in the treasury and 
not putting them to any productive use. Besides, the irksome 
customs levied on all varieties of commodities may have 


acted as another deterrent to the progress of money economy. 
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In spite of this the country registered substantial economic 
progress in the Maurya age, which witnessed giant strides in 
the development of agriculture and mining industry. 

POST-MAURYA PERIOD (f. 200 13.C.-A.D. 200) 

The state control over all sectors of economy established by 
the Mauryas did not last for more than a century. Tn post- 
Maurya times we no longer hear of state farms worked 
hy slaves and hired labourers under the supervision of the 
superintendent of agriculture. But land seems to have been 
mainly in possession of individual farmers. As regards the 
extension of the area of cultivation, state efforts seem to have 
been replaced by individual efforts. The Milinda-panha refers to 
the individual who clears the forest and takes other steps 
lor making the land fit for cultivation. And because he brings 
the land under use, he is called the owner of the land ( Milincia , 
Tienckners ed.. p. 219). This is also corroborated by Manu, 
according to whom sages declare a field to belong to him 
who cleared away the timber, and a deer to him who first 
wounded it (1X.44). Thus theoretically the investment of 
physical labour in a piece of unclaimed property was supposed 
to confer on the individual the title to that property. The 
principle was probably enunciated to give a fillip to the 
extension ol cultivation. This can also be inferred from a 
passage oi Manu, according to which the acceptance of an 
untilled field by a Briihmana is less blamable than that of 
a tilled one (X.l 14). Although, as we shall see presently, the 
pi act ice ol makinggrants of cultivated land had already come 
into vogue, the underlying idea of making grants of untilled 
land to the Brahmanas was to make it' arable. Gautama 
(XXVIIf.4) and Manu (IX.3) encourage separate households 
lie brothers Oil the ground that it increases religious merit * 
this implies promotion of individual ownership of land The 
Divyavadana refers to individual farmers in large numbers 
working hard and engaged in cultivation (Cowell's cal p 463) 
This period gives us the first epigraphic evidence for the 
grant of land by the merchants, lay worshippers and Satavahana 
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rulers to Buddhist monks for their support and allied religious 
purposes ( Luders ’ List, Nos. 1000, 1024, 1030, 1158) in the 
Satavahana dominions. Grants made by the rulers carried 
freedom from taxation and full and unrestricted enjoyment 
of the resources of the village which was granted. Some 
inscriptions refer to the size of plots of 2, 3, 4, 8, 12 and 
26 nivartanas (Arch. Surv. Western India , iv, 97), one nivartana 
being roughly equal to an acre and a half. These plots do not 
necessarily give any idea of the fragmentation of land, except 
suggesting that there also existed smaller plots of land. We 
have, however, also a reference to a grant of 100 nivartanas of 
land of a roya’ 1 field (ibid., p. 106). Remarkably enough, none 
of the inscriptions from Northern India refer to the grant 
of land during this period, although the epigraphic reference to 
the aksayanlvi (perpetual endowment) system in connection 
with money donation may suggest that the grant of land accord¬ 
ing to this tenure, which became fashionable in Gupta times, 
had already begun during the first two centuries of the 
Christian era. 

Stringent punishments, including death, laid down by the 
Taw-books for those who cause any harm to water reservoirs 
and destroy embankments, and the glorification of the virtues 
of constructing wells and tanks, indicate that the importance of 
irrigation was fully realized. Irrigation facilities continued to be 
provided by some rulers on a regional basis. Thus Kharavela 
not only repaired and enclosed a tank in Kalihganagarl, but 
also extended and dug an old canal, opened by king Nanda, at 
the cost of a hundred thousand panas. A work of similar 
importance was undertaken in Saurastra by Rudradaman 
(A.D. 150), who repaired a major breach in the dam of the 
lake by spending enormous wealth out of his own pocket, 
without burdening his subjects with taxes, forced labour and 
emergency impositions. The happy tradition of constructing 
tanks in Western India was maintained by the successors of 
Rudradaman. Tanks seem to have been constructed by §aka 
and Kusana chiefs in Northwestern India. Evidence of the 
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popularity of tanks in this area as well as in the U.P., during the 
first two centuries of the Christian era, is furnished by the practice 
of offering ritual tanks, which have been discovered at Taxila, 
Hastinapur, Udaipur, Ahichchhatra (in Bareilly), KausambI and 
Bhita near Allahabad. While tanks may have been constructed 
by rulers, initiative for such undertakings was also shown 
by individuals, whose house, tank, orchard and fields were 
protected against seizure by others ( Maim , VIII.264). Tanks 
were also dug by cooperative efforts made by the villagers. 
There is, however, not much evidence for the use of canals 
in the first two centuries of the Christian era. This might 
suggest that comparatively smaller plots of land had come to be 
the order of the day, and irrigation by wells or tanks may have 
been employed as an aid to the intensive cultivation of these 
plots. 


Although the state did not undertake agricultural operations 
as it did in the Maurya period, it probably enforced laws to 
protect agriculture, which was apparently disturbed by 
repeated foreign invasions during this period. Thus Manu 
enjoins the king to punish people for theft of agricultural 
implements (IX.293) and provides mutilation for selling false 
seed corn, for taking up seed already sown, and for destroying 
boundary marks (IX.291). Perhaps this was one of the most 
tangible economic benefits, in return for which the state levied 
taxes over the agriculturists. The Milinda-panha refers to the 
village headman ( gamasamiktt ), who summoned all the village 
householders through his messenger for the purpose of levying 
taxes on them on the'king’s behalf (p. 147). 

The state hardly exercised any control over arts and crafts, 
which witnessed a remarkable growth during this period. We 
do not come across so many kinds of artisans in the earlier 
Buddhist texts or the Arthasastra, as during this period. The 
/ mentions about two dozen trades (PTS, ii, 50) 
but the Mahavastu gives a list of thirty-six kinds of workers 
living in the town of Rajagrha (Senart’s cd., iii, 442-443) The 
list is not exhaustive, for it is said at the end of it that there are 
others besides these mentioned (ibid). The Militula-panha 
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enumerates as many as seventy-five occupations (p. 331), about 
sixty of which were connected with various kinds of crafts. Of 
these, eight crafts were associated with the working of metal, 
such as gold, silver, lead, tin. copper, brass, iron and precious 
stones or jewels (p. 331). A variety of brass ( drakuta ), zinc, 
antimony and red arsenic are also mentioned ( Mahdvastu, 
ii, 106). All this betokens considerable advance and special¬ 
ization in the working of metals. Particularly, technological 
knowledge about the working of iron had made sufficient 
progress. It is stated that even when beaten black iron carries 
weight and that it does not vomit up the water it has once 
soaked in ( Milinda , p. 415). It is because of this progress in 
iron-working that Indian iron and steel are mentioned in the 
Periplus as imports into the Abyssinian ports. 

Cloth-making, silk-weaving, making of arms and luxury 
articles (Milinda, p. 331) seem to have made progress during 
this period. Five processes of cloth manufacture were under¬ 
taken by Gotami, the aunt of the Buddha (Milinda, p. 240). 
Mathura had acquired special celebrity for its manufacture of 
sd(aka , a special kind of cloth (Patahjali, 1.1.2. ; Kielhorn, 
i, 19). Manu levies taxes on the produce of the weavers, who 
probably owed their affluence to trade in textiles produced in 
Mathura. We do not know whether there was any special 
progress in the manufacture of oil, for the tailikachakra or oil 
wheel is mentioned in the Divydvadana (p. 70). In the inscrip¬ 
tions of the period, weavers, goldsmiths, dyers, workers in metal 
and ivory, jewellers, sculptors, fishermen, smiths, and more 
frequently perfumers, figure as donors of caves, pillars, tablets, 
cisterns etc. to the Buddhist monks, which suggests that their 
crafts were in a flourishing condition. 

In post-Maurya times we get the earliest epigraphic evi¬ 
dence regarding the existence of the guilds of artisans. Artisans 
were organized under their headmen, who probably enjoyed the 
favour of the king ( Liiders ’ List , No. 346). During the second 
century A.D. in the Satavahana territory money (in silver 
panas) was deposited by the lay devotees of Buddhism with 
the potters, the oil millets and the weavers for the purpose of 
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oviding robes and other necessities for the monks (. Luders 5 
List, Nos. 1133, 1 137). In the same century a sum of money was 
deposited by a chief with the guild of flour-makers at Mathura, 
out of the monthly interest of which a hundred Brahmanas 
were to be served daily (£7, xxi, Inser. No. 10). Thus the 
craftsmen organized in guilds could function independently. 
Evidently they could purchase raw materials and implements 
with money deposited with them and could pay interest on it 
out of the proceeds from the sale of their commodities. 
Literary evidence indicates that the number of guilds had 
increased during this period. Besides the traditional eighteen 
guilds the Makavastu (iii, 442 f.) mentions eleven kinds of 
artisans, all working under their respective heads (ii, 463-478). A 
comparison of the two lists of this text attests of the existence of 
at least two dozen guilds of artisans during this period. Many 
of these artisans functioned both as producers and small traders. 
Although the Buddhist texts refer to Rajagrha and Sakala as 
centres of arts and crafts, most artisans known from inscriptions 
were confined to the Mathura region, and to the Western 
Deccan, where their prosperity was stimulated by the growing 
trade with Rome. 

From the economic point of view the most important devel¬ 
opment of the period was the thriving trade between Southern 
India and the Roman Empire. In the beginning the major 
part of trade between Rome and India seems to have been by 
land. But the movement of the Sakas, Parthians and KuSanas 
which followed from the first century B.C. put an end to this 
trade. The Parthians of Iran, however, imported iron and steel 
possibly from China or India. But from the first century A.D. 
there began mainly trade by the sea. The discovery of monsoons 
by Hippalus in A.D. 46 gave a great impetus to this trade 
which may have existed in driblets in earlier times. The sailors 
now became armed with better knowledge of navigation, which 
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enabled them to call at the Indian ports of Bhrgukachchha 
(Broach) and Arikamedu (Pondicherry). But the trade between 
India and Rome was not carried on in articles of daily or 
common use. The details show a brisk commerce in luxury 
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goods but no extensive production by large industries. 9 It seems 
that the Romans mainly imported spices for which Southern 
India was famous. They also imported muslins, pearls and 
jewelstones from Central and Southern India. All this may be 
taken as constituting “terminal trade,” for these products were 
directly supplied by India (Wheeler, Rome beyond the Imperial 
Frontiers, Pelican, p. 164). Besides, there was also some 
“transit trade” (ibid.), especially in silk, which, diverted by 
Parthian hostility from the more direct continental routes, some¬ 
times found its way from China via the east coast of India to 
the ports of the Malabar coast from where it went to the West 
(ibid.). In return the Romans exported to India wine- 
amphorae and red-glazed Arretine ware, which have been 
discovered in recent excavations at Arikamedu. But, what is 
more important, the Romans exported to India large numbers of 
coins, invariably of gold and silver. Sixty-eight hoards of 
Roman coins of the first century A.D. have been unearthed in 
the sub-continent, and no fewer than fifty-seven come from 
south of the Vindhyas (ibid., p. 165). This justifies the com¬ 
plaint of Pliny who bewails the fact that Rome was being 
drained of gold on account of her trade with India. 

It has been suggested that the Indians in peninsular India 
did not know the use of gold or silver currency (ibid., p. 167), 
and that, for the most part, the imported coins can only have 
been used as bullion (ibid.). But we have some silver coins 
ascribable to the Andhras, and the epigraphic evidence suggests 
the use of silver panas. Hence Roman gold coins may have 
been valued for their intrinsic worth, but may also have circ¬ 
ulated in big transactions. As regards the use of gold coins in 
the North, the Greek and Kusana rulers issued gold coins. But 
on account of contact with Rome the dlnara type of gold coins 
began to be issued by the Kusana rulers and became abundant 
under Gupta rule. Nevertheless, in day-to-day transactions 
silver and especially gold coins could hardly be used by the 
people. Pamnjali refers to payment in niskas to the wage 
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earners ( karmakdras ), but these do not seem to have been gold 
coins at this stage. In this connection the issue of lead or 
potin coins by the Andhras is significant, for it indicates that in 
the Deccan and in the coastal area money economy had come to 
be prevalent. The same inference can be drawn in respect of 
Northern and Northwestern India from the coinage of the 
Kusanas, who perhaps issued the largest number of copper 
coins. Copper coins were also issued in large quantities by the 
Naga rulers, especially Ganapati Naga, and by seveial indig¬ 
enous dynasties such as those ot the Yaudheyas and the Mitra 
rulers of KausambI, Mathura, Avanti and Ahichchhatrft and other 
dynasties. This would suggest that perhaps in no other period 
had money economy penetrated so deeply into the common 
people of the towns and suburbs as during this period, a devel¬ 
opment which fits well with the growth of arts and crafts and 
the country’s flourishing trade with the Roman Empire. In 
spite of this progress of money economy, if we rely on Manu 
it would appear that royal officers were not paid in cash. 
Revenue officials, who were in charge of one, ten. twenty, a 
hundred or a thousand villages, were remunerated by grants of 
land (Manu, VII.115-120), which indicates the dominance of 
natural economy in rural areas. 


GUPTA PERIOD (c. A D. 200-500) 

The main interest of the economic history of the Gupta age 
lies not so much in its foreign trade and money economy as in 
the partial feudalization of the land system and the rise of local 
units of production. ~An important development was the grant 
of cultivated land to temples and Brahmanas in Northern and 
Eastern Bengal, and in the eastern part of modern Madhya 
Pradesh.-'But the land grants in Madhya Pradesh differed from 
those in Bengal in two important respects. -The Bengal grants 
were the result of sale transactions effected by individuals and 
involved the transfer of land, but the Central India grants were 
made by feudatories who gave away village^ The Bengal grants 
were made with the consent of the officers of the central govern¬ 
ment and carried immunity from taxes only, but the Central 
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India grants provided administrative immunities as well. 
Nevertheless, in the case of both these regions, terms denoting 
uncultivated land were used in a conventional sense. The same 
seems to have been true of the grants dated in the Kalachuri- 
Chedi era, found in Gujarat and Maharastra during the 5th to 
the 7th century A.D. '-'fhe usual phraseology in most such grants 
is that villages and plots of land were granted together with 
udrangci and uparikara , inclusive of all dues and exempt from 
all gifts, forced labour and special rights, and not to be entered 
by soldiers and policemen, which indicates that these areas were 
settled areas.^It has been suggested that the practice of granting 
land in Bengal and other parts of India extended the area under 
cultivation and rural settlement. This may have been true of 
some plots of land in Northern and Eastern Bengal, but gener¬ 
ally in Madhya Pradesh, Gujarat and Maharastra settled villages 
and cultivated plots of land were the objects of gifts. ~tn some 
cases the order regarding the grant of a village to the Brahmanas 
was conveyed to the Brahmana and other inhabitants of the 
village, which shows that the Brahmanas were not introduced 
into the village as pioneering cultivators. 
ythe terms of transfer indicate that generally plots of land 
were cultivated not by the Brahmanas but by temporary 
peasants. It seems that the number of independent and 
permanent peasant proprietors paying land tax directly to the 
king was falling off. Fa-hsien states that “only those who till 
the king’s land pay a land tax” and that they are free to go or 
stay as they please (Legge, A Record of Buddhistic Kingdom , 
pp. 42-43). This probably excludes a large number of other 
people, who did not pay land taxes to the state but to priests, 
temples, monasteries and other intermediaries. For in the 
succeeding paragraph Fa-hsien clarifies the position by stating 
that monasteries are given fields and gardens with husbandmen 
and cattle to cultivate them (ibid., p. 43). Land grants from 
the 4th to the 6th century A.D. in Maharastra and Gujarat 
clearly establish that the recipient was given the right of 
enjoying the land, cultivating it or getting it cultivated on lease 
(C.7/, iv. No 2, line 6 ; No. 11, line 13 etc.). The number of the 
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ho were actual cultivators may not have been 
insubstantial, for the law-books of the period provided that 
Brahmanas might legitimately take to cultivation. But in many 
cases the Brahmanas and temples got their lands cultivated by 
others. 

The law-books show that similar arrangements were made in 
relation to secular holdings, with the difference that the owner 
of the land had to make some payment to the state. Kautilya 
provides that in new settlements land fit for cultivation should be 
given to the peasants by the king (/4S, 11.1), but Yajnavalkya 
lays down that land should be assigned to the cultivator by the 
landowner ( ksetrasvdml), who, of course, was entitled to 
the fruits of improvement made on the land in the case of the 
absence of the owner (svdmt) (11.157). In the organization of 
the land system Yajnavalkya (11.158) introduces three stages, 
namely, malupati (king), ksetrasveimi (landowner) and krsak 
(cultivator) which is roughly corroborated by Brhaspati 
(XIX.54-55). The intermediaries leased out land to cultivators, 
who were liable to penalties if they neglected cultivation (Yaj., 
11.157-158 ; Br XIX.19, 53-55). So these cultivators were in the 
nature of temporary peasants. The same seems to have been 
true of the peasants under donees, who could replace old 
peasants by new and thus might oust their tenants ( CII , iv, 
Introd., p. clxxi). Besides, the economic advantages, which 
hitherto accrued to the state, were completely transferred to the 
donees, thus cutting -asunder the ties between the central 
government and the peasants. The state, however, maintained 
its control over the free peasants through the imposition of 
taxes. The villager had to make not only various kinds of 
contributions to royal troops and officials when they passed 
through their areas, but they were also subjected to forced labour 
(sarva-vis(i) of all varieties probably, however, for military 
purposes. Local officers were gradually assuming economic 
power. Vatsyayana informs us that peasant women were com¬ 
pelled to fill up the granaries of the village headman, take things 
into or out of his house, clear or decorate his residence work 
in his fields, and spin yarn of cotton, wool, flax or hemp for 
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his clothes (V.5.5.), so that clothes might be supplied to him 
locally. Some of the commodities thus produced were also put 
on sale, apparently to cater to the simple needs of the villagers. 
The Maurya state regulation of trade and industries was giving 
way to the management of these affairs by the chiefs of local 
economic units, independent of,the central control. 

There is further evidence to show that an important develop' 
ment in Gupta times was the rise of local units of produc¬ 
tion. Irrigation tended to be a local responsibility. In the 
Gupta period we have a reference to the repair of the famous 
Sudarsana lake in Saurastra, carried out by the local provincial 
government. But already from the beginning of the Christian 
era the local population had begun to take initiative in irriga¬ 
tion. The law-books of Brhaspati lay down that the guilds 
should look after irrigation dams (XVII. 11-12). 

Elaborate laws about corporate activities can also be linked 
with the rise of local and “autonomous” units of produc¬ 
tion. The law-books of Gupta times lay down detailed rules 
regarding partnerships in business and functioning of guilds. 
These corporate bodies not only performed important economic 
functions such as carrying out joint contracts, plying trade 
and receiving money deposits, but also performed judicial and 
executive functions in relation to their members. Epigraphic 
evidence of the period shows that the guilds not only issued 
coins and seals, but also maintained their militia, which, accord¬ 
ing to the Kalachuri inscriptions, was known as srenibala. The 
increasingly autonomous character of the guilds, as virtually 
independent units of production and political power, can be in¬ 
ferred from the rules which govern the relation between the 
guilds and the state. While the earlier texts enjoin the king to 
pay respect to the customs ( sretudharma ) of the guilds (Gaut 
XI.21-22 ; Manu, VIII.41 and 46), those of the Gupta period 
instruct the king to enforce the usages prevalent in the guilds 
1 Ydj., 11.192, cf 1.361 ; Ncirada, X.2.). Brhaspati lays down 
that whatever is done by the heads of guilds towards other 
people, in accordance with prescribed regulations, must be 
approved by the king, for they are declared to be the appointed 
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managers of affairs (XVII. 18). He also warns that if the 
usages of localities, castes and families (kulas) are not main¬ 
tained, the people will get discontented and wealth will suffer 
thereby (1.126). Thus it seems that the guilds were free to act 
in whatever way they liked, and the king was bound to accept 
their decision. 10 It is true that on certain occasions the king 
could interfere in the affairs of the guilds. Narada ordains that 
the king should prevent a combination of different guilds, 
probably of a hostile* nature, the arming of these corporations 
without sufficient grounds, etc. He should also prevent them 
Irom embarking on anti-state or immoral or criminal actions 
(X.4-7). But these regulations clearly show that during this 
period the guilds were considered capable of threatening the 
authority of the state. Probably some of these guilds dominated 
the economic life of the towns such as Vaisall and Mandsore, 
and thus functioned as independent units of production. 

lhat local units of production were coming into existence 
can be also inferred from the paucity of coins of common use 
from the Gupta period onwards. While the Indo-Bactrians, and 
especially the Kusanas, issued a considerable number of copper 
coins, which were evidently in common use in the Panjab, and 
occasionally are found even as far east as Buxar in Bihar, the 
Gupta emperors, other than Kumaragupta, hardly issued any 
copper coins. Thus Fa-hsien seems to have been correct when 
he stated that cowries formed the common medium of exchange. 
Tven allowing for the Tact that copper is more susceptible to 
corrosion than more precious metals, the comparative rarity of 
Gupta copper coins suggests that money economy was becoming 
weaker at this time. Coins in general become still rarer from 
the time of Harsavardhana onwards, which leads us to the 
conclusion that from the seventh century A.D. onwards trade 
suffered a decline and urban life began to disappear, a feature 
which can be compared with a similar development in Iran. 

Reference has been made to the issue of copper coins by 
several indigenous dynasties of Northern India in post-Maurya 
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times. There also began the practice of issuing coins by the 
nigamas during the post-Maurya and Gupta periods, which 
seems to provide further evidence of the rise of self-sufficient 
economic units. This accelerated the process of political dis¬ 
integration, for issuing coins was an important function of the 
sovereign power. Besides, the issue of seals by Nalanda villages, 
which glorified themselves as janapadas even in Gupta times, in¬ 
dicates that they were emerging not only as politically independ¬ 
ent but also as economically self-sufficient units. At least four 
such seals were issued from villages, some of which were issued 
by the nigamas, but not by rural units as we find in post-Gupta 


times. 

The rise of the local units of production undermined central 
authority, but some allied developments such as the strengthen¬ 
ing of guilds helped to improve the position of artisans, who, 
instead of working a day in a month for the king, were now 
required to pay taxes. This was obviously an indication of 
further progress in arts and crafts. As in the previous period, 
during this period also the basis of economic progress lay in the 
extended and better technical use of metals. The Amarakosa 
furnishes us a long list of commonly used metals. We get two 
names for bell-metal ( piltala ) (II.9.96), four names for lead 
(ibid., 105), three names for mica, four names for antimony 
(ibid., 100), four names for blue vitriol (ibid., 101), three names 
for vitriol of copper (rasanjana) (ibid., 102), four names for 
calx of brass (ibid., 103), five names for yellow orpiment 
(haritala) (ibid.), five names for red chalk (silajatu) (ibid., 104), 
seven names for red arsenic (ibid., 108), three names for nitre 
or saltpetre (ibid., 108), and five names for natron or alkali 
(ibid . 109). Thus these furnish us not only with the names of 
metals, natural and artificial, but also with various kindso! ingie- 
dients used in making alloys. Copper, mica, manganese oi glass, 
and mines, of which the king was regarded as the owner, are 
mentioned in the works of Kalidasa. But from the point of view 
of common use the most important metal was iron, for accoid- 
ing to a Mahayanist text the yogi was permitted the use of 
earthen or iron pots, not of gold, silver, bronze or copper pots. 
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The Amarakosa gives seven names for iron and two names for 
iron rust (II.9.98-99). The same text provides five names for 
ploughshare (II.9.13), which may indicate ready supply of this 
most important agricultural implement and intensive cultivation 
of land. It seems that during this period there had also taken 
place some improvement in the ploughshare itself. In connec¬ 
tion with the performance of the ordeal ceremony it is stated 
that the ploughshare, 4 lb. in weight and eight angulas or four 
inches in breadth, was used in cultivation ( Brliaspciti , IX.79-80). 
The weight seems to be reasonable, although the breadth may 
have been actually less. At any rate this indicates the use of a 
heavy ploughshare intended for deep ploughing or bringing 
virgin soil under cultivation. As is evident from the Mchrauli 
Iron Pillar of Chandra, the technical knowledge in iron-working 
had reached its high watermark during this period. The manu¬ 
facture of bronze articles, which became more abundant from 
this period onwards, became widespread on account of the 
increasing and easy use of iron implements. Metal-workers 
formed an important and sizable class of artisans, but hardly 
owned metals. It was laid down that a metal-worker in iron, 
copper, lead, tin, silver or gold, had to pay to the owner of 
these metals, who gave them to him to prepare utensils from, 
for the loss in smelting which exceeded the usual loss (Jolly, 
Hindu Law and Custom , p. 236). 

Besides metal-workers, we # learn about the existence of 
garland-makers, washermen, potters, bricklayers, weavers, tailors, 
painters, armourers, leather-workers, blacksmiths, and shell- 
gutters, for each of whom Amara gives two naine.s (11.10.5-10). 
He, however, gives four names for goldsmiths and five 
for carpenters (11.10.8-9), which shows that their crafts were 
considered more important in society. The inscriptions show 
that in Central and Western India the crafts of silk-weavers and 
oilmen flourished well, for they were organized in guilds, 
made endowments for religious purposes, and especially the 
silk-weavers of Malwa showed considerable mobility and 
initiative. 

In spite of flourishing arts and crafts foreign trade does not 
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n to have been as extensive as in post-Maurya times. Trade 
with Rome, which was the main source of earning bullion for 
India, was undermined by the Roman reaction against the drain 
of Roman gold and was completely stopped because of the 
Huiia invasions of the Roman and Gupta Empires. Trade 
was, however, revived between India and the Byzantine Empire, 
as we learn from the account of Procopious, and the balance 
was still in favour of India. As usual the chief article of 
import by foreign traders was spices, to which we may add silk 
produced and manufactured in India ; for Chinese silk was 
probably obtained by Byzantium directly from China rather 
than through India. The coast .! (people of Southern India 
carried on trade with the country of Southeast Asia, where 
they had planted colonies, but thi did not seriously affect the 
economy of the interior of the co \ Really the comparative 
absence of copper coins issued by Lie central authority during 
this period shows that there was hardly any easy medium 
through which the ordinary folk of one town could enter into 
exchange relations with those of the other. The gold coins 
issued by the Gupta rulers could be useful only for big transac¬ 
tions such as the sale and purchase of land, in which dlndras 
were used. Smaller transactions were evidently conducted 
through the barter system or cowries. It will be therefore fair 
to hold that Indian economy in Gupta times was based on self- 
sufficient units of production, in villages and towns. The 
bond of state control which kept these units together in Maurya 
times and that of copper currency which unified them in post- 
Maurya times no longer operated during this period, this is, 
however, not to suggest that production declined. On the cont¬ 
rary, it seems to have shown a substantial rise, leading to some 
improvement in the position of lower orders. 11 

The above survey of the economic history of ancient India, 
covering a period of about 3,000 years, shows that changes 
m economic life were not as swift and rapid as in political life, 
but they were not altogether absent. We can mark certain well- 

R- S. Shanna, Siidras in Ancient India (Delhi, 19S8), pp- 234-241- 
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defined stages in this long history, namely, the urban economy 
of the Harappa culture ; the pastoral and plough-cultivation 
economy of Vedic times ; the wider use of iron, the extensive 
cultivation of rice, sugar and cotton, and the rise of towns in 
pre-Maurya times ; the Maurya state control of all sectors of 
economy ; expansion of money economy and thriving trade with 
the Roman Empire in post-Maurya times ; and the partial 
feudalization of the land system and the rise of local units of 
production in Gupta times. Many of these changes could not 
have been rendered possible without periodical improvements 
in the tools, implements and knowledge of production. It has 
been held that in India there has been practically no change in 
the means of economic production for more than 2,000 years, 12 

but so far as ancient India is concerned there can be no basis 
for such a view. 


12 


s. N. Dasgupta, A History of Sanskrit Literature 
Introch, p. xciv. 
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Comparative View 
of 

Law in 'Ancient India 


By Ancient India, for the purposes of this article, I mean 
India as pictured in the literature from the days of Rgveda 
down to the latest Dharmasastras. It is virtually impossible to 
delimit this great era by dates ; for the guesses of scholars, for 
they are after all, little more than that, differ not only by 
centuries but even by millennia. For working purposes we may 
take the age most generally accepted, say, 2000 B.C. to the early 
centuries A.D. 

The law as here developed, though it lacks the precision and 
scientific form of classical Roman jurisprudence, almost rivals 
modern laws in richness of detail. 

By the Austinian definition there has never been any positive 
law in all this vast literature. The laws of ancient India never 
were commands of the sovereign. Like ancient Athenians, 
Romans and Egyptians, Indians believed Dharma or law to be 
superhuman—the eternal order of things. 

Naturally this law' embraces in its widest sense, the laws 
governing physical phenomena as well as the lives of all living 
things. In a narrower sense it includes all rules oi human 
conduct. When Manu says, “If Dharma is destroyed, it 
destroys and, if protected, it protects/' 1 he uses the terms in this 

* Manusarhhita Canto VIII, verse 15 F.d- Jollv, London, frubner & 
Co., 1887). 
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'sense of rules of right conduct which holds society together. 

In course of time, however, ancient India came to distinguish 
from the general body of religious and ritual law some rules 
which formed the basis of adjudication and enforcement by the 
king. This part came to be called Vyavahara, rules of the 
king’s justice. It consisted of rules not laid down by the 
command of kings, but those which the king was bound to 
follow in the administration of justice. They constrained not 
only the subject, but equally the king himself. This part of the 
law is the nearest approximation to positive law that ancient 
India ever reached. 

The scope of this essay covers only this law. the law' of 
Vyavahara or King’s Justice. But we must not lose sight of the 
fact that this law was always looked upon as part of the whole 
law or Pharma, and equally with the rest of it. whether dealing 
with religion, ritual or other rules, was of superhuman origin— 
not even the command of God, like the laws of Moses—but 
eternal and coeval with the Supreme Being, binding on gods and 
men alike. 

Before the king became a judge, the law of the Vedic people, 
like those of prejural Rome or Athens, consisted entirely of 
rules of conduct originating in customs and usages, but believed 
to be of superhuman authority upheld by supernatural sanc¬ 
tions. It was in fact, like the Fas of Rome, a part of the code 
of ritual for which the only sanction was magic and religion. 

Naturally it was entirely regulated and laid dowm by the 
sages of the community, the Rsis of India or the Augurs and 
Pontiffs of Rome. In very early times in India such men are 
seen to be assembled in colleges called Parisads, and it is to them 
that men appealed for guidance. They preserved, developed and 
handed down from generation to generation their traditional 
knowledge which was ultimately embodied in manuals for the 
use of their schools. A part of these manuals became the 
source of the lex scripia of ancient India. 

The society whose habits and customs are imbedded in the 
Vedas and in the early manuals was the main root but not the 
only source of the entire law of later times. 
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The Vedas themselves indicate that round about the Arya set¬ 
tlement in Northwest India there were several other races beyond 
the present frontiers of Tndia and Pakistan right up to Cential 
India and possibly Thibet with whom the Aryas were in contact, 
friendly or hostile. Moreover, in the very territory coveted 
by early Aryas there had already been a people with a great and 
more ancient culture, the remains of whose extensive empire are 
to be found in Mohenjodaro, Harappa and elsewhere.' In the 
South there were the great Dravidian races ; in the East as well as 
in the South, there seem to have been races with a civilization 
different from that of the Aryas and with whom the Aryas came 
into contact. Even Assyria and Babylon, with which the people 
of Mohenjodaro were already in commercial contact, were not 
apparently outside the pale of the ancient Indian contacts. 

Moreover, the earliest evidence of the laws indicate that 


within the villages of the Aryas themselves lived people of other 
cultures who pursued occupations deemed lowly by the Aryas, 
for the benefit of the Aryas. Many such people are mentioned, 
at first casually, but clearly and specifically in the Grhya and 
Dharmasutras. Barbers, washermen, cultivators, small traders, 
herdsmen, usurers and artisans are mentioned. Their duty was 
to serve the Aryas. They were not governed by, nor entitled to 
the privilege of, Arya law but were ruled by their own laws and 
customs, by their own groups or guilds. 3 

As the Arya society and culture spread, it gradually 
absorbed within its fold most of this multitude of peoples of 
India, and in that process, on the one hand, the Arya law 
naturally adopted and adapted many laws and customs of these 
various peoples, on the other, it is more than likely that these 
other races absorbed and mixed up with their old laws the Arya 
laws, modified to suit their own customs. Some of these races 


For a brief hut adequate account of this culture see Stuart igg . 
Prehistoric India Penguin Library). , Pjtn L v n f i/ u > 

Gautama Dharmastltra, Chap. XI. paras 21-22. Sa . c,c A^l" p rcss 
Ea t. Vol II, ed- Max Midler, trans- Biihler. Oxford, Clarendon Pi •• 
1H97i. Rrhaspati {Sacred Rooks of the East, ed- Max MuHer.tia • j . • 
Oxford, Clarendon Pass. 1889, Vol. XXXIII. P . 281). S imdarty,^* 
low always recognized that where a people were conquered, 11 
and usages were to be maintained unimpaired, rct/ffayai a.k . 
verses 312-343. 
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_ the Andhras, the Cholas, Cheras and Pandyas established 
great empires in later days and helped to propagate this 
synthetic culture. Invading settlers like the Sakas also made 
their contribution. In this way, over centuries and millennia a 
process of development of the law of the very variegated Indian 
people went on and created an amalgam which was the Hindu 
law of later days. Its roots are in Vedic society, but it prolif¬ 
erated into many laws and customs in which non-Arya influ¬ 
ences were not wanting. 


I 

KING’S JUSTICE (VYAVAHARA) 


In the Vedas the king is nowhere found to administer 
justice. In later Vedic works, e.g., Brahmanas, as also in later 
literature, the king is associated with Danda or punishment but 
not, apparently, with adjudication. 

In the Dharmasutras which represent a later stage of devel¬ 
opment of laws, adjudication of disputes, under the name of 
I yavahara, becomes one of the primary duties of the king. He 
is to be advised by learned Brahmanas, but it is the king who 
decides. As we go on to later times this Vyavahara grows in 
volume and importance as a specific head of Dharma or law. 
Rules of law to be observed by the king in his administration 
of justice ( Vyavahara ) grow from,scanty beginnings into a large 
body of laws distinguished from ritual laws of A char a, 
Prdyaichitta, etc. and approximate to the modern concept of 
positive law, being administered and enforced by the sovereign 
authority. 4 

The process by which this posiihe law, Vyavahara, emerged 
as a distinguishable entity from the general mass of ritualistic 
Dharma seems to have been somewhat similar to that in ancient 
Rome. There the law as part of the Fas was controlled by the 


A topic of Vyavahara is thus defined by Yujmvalkvct ; “When a nersnn 
oppressed by others in a manner contrary to law and p , , son - 

to the king, that becomes a topic of Vyavahara:' t husV W,,?™'' ons 
to signify not law generally but only laws on topics which could* 
up for trial before the king. Yajhavalkya, Chap. II, verse 5 
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College of Pontiffs, subject to the absolute authority of the 
Gentes and the Curiae in disputes within the gens or the curia. 
The king’s first interference in disputes is symbolized in the 
initial formality of the Legis Actio Sacramento which indicates 
that the king’s or the praetor’s jurisdiction could come in 
overriding that of the domestic tribunals of old, only to prevent 
a fight and keep the peace.’' 

In ancient Indian law an indication of similar development is 
furnished by the character of the categories of disputes which 
formed the subject of Vyavahara in Chapter XII of Gautama 
Dharmasiitra . 6 These included practically only a few cases of 
assault, insult and grave breach of social proprieties enjoined by 
Dharma. This list is only slightly elaborated in the other early 
Dharmasutras. 

It is not as if these were the only effective laws of the society 
at the time of the Dharmasutras. On the contrary, in Gautama 
and other Dharmasutras themselves there are elaborate rules 
relating to Family Law', including marriage, sonship, kinship, 
law of duties of students, including all relations between master 
and pupil, rules of inheritance and so forth running into minute 
details. But these laws did not and could not in those days be 
enforced by Vyavahara or a suit in the king's court, but only 
in the domestic tribunals like kulas (gentes) and guilds includ¬ 
ing occupational or sectarian guilds or village guilds enumerated 
in later works as srenis, naigamas, pdsandis , ganas and vratas, 
etc . 7 

The early inclusion of a law' of debt in the chapter on 
Vyavahara or king’s justice is an exception, where the king 
interfered in a civil dispute at the earliest stage. The reason is 
to be sought in the viewpoint of ancient law regarding debt. 

5 Sir Henry Maine’s Ancient Law (London, John Murray, ed-, 1901), 
p. 375- 

U Sacred Books of the East , Vol. IT, pp. 238 seep 

7 Yajfiavalkya, Chap. IF, verse 20, author's Evolution of Ancient Indian 
l aw Calcutta, Eastern Law House, 1953, p. 45)- In fact the older law- 
books deal only with the laws of the twice-born, i-e-, Aryas. leaving the 
others to be governed by their own customs- It was only the present 
Mamisa/nfiitd that for the first time purports to lay down the law lor all, 
including “laws of countries, kulas , jails x or pusandis (outcastes) and 
ganas." Mamisariihitfi, Canto I, verse 118- 
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Non-payment of debt was deemed a grave sin with dire conse¬ 
quences after death and a crime similar to theft of another’s 
property. In ancient Rome, debt, which could originally be 
contracted only by Nexum, placed the debtor at the mercy of 
his creditor or creditors who could enforce payment entirely by 
self-help . 8 

In India too a debtor was treated as wholly at the mercy ot 
the creditor who could realize his debt entirely by self-help. 
This is indicated by comparatively late texts surviving in Manu 
and Yajnavalkya which lay down the rule that a creditor has the 
right to realize his debt by persuasion, litigation or iraud, 01 by 
putting the debtor under spiritual coercion by acharita or fast¬ 
ing at the door of the debtor ; and if, while the creditor is trying 
to realize his debt in one of these ways, the debtor complains to 
the king, the king would compel the debtor to pay the debt with 
interest and pay the king a fine of equal amount . 9 

Creditors would therefore seldom have occasion to sue for 
debt in the king’s courts, and it is not surprising that Megas- 
thenes 10 who had experience only in the Court of Chandragupta 
did not see any suit for realizing a debt or deposit or pledge. 

With the emergence of the king as judge by the time of the 
Dharmasutras , a new chapter of development of positive law 
opened. The scope of his powers, narrowly limited at the start, 
gradually spread out into an extensive jurisdiction and an enor¬ 
mous development of the Vyavaham portion of the laws. 

The king was enjoined to do justice in his Sabhu or council 
of learned Brahmanas only. At a later date when the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the king was greatly extended and trade and commerce 
flourished and brought forth powerful Sr es this or merchants, 
we find that even a few l uniks or merchants were to be admit¬ 
ted as members of the Sabhas , 11 


8 Rudolf Sohm, Institutes, p. 51. Trans- by James Crawford Ledlie 3rd 
Edition, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1907. 

5) Manu , Canto VIII, verses 47-49 ; Yajnavalkya, Chap. II, verse 40. 

10 Fragments translated in Ancient India , b> J. W. McCrindle 18‘ 7 6-1877 
Reprinted, Calcutta, Chakravarti Chattcrpcs & Codd, I9?6 p 68 

11 See author’s Evolution of Ancient Indian Law (Calcutta Eastern Law 
House, 1953), pp. 39-40 ; Katydyanasmid , Kane’s collection of texts 
• Bombay, 1933;, p. 10, text. No. 58. 
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All this meant that the king’s administration of justice 
largely went into the hands of the members of the Sahhd who 
were specialists in law, and we find a learned person acting as 
Prcidvivak who functioned as presiding judge in the absence of 
the king. Further on, we find the administration ol justice 
being decentralized and a number of judges appointed by the 
king {adhis(hita) deciding cases, subject to a final appeal to the 
king’s court . 12 

One important result of the administration of justice going 
into the hands of specialists was the gradual development of an 
elaborate law of procedure. There is hardly any law of 
procedure and very little of the law of evidence in the earliest 
Dharmasutras. These are obviously separated by long ages of 
evolution before the Samhita of Yajnavalkya was compiled. 
And in Yajnavalkya 13 we find quite an elaborate law of pro¬ 
cedure in Vyavahara, which is said to have four parts or ieet 
(padn) : the Plaint, the Answer, the Proof or Trial and the 
Decree. On each of these parts Yajnavalkya goes into some 
considerable detail, as well as into the law of different kinds of 
evidence : divine, including ordeals and oaths, and human, 
including documents and oral testimony. 

These laws are further developed in a series of Sntrti texts 
of Narada, Brhaspati, Katyayana, Yama, etc. The resulting 
iaw is a very fully-developed law of procedure, strikingly 
modern in character for a large part, and remarkable by 
the absence of strict rules of forms such as we find in ancient 

Roman law. 

LAW OF PROCEDURE 

An indication of the chief contents of the most developed 
law of procedure may he given here . 11 

Plaint. The first step in the litigation consists of (he plaint 
which is oral. The plaintiff or complainant makes the com 


13 

14 


Author's Evolution of Ancient Indian Low supro , p- 11- 
I hid., pp 50-52 ; Ydjffavalkya , Chap- U. 'vises 1-36- 
For uTuHer account of the L aw of Procedure, see 
pp- ^3 sci). 


author’s op. cir. t 
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plaint and it is written down by an officer of the court. De¬ 
tails, mostly sensible by modern standards, about the character, 
qualities and defects of the plaint are given. When the plaint 
makes a case which is sustainable in law, the next step 
is to summon (ahvdna) the defendants to answer the complaint, 
by sending an officer or a written summon. 

In the earliest stage the king was apparently conceived of 
as an impartial arbiter in disputes brought before him by the 
aggrieved party. So, the strict rule is that neither the king nor 
his officers may start a litigation. 15 But later exceptions came 
to be recognized in the case of some serious offences. 

It was also a strict rule that none but the aggrieved party 
himself could complain to the king. Any third party doing so 
was liable to punishment. But in later law, complaints could 
be made by the brother, father or son of the aggrieved party or 
by a person appointed by his written authority. 16 

There was an early rule against recrimination or counter¬ 
claim which stated that no complaint could be made by a party 
against whom an action was pending until the latter was 
decided. An exception was recognized, however, in the case of 
mutual quarrels and of violent offences. 17 

Asedha. Meanwhile the plaintiff could constrain the 
defendant by a process called Asedha , mistranslated as “arrest” 
by Jolly. It was not also an injunction issued by the court, but 
a piivate act of the plaintiff, by which he informed the defend¬ 
ant that he was going to lodge a complaint and required him not 
to leave the place or do‘anything contrary to the case of the 
plaintiff pending the issue of summons. If the defendant con¬ 
travened the injunction thus placed on him, he was subject 
to punishment. 18 

Defense . When the defendant appears before the court, the 
plaintiff restates the case in the presence of the defendant, and 


h 171, Gaek Wad's Oriental Se 


’ rivs , 


l£> Mann, Canto VIII, verse 43- 
10 Author’s of), cit., p. 56 ; Brhaspatl 
(Baroda, 1941), Vo!. XXXV, p. 27. 

17 Ydjftavalkya , Chap. II, verses 9, (0 ; NSrudn, Chanter 1 vnx. « c , 
Boooks of tlw East. Vol. XXXIII. p. 19 iCMoni Sc 

,H Ntimlu, Chap. I, versos 47-51 ; Stored Hooks of the Ea<t v , mi ' 
p. 17. Author s op. cit., p. 54- Voj. XXX1U. 
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Tt is taken down again in his presence by an oflicer of 
the court. 19 Then the defendant is called upon to enter his 
defense. There is a provision that in some cases the defense 
must be immediately stated, but in others the court could gi\c 
suitable time for the defendant to prepare his defense.** 0 

Defense may be of four classes : (1) an admission, (2) a 
denial of the charge, (3) confession and avoidance, and (4 j us 


<SL 


judicata, i.c., a previous decision. 21 

The law is strict on the point that, when a matter has already 
been decided, there can be no further litigation about it, subject 

to an appeal to a higher court."" 

The Hearing The next step is the hearing of the case. 
Before the hearing, each party has to offer sureties sufficient to 
satisfy the claim of the plaintiff or a pledge of property of suffi¬ 
cient amount. 23 A class of litigation is hinted at in which a 
wager 24 is laid by each party on the truth of his claim. In such 
a suit the defeated party forfeits the wager, besides paying the 
amount of the claim and a fine to the king. 2 ’’ 

Then the parties enter on a proof of their claims. The 
question of the burden of proof is discussed, and elaborate rules 
have been laid down with regard to it. Thus for instance, on a 
plea of confession and avoidance it would be the duty of the 
defense to begin and prove his plea—while on a plea of denial 


the burden would be on the plaintiff in the first place to prove 
his case. Where there is a total denial of the plaintiff's 
claim, the rule is that if the plaintiff proves only a part but not 
the whole, he is nevertheless entitled to a full decree. 21 * 

LAW OF EVIDENCE 

Evidence is taken in the court. This evidence can be 
of four kinds : oral, documentary, divine (which includes oat is 
and ordeals) and proof of possession. 


10 Yujnavalkya, Chap. II, verse 6- 

20 Ibid., verse 12. 

21 Ntimid , Chap. II, verses 5-6. 

/hid.. Chap- 1, ver.se 62. 

Yujnavalkya, Chap- II, verse 10. 

Ibid., verse 18. 

26 //>(</.. verse 18. 

Kiitybyunasnirtl compiled by p. V* Kane, verse 474, 
1933). 


p. 209 (Bombay, 
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Witnesses . It is not anybody and everybody who can be 
accepted as a witness, and there are certain classes of persons 
whose evidence cannot be accepted. This includes various 
classes according to various lists, including the king, ascetics, 
women, dependants of the parties and certain other classes . 27 

Documents . The development of the law relating to docu¬ 
mentary evidence is interesting. It appears that in the earliest 
works such as Gautama and Apastamba, no reference is to be 
found of documents as evidence. But, on the other hand, in the 
works of Vasistha and Baudhayana, documents already appear. 
Incidentally, various kinds of documents are referred to. From 
the very outset, it seems, debt was generally evidenced by docu¬ 
ments, and we lind in later texts that repayment of debts must 
be endorsed by the debtor on that document. In later times, 
numerous other kinds of. documents are referred to, for instance 
documents relating to boundaries of land, documents binding 
a person to be a slave, documents regarding possession in dis¬ 
putes relating to property. Documents again may be private or 
made in the presence of the king, attested to by witnesses or 
unattested. Instances of several kinds of documents are gone 
into in some detail . 28 

Possession. Possession is evidence of title. But, besides 
this, in the oldest times we find that there was a rule of pre¬ 
scription, and Gautama himself rules that a person who is in 
wrong!ul possession, with the knowledge of the owner, for ten 
or twenty years, gets a title in denial of the original owner’s 
rights. In other words, the possession is prescriptive. This 
law is, however, limited by later texts which tend to treat proof 
of title more or less as displacing even long possession . 29 

TOPICS OF LITIGATION 

Vyavahara , as has been stated above, implies litigation 
in the king’s court. By analysing the topics dealt with under 
Vyavahara in the various Dharmasutras we find that kind’s 
justice started from small beginnings till it gradually received an 

27 Visnuy Chapter V111, 2-9 ; Mam. Canto VII1 , verses 62-71. 

28 Viynu, Chapter VII, 1 seq.; Author’s op cit. } p. 73 . 

20 Author’s op . c/7., pp- 74 scq. Yajiwalkya, Chap. II, verses 24-25 
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Enormous development in the latest metrical law-books. Manu 
enumerates eighteen topics of litigation. Narada and Brhas- 
pati give the same number of topics differently enumerated. 
The actual matters dealt with by them are much more even 
though they include in the enumeration a topic called “Miscel¬ 


laneous.” 30 

Now, if we look at the older works of Gautama, Apastamba, 
Vasi§tha and Baudhayana, we find, however, very few topics 
covered in the chapters on Vyavahdra. 

Gautama in Chapter XII on the king’s Vyavahdra deals only 
with the punishment for abuse and assault (not generally, but 
with reference to the castes of the parties concerned), theft (with 
similar reference to the castes of the parties), adultery (not 
generally, but by a Sudra, with an Arya woman) and the 
offence of a Sudra, hearing Vedas chanted, or reciting them 
and, worse still, remembering them. 31 

These are offences for which punishment is prescribed as 
they arc viewed as serious violations of religious and social 
order. To this list is added only one civil dispute, that relat¬ 
ing to debts, interest, pledge and bailment, for reasons already 


stated above. 

But in the later texts from Manu onwards we find an 
enumeration of eighteen topics of litigation. Manu’s list 32 is 
as follows : 

1. Debt. 

2. Deposit. 

3. Sale without ownership. 

4. Partnership. 

5. Revocation of gift. 

6. Wages for service. 

7. Violation of the decision of guilds and other asso¬ 


ciations. 

8. Rescission of sale or purchase. 

9. Dispute relating to herdsmen. 


30 Author’s op. clt., pp. 234 seq- 

31 Author’s op. ( it., pp. 229 seq-; Gautama. Chap. Xf, I seq-; 
of the East. Vol. II, p. 239. 

33 Manu, Canto Vltl, verses 3-7- 
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10. Boundary disputes. 

11. Defamation and violence by words. 

12. Injury. 

13. Theft. 

14. Sdhasci or violent offences. 

15. Strlsamgrahana (illicit relations with women). 

16. Marital relations. 

17. Partition and inheritance. 

18. Gambling. 

The list given by Narada 33 and Brhaspati 34 comprises the 
subject-matter of all these eighteen headings. But they are re¬ 
classified and some more topics are added such as non-service 
by pupils and apprentices, etc., and notably the whole chapter 
known as “Miscellaneous.” In fact it is stated that the eighteen 
topics can be sub-divided into as many as 132, and the general 
rule formulated by Yajnavalkya seems to be the last stage of 
development, namely, that where any person is injured by any 
act of another contrary to the law or usage, and he appeals to 
the king, that becomes a topic of litigation. 30 This widens the 


scope of the subject of litigation very much. 

Comparing the topics of litigation which appear in the texts 
of Manu, Narada, and Brhaspati with the early text-writers, 
Gautama, Apastamba, etc., a few points are striking. The sub¬ 
ject-matter of litigation in Gautama and Apastamba consists 
practically solely of offences—not of all offences either, but 
offences which specially affect the religious and social dignities 
of the parties. Debt is an exception to this for reasons men¬ 
tioned above. But the topic of sale without ownership, law of 
partnership, rescission of a gift, non-payment of wages, violation 
of the decision of guilds and other bodies, rescission of sale or 
purchase, boundary disputes, marital relations, partition and 
also gambling are altogether outside the scope of king’s justice 
in Gautama and Apastamba. 

The reasons for the absence of these topics under subjects 


33 Narada , Sacred Books of the East (supra \ Vol. LXXXIII 7 

34 Brhaspati , Gaekwad’s Oriental Series (Baroda 194M Vni Ww 

Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XXXIII, p. 283. ’ AXXV > P 

Yajnavalkya, Chap. IT, pp. I, 15. 
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litigation in early texts were various. In Gautama and 
Apastamba’s time, subjects like marital relations, inheritance 
and partition, which were parts of the law that may be distin¬ 
guished as Achara or by the Roman name of Fas, were not sub¬ 
jects of litigation before the king’s court. They were domestic 
matters in respect of which the families and Kulas (Gentes) 
were the final arbiters. For, as stated by Brhaspati in a much 
later text, between certain relations such as father and child, 
preceptor and pupil, husband and wife, there can be no 
Vyavahara , sc Evidently such rights were within the exclusive 
competence of the domestic tribunals. So, too, land disputes and 
trade disputes were apparently matters within the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the village or guilds. Gautama expressly rules 
that cultivators, traders, usurers and artisans were authorities 
in their respective groups, indicating thereby that disputes 
between these people could not or would not come up before 
the king’s court ( Gautama , Chapter XI, p. 21 ; SBE, Vol. II, 
p. 237). 

Moreover, trade laws generally, which appear in the texts of 
Manu, and more largely in Yajnavalkya and others, are con¬ 
spicuous by their absence in the early law's of Gautama, Apas- 
tamba, etc. In the passage above cited, Gautama includes 
disputes between traders as matters within their own exclusive 
jurisdiction. It is obvious that he was dealing with small 
traders, and in his society such trade and commerce as there was 
did not acquire such importance as to be the subject of king’s 
justice. 

In later times trade and commerce became increasingly 
important and we have a stage in the history of ancient India 
in which it is found that the traders or Sresthis have become 
important citizens. This is reflected in several provisions of later 
law. Thus while as already stated the older texts provide for 
the king’s Sabha or advisers in the administration of justice 
being exclusively learned Brahmanas, later law, as indicated by 
the text of Katyayana, makes provision for the inclusion of a 

M Quoted in Jmwiavdhanas Vyavaharamdtrka (Memoirs of the Asiatic 
Society, Bengal), Vol. Ill, p. 285- Author’s op.cit., p. 46- 
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~ few important traders in the Snblict In the substantive 
law this change in the economic structure of society is 
reflected by the enlargement of the laws of trade in the king’s 
court. The law of partnership is seen from Manu onwards ; 
the rights of buyers and sellers and their respective rights to 
rescind the sale, regulation of wages, and rules regarding pay¬ 
ment thereof, form separate topics of law. Another significant 
development is the growth of the topic of litigation called ‘‘Sale 
without Ownership.” Earlier texts make some provision for 
the punishment of receivers of stolen property. But when a 
person purchases stolen property from an ostensible owner, 
he is not a receiver of stolen property and cannot be dealt with 
by that law. So we find in later law that special rules have grown 
up with regard to sale without ownership and the rights ol 
parties therein, and the law has so far developed that a sale in 
market overt has become unchallengable. 38 

King’s justice thus grew and developed with changes in 
social conditions as people increasingly resorted to the king for 
justice in preference to their domestic tribunals. It was also 
extended in order to cover questions arising out of a new 
orientation of society and development of a new economic 
organization. And we notice further that under the cover of 
the king’s justice, foreign institutions and laws entered into the 
administration of justice, notably in the domain of Family Law. 


II 


FAMILY LAW 


The law of family and kinship in ancient India prominently 
displays the influence of ethnic pressure and admixture of races 
and cultures. 

The law of marriage and marital relations in Vedic society 
as depicted in the Rgveda and subsequent ritual literature bears 
remarkable resemblances to the most ancient laws of Rome and 

37 Katyayanasmrti, ed- Kane, supra, verse 58 

3S Yajilavalkya, II, 168-174; Visnu, Chap- V, p. 154 . Brhaspati, Sacred 
books ofllie East, Vol. XXXIII, PP- 335 scq. 
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thens. 38 Marriage is conceived of as a spiritual union created 
by largely symbolic magic rituals, which start with taking the 
bride by the hand, making oblations before the fire, then carry¬ 
ing her to her husband’s home, where the couple light their 
House Fire, and make joint oblations with prayers for long life, 
prosperity and fruitfulness. 

The wife owes respect and obedience to the husband, but as 
a spiritual partner, she herself has the same dignity and status 
as the materfamilias in Rome. This ritual marriage does not 
contemplate a plurality of wives though left-handed unions do 
not seem to have been ruled out. The girl is an adult and takes 
her part in the ritual by uttering incantations and otherwise 
going through what is in essence a ritual and processual con¬ 
tract by vows and invocations before the lire. 40 

The ritual law knows of no other form of marriage than this 
in which the consent of the girl and her kindred is presupposed. 

In the society, however, there were classes of men, not Aryas, 
to whom this form of marriage was not open, just as confer- 
reatio was not open to a plebeian or a peregrin in Rome. These 
had other forms of marital union. And round about the home 


of the Aryas there were races whose marriage took the form 
of a sale and purchase of the bride, as in Assyria and Babylon, 
or of capture from an alien clan or of a mere consummation by 
mutual consent. 

In the post-Vedic literature of law, we find as early as in the 
Dharmasiitras that these forms of marriage came to be gradu¬ 
ally absorbed into the Arya law, and these texts recognize as 
many as eight forms of marriage, four of them accompanied by 
rituals, and four apparently without ritual, by capture, 
purchase, mere consent and even by mere ravishment ot an 
unwilling maiden. 41 

VICARIOUS SONS 

The mantras of ritual marriage contemplate absolute fidelity 


39 Winiernitz in Denksclirift der Kaiserlicher Academic dvr Wissencshaft, 
Vol XI, p. 1 ; Weber, bulischc Studier, Vol. V, p. 177 ; Hass, Indlsche 
Smdier, Vol. V, p. 267- 

40 Rgveda, Mandala I, Chap. 85- 

41 Author’s op. cit., pp. 82-90. 
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and chastity of the bride who is to bear offspring to her 
husband alone. Widow remarriage even was not contemplated 
there. But across the borders of the Aryan home there were 
races and cultures represented, for instance, in the Code of 
Khammurabi and in the Book of Ruth where levirate, probably 
a natural concomitant of marriage by purchase, was the rule. 
In some of these, if the husband had died sonless, the first son 
begotten by the levir would be the son of the deceased husband, 
and. in the Old Testament a sort of vicarious motherhood is 
obtained by the wife getting a handmaiden to sleep with the 
husband, as in the story of Jacob’s wives, Leah and Rachel. 

Ksetraja . In the later law of the Dhannasutrci age, we find 
that a sonless widow may get a son to her husband begotten by 
another with sanction of her kinsmen. The law goes further and 
permits such procreation of offspring on the wife of a eunuch 
by his kinsmen even while he lives. This rule called niyoga was 
apparently giafted on the Arya law by the influence of non-Arya 
customs in the course of their fusion with the Aryas. 42 

Similarly the concept of sonship was extended to children 
other than the one begotten by one 1 or one’s lawfully wedded 
wife. While the Vedas emphatically repudiate the idea of having 
any son other than one begotten by the father on his wife, 
characterizing it as the path of fools, 43 the Dharmasutras not 
only recognize the K setraja son begotten by niyoga on one’s wife 
or widow but also enumerate as many as twelve kinds of sons. 

Putrika. Of the twelve kinds of sons from the viewpoint of 
its effect on later development, the most important is the son of 
the putrika , i.e., a daughter appointed to raise issue to the 
deceased. A sonless man might give his daughter to another 
apparently not by ritual marriage, with the stipulation that her 
son should be the grandfather's son. 

This suggests the institution of epikleros of the Athenian law 
which Athenians borrowed from the Mosaic law. 44 The putrika 

42 Author’s op. cit pp. 103-114- 
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t)f ancient Indian law, however, unlike the daughter in Athenian 
or Mosaic law, is not an annex of the inheritance who had to 
marry the next of kin. so that property should not go out of (he 
family. Her only point of resemblance was that they were both 
daughters of a sonlcss father, and their sons were deemed for 
inheritance and spiritual purposes to be sons of their mother’s 
father. 

The recognition of the pulrika's son as a son was apparently 
the result of adaptation of a cystom similar to that in the 
Mosaic law which probably prevailed among immigrants into 
Arya society. 45 

EXTENSION OF KINSHIP 


The ancient Vedic conception of kinship was strictly agnatic. 
The daughter on her marriage went out of the family and 
kindred, and her son was not kindred to her father. Her busi¬ 
ness was to bear children to her husband. 46 But with the 
recognition of the pulrika's son the first, inroad was made into 
the strictly agnatic scheme of kinship of Vedic society. It was 
but one further step to extend this recognition to the daughter’s 
son smipliciter, irrespective of appointment by her father. This 
step was soon taken, and in one of Manu’s texts he places the 
daughter and her son in the same position as that of a putrika 
and her son. 47 

The results were far-reaching. Kinship in Vedic law is 
associated with offering and receiving of funeral oblations. In 
the earliest form of offering funeral oblations, in Pitrpinda- 
yajfia, such oblations are offered by a man to his three male 
ancestors only. 4 '' And those persons who receive the pindas 
and offer them are considered as kinsmen. With the admission 
of the pulrika’s son as a son of the grandfather, it was recog¬ 
nized that ho should offer pindas to his maternal grandfather 


46 
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who stood in the position of the father and to his male ances¬ 
tors . 49 Later, the same privilege was extended to all daughter's 
sons. This had the result of extending kinship for ritual pur¬ 
poses as well as for purposes of inheritance to a large number 
of relations through females. 

MARITAL RELATIONS 

The position of the wife in the ritual law of the Vedas is an 
elevated one and corresponds in a large measure to that of the 
materfamUias of early Roman law. 

fhe status of the wife was guaranteed not by a law enforced 
by the king’s court but by perhaps the more effective law of 
religious sanction and the magic of the ritual. 

As \»e come to a later age we find a great change, and wives 
are treated more or less as instruments for bearing sons and mere 
drudges and slaves. The respect for women is replaced by con¬ 
tempt, and in the later texts, for example, in the Manusamhita, 
women are regarded merely as receptacles for sons and are, on 
account of their inconstancy, to be protected and kept under 
control by husbands and kinsmen. 

This fundamental change in the position of the early law 
corresponds, in my judgment, to the introduction of the infe¬ 
rior or civil forms of marriage by purchase, conquest, etc., under 
die influence oi societies alien to the original Arya culture. 
Women in those societies had not the same elevated status is is 
envisaged in the Rgvedic mantras . 50 In fact this change 
corresponds to a similar change in Roman society where with 
the introduction of civil forms of marriage woman sank from 
the dignified position of materfamUias to that of a mere uxor in 
manu until the several forms of marriage were raised to the 
dignity of just tan matrimonium. 

WIFE’S RIGHT TO PROPERTY 

Vedic literature has very little to say about women’s prop 
erty. But there is a tradition embodied in the Brluuhiranvaka 
Upmisad of Yajnavalkya dividing his wealth between his wives. 

40 Buudhiiyana Dhamm&tra , C hap. 11, ii-16. 

Brt See author's op. cit., pp. ) 19 se q. 
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In the wedding hymn of Rgveda (X, 85, 13 and 38) and in the 
Taittiriya Samhita (VI, 2, 1, 1) we find a reference to a species 
of property which is called “Parinhya” or gifts to the bride by 
the father at the wedding which according to Taittiriya Samhita 


is her own property. 

Growth of Stridhana. From the earliest times, however, 
there is one kind of property which belongs to the wives and 
which does not pass on the death of the husband to his heirs, 
namely, paribhanda (consisting apparently of domestic utensils) 
and their ornaments. In course of time we find other kinds of 
property being recognized which women were supposed to own 
independently, such as, gifts by the father, mother, son or 
brother, gifts before the nuptial fire, property which is subse¬ 
quently acquired, gifts by husband to the wife on his second 
marriage. We can guess the gradual multiplication of this 
series until we come to a stage when these kinds of “ stridhana ” 
or women’s property which are specified arc extended so as to 
include other property. Thus Yajnavalkya (II, 43) after enu¬ 
merating six specific properties of women adds an etcetera ( iidya ). 
We find several other texts which include properties, such as 
earnings of labour and even the property inherited from her 
husband as “women’s property.’’ One text of Vyasa goes 
further and says that whatever is given to the bridegroom at 
the time of marriage becomes the bride’s own property. 

This evolution bears a resemblance to the evolution of the 
• peculium of the wife in Roman law. In its early stages in 
Rome, as in India, the wife was absolutely incapable of owning 
any property.' But gradually some specific kinds of property 
(•peculium) were recognized until she had acquired the fullest 
right of ownership. 

While several kinds of property were thus gradually conceded 
to wives, ^vho were originally conceived of as being incapable 
of acquiring property, a further development cut down their 
rights in property other than the specified kinds of stridhana to 
the mere right to enjoy during her life. In other words, there 
came into existence, according to these texts, two different kinds 
of woman's property : one over which she had absolute dorni- 
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nion and which passed on her death to her own heirs, and an¬ 
other over which she had only a right limited to her life. 
Different schools of law disagree with regard to the latter class of 
property. The inheritance of a woman’s property according to 
the texts goes not to her husband’s heirs but to her own heirs, 
i.e., in the first place, to her unmarried daughters and then to 
married daughters provided they are likely to bear sons. 

This rule of the school applies equally to the specified kinds 
of stridhana But with regard to the property obtained by in¬ 
heritance from males there is a difference between the different 
schools, some of which recognize the woman’s absolute right of 
succession as heir while others make her right limited to what 
is called a woman s estate with the inheritance passing to the 
husband’s heirs . 61 

INHERITANCE 

From the earliest times we find that the sons inherit 
the father’s property. But there are a variety of texts with 
regard to the precise position ofdifferent sons. There are texts 
which recognize primogeniture. There are others which provide 
for equal division between the sons, and yet others which give 
specific preferential shares to the eldest son. 

After the son, the order of inheritance in the texts of Vismt 
(Chap. XVII) and Ydjnavalkya (II, 135-36) are as follows: (1) 
wife, (2) daughters, (3) parents, (4) brothers, (5) brothers’ sons, 

( 6 ) gotrajas, (7) bandhus, ( 8 ) disciples and (9) fellow pupils of 
the same teacher ; and in absence of.all these, the king. 

This was the result of an apparently long course of evolu¬ 
tion. The earlier texts with the exception of Apastamba did 
not recognize daughters as heirs and Apastamba places daughters 
only after bandhus. by which he means “agnatic kindred.” 

The wife was not recognized as heir in most of the early 
texts. Her position as heir in preference to all other heirs 
except the son was apparently due to the institution of niyoga— 
though later authors repudiated the theory of her right being 
based on her intending to raise issue to the deceased. 

61 See author’s op. cit., pp. 125 scq. 
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Daughters were not recognized as heirs in the earliest law. 
Their right was obviously the result of evolution from the insti¬ 
tution of putrika. At the start the only daughter who could 
succeed would be the putrika. But in course of time daughter 
simpiiciter is seen to take the place of putrika. She is clearly 
stated to be an heir by Manu, Visnu and Yajnavalkya. 

Succession after the son in early sutras went to agnates, to 
the exclusion of descendants through females. The introduc¬ 
tion of daughters and the daughters’ sons into the kinship 
originated with the putrika. Thereafter all the daughters’ sons 
of ancestors, of descendants, also all persons descended from a 
common ancestor, whether through males or females within a 
certain number of degrees, were later admitted into the kin¬ 
ship and became heirs. These are probably indicated by the 
term “bandhus” in Yajnavalkya— though originally “bandhus” 
implied only agnatic kindred. 52 

Ill 

TOPICS OF LAW IN DETAIL 

It would not be possible to deal within the compass of this 
article with all the eighteen topics and their sub-divisions to 
note the development of the law under each heading. But a 
few illustrative topics may be noted in addition to the topics of 
marital relations and inheritance dealt with above. 

For a detailed treatment of the topics of ligitation I can only 
refer the reader to my Evolution of Ancient Indian Law, Chapters 
X to XIII, where full reference to authorities has been given. 

THE LAW OF CRIMES 

In the developed law of the Dharmasutras, crimes were 
classified under the following headings : (1) Vdkpdrusya , (2) 
Dandpadrusya ; (3) Steya ; (4) Sahasa and (5) Strisamgrahana. 

But in the later texts of the metrical Dharmasutras the 
offences made punishable seem to multiply and are not strictly 
classifiable under these headings. In the earliest books there 
is no such classification. But Gautama, Apastamba and others 




52 See author's op, cit., Chap IX- 
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"simply mentioned several specific acts which are made specifi¬ 
cally punishable. 

Vakparusya is not merely abuse or defamation but includes 
various kinds of offences by words including, for instance, 
sacreligious use of language. An interesting feature is that the 
offences as well as the punishments vary according to the castes 
of the parties, as already pointed out. 53 

Similarly the offence of hurt ( dandaparusya) is dealt with in 
the early texts only with specific reference to the castes of the 
persons and includes not only injury but a threat to injury. In 
course of time we find that the offence of dandaparusya is 
extended to include not only injury to a person but also injury 
to his belongings, such as his animals, his property, houses and 
so on. 64 

Theft ( steya ) was an early heading of king’s justice. The 
law relating to it has interesting features. Thus a principle, 
laid down from the earliest times, is that the punishment of a 
learned man is greater than that of an ignorant man. The 
punishment provided includes the mutilation of the offendinu 
limb and death. On the other hand, some cases of small theft 
have been excused. 35 

An interesting feature of the law of theft is the method of 
thief-catching. The lord of the village is bound to catch the 
thief unless it is found by tracing footprints or otherwise that 
the thief has left the village, in which case the neighbouring 
village lord or the lords of ten villages or a hundred villages re¬ 
spectively become liable, and if the thief cannot be caught, the 
person whose property is stolen is entitled to compensation. 
The lord of the village or the lords of the ten villages or groups 
of villages are liable to pay it and. if the thief is found to have 
gone beyond their jurisdiction, then the king himself must make 
the compensation. 35 

With regard to the punishment, the texts speak with 



58 See author's op- cit-, pp. 287 seq. 

54 Ytijnamlkya , II, 212-229. Mann, VIII, 278-299. Author’s op. cit., P n 
292 seq. 

55 See author’s op- cit., pp. 296 seq. 

56 See author’s op. cit., p. 300 and p. 304. 
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different voices which are not completely reconciled with each 
other. As a general principle, it may be said that the older 
texts prescribe very severe penalties for theft, such as mutilation 
and death. But in later law, e.g., Mann , VIII, 319-335, a tariff 
of fines for theft is found to have been stipulated. 

SAHASA 

Sahasa is a term which we do not find in the earliest texts. 

But as early as in Visnu's text we find a classification of penal¬ 
ties for all crimes by dividing them into three classes, first, 
middlemost and highest sahasa'} 1 

In later law sahasa is described as an offence done with 
violence (Mann, VIII, 332). But in still later law in Yajha- 
vaJkya, it implies not only violent offence but many others, 
such as feeding a Sudra ascetic on auspicious occasions ; aban¬ 
doning father, mother, child, sister or brother, etc. ; making a 
false balance or false royal mandates; the offence of a quack 
passing himself off as a physician, and several trade offences. 
Sahasa had thus become in fact a “miscellaneous” heading 
bringing together many things which are punishable but which 
do not fall under the other clauses. For these Narada and 
Brhaspati included a new heading under the name of Prakirnaka 
or “miscellaneous” offences. 

In Narada (also cited as Brhaspati), however, we find a text 
which defines sahasa as murder, theft, adultery, vdkpdrusya and 
dandapdrusya . 5fl A feature of this sahasa is the law of private 
defense. From Visnu onwards we find that when a person 
is attacked, he is entitled to defend himself to the extent even 
of causing the death of the assailant who is described as an 
“Atatayl,” Another interesting feature is a rule regarding 
accessories, as distinguished from mere abettors ; the man who 
procures a crime to be committed is made punishable with 
double the penalty of the man who actually commits the act. ’ 9 

57 Visnusmisi ed. Julius Jolly Asiatic Society, Calcutta, 1881), Chap. II. 

The measure of penalty for the different grades of Sahasa is given m 
Narada, Title 14, vei o 8, tr. Julius Jolly in Sacred Boohs o] the East, 

Vol. XXIII, p. 203. 

Narada, Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XXXIT1, Title XIV, verse 2, 
p. 202 . 

*» Author’s op. cit ., pp . 313 seq . 
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The offence of strlsathgrahana 90 shows interesting features. 
In the early Dharmasutras we find that punishment is prescribed 
only for adultery and rape by a man of inferior caste on a 
woman of a superior caste. But in later law, although differences 
in the matter of punishment are made having regard to the res¬ 
pective castes of the man and the woman, there is a more gene¬ 
ral law for punishment of all kinds of adultery and rape. 

But even in Apastamba and also in later texts the offence 
includes not merely actual violation of the woman but also 
intimacies with her, such as meeting her in a secret place 
or pulling her hair and touching her person in an improper 
place which are all regarded as strtsariigrahana or a sexual 
oflence only inferior in the degree of punishment. 

In Narada 61 we find a considerable relaxation of the law 
legarding adultery inasmuch as several exceptions are made, 
in the case, for instance, of wives of persons who arc impotent 
or consumptive ; on the other hand, incestuous intercourse 
is made severely punishable. 


SERVICE LAWS 

One of the interesting headings of civil law consists of laws 
of service. In the earliest texts like Gautama and Apastamba 
there are no general laws of service but only a law relating to 
herdsmen tending cattle. In the course of time other kinds of 
free service apparently grew up and became incorporated into the 
king’s law, and in the texts of Manu and Yajnavalkya we find 
that rules regarding free services are laid down concerning wages 
to be paid to labourers or servants (apparently these were 
generally paid in kind),.penalties for refusal of services bar¬ 
gained for, apportionment of wages for services not fulfilled 
and similar other details under the specific heading of “Non¬ 
payment of Wages.” This heading also includes rules for the 
liability of servants for loss caused to cattle or other properties 
placed in their charge which is not caused by inevitable acci¬ 
dent or by an act of God . 62 


a0 See author’s op. cit., pp. 307 seq. 

61 Ndrado. XII, 61. 

02 See author’s op. cit., pp. 250 seq. and 256 seq. 
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PARTNERSHIP 

As already stated, the law of partnership and trade laws 
generally are conspicuous by their absence in the early laws. 
But in the course of time they came into cognizance of the 
king’s court, and the gradual development of law of partnership 
is indicated by the texts. 6 * 

The first appearance of the law of partnership is in Mam 
(VIII, 203-211). He deals exclusively with the question of the 
division of the perquisites between several priests who officiate 
together at the sacrifice, but follows it up by a general rule that 
the same rule would govern men who do their work jointly. 

Apparently the rule of division of perquisites between priests 
was part of the religious law which did not come under the 
jurisdiction of the king. But in time they did come before the 
king, and this laid the foundation of the law of partnership. 
In Yajnavalkya we find a definite change of viewpoint, and 
he deals primarily with partnership of traders and gives their 
respective rights and liabilities ; he also lays down a significant 
rule about inheritance to the assets of the partnership by the 
heirs of the deceased partner. The law is further developed in 
later texts, and in Brhaspati we find rules as to how far one 
partner by his acts can bind others and ol the liability ot a 
partner doing acts unauthorized by the partnership. An interest¬ 
ing detail is the reference to kinds of trade by joint enterprise ; 
trade in gold and silver ; joint tillage of soil ; trade in thread, 
wood, stone or leather ; the joint work of workmen in building 
a house or temple, digging a pool, or making articles of 
leather ; the joint work of musicians who form a company, and 
also to the distribution of booty obtained from hostile countries. 

RESCISSION OF SALE AND PURCHASE 

An interesting heading of trade law developed in latei texts 
is the law relating to the right of rescission of sale and pur¬ 
chase. 61 The rescission of sale becomes an important heading 
of law in Manu and later works. The older idea seems to have 

113 Sec author’s op. cit. 9 pp. 243-248* 

04 See author’s op. cit pp. 273-277* 
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ccn that when a sale had taken place, it could not be rescinded. 
In Manu for the first time we find a law regarding rescission of 
sales. The general rule in Manu regarding rescission is that 
when a person, after the sale or purchase of an article, wants to 
rescind it, he can do so by retaking or returning it respectively 
within 10 days. But after 10 days there can be no rescission 
(Manu, VIII, 222). He gives no indication under what condi¬ 
tions a right to rescission of a buyer or seller arises. 

When we come to Yajnavalkya we find that this simple 
general rule is replaced by a more complex set of rules (I ajna- 
valkya, II, 177 seq.). Different periods for rescission of sale are 
prescribed for different kinds of articles, and the limits of 
allowable reduction or deterioration in value in respect to 
different goods upon restoration are specifically provided for. 

In Narada, Chapter IX, the rules are found to be more 
elaborate still, but he concludes with the following rule : 

“A merchant who is acquainted with the qualities of the 
merchandise (he deals in) must not annul a purchase, after 
having once made it. He ought to know all about the profit 
and loss on merchandise, and its origin.” 

Brhaspati’s text more strictly limits the right to rescind to 
cases where a thing has faults which are known to the seller 
but not to the buyer or where the sale was made under influence 
of drinks or for fears or when the seller is a dependent person 
or an idiot. At the same time he allows a rescission in the case 
of some properties and prescribes the periods within which the 
rescission can be made. 

Some of the rules of Narada and Brhaspati suggest the 


recognition of the principle of a doctrine ol caveat emptov 
where parties are expected to deal with one another at aims 
length and it is only in a limited number of cases that a rescis¬ 
sion is allowed. 

' How this law of rescission came to be recognized in Indian 
law in its later stages is a matter of speculation. It is interest- 
ng to note, however, that the law of Babylon recognized a right 
iof rescission of sale or exchange which seems to have belonged 
to the oldest stage of the law there. The development- of the 
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Indian laws of trade indicates the growth of trade with distant 
countries by land as also by sea. The relics of the past at 
Mohenjodaro indicate the existence of trade links between the 
Indus Valley and Western countries like Chaldea. These trade 
laws in India might have grown as a result of the intercourse by 
trade with foreign lands including probably Babylon. 





Educational and Intellectual 
Methods in Vedic 

K I and Ancient Indian Cultures 
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/Ancient Indian history covers about 3,200 years, from 
r. 2000 B.C. to c. 1200 A.D. which can be divided into four 
different epochs : the Vedic period, c. 2000 to 1000 B.C. ; the 
Upanisadic period, c. 1000 to 300 B.C. ; the Dha'rma&stra 
penod, c. 300 B.C. to 500 A.D. ; and the Pauranic period, 
c. 500 to 1200 A.D. There is, however, a wide difference of 
opinion among scholars concerning the dates and names of these 
various periods, so that those given here should be considered 
as provisional. 

THE VEDIC PERIOD, (c. 2000 TO 1000 B.C.) 

This marks the beginnings of Indian culture, literature and 
science. The Indian Aryans had a keen interest in the different 
branches of knowledge and realized the value of intellectual 
powers in human progress. One Vedic hymn, for example, says 
that all normal people being outwardly equal with the same 
number of hands and feet, eyes and ears, it w-as intellectual 
brilliance which constituted the supremacy of one over another. 
The importance of education was emphasized by the belief that 
the gods befriended only those who were wise and learned. 

In the Vedic age there was also a firm conviction that no one 
could become a great scholar, a successful administrator, a 
prosperous merchant, or a skilful artisan unless he had received 
a proper education. To ensure this for the rising generation it 
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was laid down that every person, man or woman, had to under¬ 
go a period of training and discipline called hrahmacharya during 
childhood and adolescence, in the course of which he or she 
was initiated in the sacred literature and trained in the family 
profession. Even the gods, it was believed, could not escape 
this training for it was by means of brahmacharya that they 


became immortal. 

The theory of a later age that women were ineligible for 
education was altogether unknown in this period. The authors 
of some of the Vcdic hymns were women : Visvavara, Sikata, 
Nivavarl, Ghosa, Lopamudra, and Apala. When her husband 
performed Vedic sacrifices, the wife had to assist in the ritual 
with the recitation of Vedic verses. Education therefore was a 
religious necessity for a girl who wished to marry well. Girls 
were also trained in arts and crafts. The Vedic language has a 
number of words for women weavers, bow-makers, arrow- 


makers, etc. 

The beginning of the training period was marked by a ritual 
called upanayana, meaning “going near (a teacher).” It was 
regarded as constituting the second or spiritual birth of tnc 
individual, which effectively expresses society’s concern or 
education in a predominantly religious age. 

As in most early societies, there were no schools. Education 
was a simple process: it was imparted by the father or some 
other male member of the patriarchal family. In its practical 
aspect, it trained the student in the family profession ; in the 
intellectual field, it taught the Vedic hymns and heroic ballads. 
These hymns were not regarded as “revealed.” They were 
composed by contemporary poets and therefore studied as 
popular religious literature. As the art of writing was probably 
unknown in this age, many of the hymns have been lost in the 
course of time, and only those exist today which happened to 
be included in the compilations made in a later age. Conse¬ 
quently great importance was attached to rnemoi ization. The 
custom, however, of learning very meticulously, remembering 
the accent and intonation of every word, had not yet come into 
existence ; it was regarded as enough if one could iccitc with- 
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out too much inaccuracy. Yet mechanical ‘‘cramming” was 
discouraged. Students who did not know the meaning of what 
they were reciting were compared to the pillars of a building 
which merely supported the weight of the superstructure. The 
goddess of learning, it was averred, favoured only those who 
could interpret what they recited. 

Great importance was attached to the development of the 
intellect. A special rite called medhajancma (fostering of the 
intellect) was performed soon after the itpanaycma, during which 
prayers were offered that the student should be granted a calm, 
brilliant and vigorous intelligence which would be effective in 
the spiritual, material and mechanical spheres of life. Mere 
intelligence and receptiveness to learning, however, were not 
regarded as sufficient. It was essential to be creative. A daily 
prayer was therefore offered morning and evening that the sun 
might stimulate the intellect. 

The development of the oratory powers of students was also 
stressed, and those who did well in debates were highly 
applauded. It is interesting to note that the marriage hymn at 
this period expressed the hope that even the bride would become 
a successful public speaker. 

Thus, the educational system of the Vedic period produced 
a people well grounded in their religious and literary lore, 
intellectually developed, and well grounded in their family 
profession. They were of an open, free and enquiring'mind, 
eager to explore new Realms of knowledge. The mystery of the 
creation of the world occupied the thoughts of many ; one 
philosopher boldly enquiring whether the gods themselves knew 
the solution to the problem. Some progress was recorded in 
astronomy ; several planets were distinguished from ordinary 
stars, and a few lunar mansions were also identified. It is this 
age which can be credited with having discovered the necessity 
of imposing an intercalary month to equalize the lunar with the 
solar year. 

THE UPANl$ADIC PERIOD (c. 1000 TO 300 B.C.') 

In this period also, education continued to be regarded as 
the most important factor for the well-being of society. The 
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Ttpanayana ritual, which marked the beginning of Vedic training, 
was now made obligatory for all Aryans. Vedic literature and 
culture were preserved and developed ; ritual became more 
complicated. A number of new branches of learning like 
grammar, philology, prosody and philosophy came into being, 
and education moved from the family to the professional 
teacher. The ideal teacher, usually of the priestly class, was 
both a man of character and a scholar, highly respected by the 
community. He did not charge fees, but received gifts at the 
end of the course from the students or their families. This 
system of payment was to ensure that education would be 
available to everyone. Students were also required to help their 
teacher in his household and farm work, but for those who 
were able to pry well the work was only nominal. Night 
classes were often arranged for poor students who had to work 
all day. Each teacher had up to 10 or 15 students who usually 
lived in his house. Schooling was in two sessions one in the 


morning and one in the afternoon. 

The art of writing was certainly well known in India by 
c. 800 B.C., but could not be used in general instruction because 
of the fragility and prohibitive cost of books which were made 

from birch leaves and written in hand. 

A change took place in the method of teaching Vedic 
literature during this period. The literature came to be 
regarded as “revealed” and was preserved with meticulous 
care. Great emphasis began to be placed on the accent and 
intonation of the words as well as on correct memorization. 
Students, however, were generally able to understand the mean¬ 
ing of the hymns as the Vedic idiom did not differ gieatly horn 
the language then spoken. Nevertheless, twelve years were 
necessary in order to acquire a complete knowledge oi V cdic 
literature and the rituals connected with it. 

Students who specialized in the new branches of learning like 
grammar, philosophy, etc., however, spent only two 01 three 
years studying only those Vedic hymns which were necessaiy 
for the satisfactory performance of their daily duties, they spent 
the rest of the twelve years on their particular subjects. 
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Similarly, students from the warrior, trader and farmer classes 
studied a few hymns after their upanayana, and then devoted 
all their time to their own professions. As these tended to be 
hereditary, training was usually still given within the family. 

One of the most famous educational centres at this time was 
Taxila, where specialists in such varied subjects as the humani¬ 
ties, medicine, military science, astronomy, music, dancing, etc. 
attracted students from all over the country. 

Then, as today, it was not unknown that a person forgot 
what he had learned at school. Educational authorities of this 
period tried to counteract this by laying down that every house¬ 
holder should spend the monsoon period (July to October) for a 
recapitulation of everything learned as a student. Some went 
even further, declaring that mere recapitulation at home was 
insufficient and that a refresher course at the teacher’s house 
was necessary. This particular measure, however, did not 
become popular. 


Education of .women continued during the first half of 
this period. Their upanayana was performed regularly and 
was followed by some Vedic education' within the home. Epics 
show that Ksatriya women like Kausalya performed Vedic 
sacrifices and that others such as Vachaknavi and Maitreyi 
took very keen interest in philosophy. Lady scholars like 
Sulabha, Vadava, Prathiteyi, Maitreyi and GargI seemed to 
have made a real contribution to the advancement of know¬ 
ledge, as they were honoured by being included among the 
distinguished scholars to whom'every householder offered a 
daily prayer of gratitude. Women teachers became accepted 
as a regular class in society and a new word appeared in the 
Sanskrit languag to distinguish them from teachers’ wives. 
Usually they undertook the training of girls, although it would 
seem that they taught boys also. In the majority of cases, 
however, girls were still educated within the family. 

The decline in the education of women began c. 500 BC 
The marriage age of girls was gradually lowered to 14 or 15 
years, and as the sacred initiation took place at about the 
age of 10 or 11, there was only an inadequate period available 



for education. In the course of time the upanayana became 
merely a formality, a preliminary to marriage and unrelated to 
any course of instruction. 

But this period can be justly regarded as the most creative 
epoch of Indian literature, arts and sciences, while medicine 
and surgery, mining and metallurgy, mathematics and astronomy 
began to be developed ; there was much speculation in political 
thought and jurisprudence ; philosophy and grammar were 
respected subjects ; and the Upanisadic, Bauddha and Jain 
works demonstrate the remarkable progress in metaphysics from 
which almost all later systems of philosophy can be traced. In 
short, the foundations of Hindu culture and achievement were 
laid down in this age. 

THE DHARMASASTRA PERIOD (c. 300 BC. TO e. 500 A D.) 

Up to this point, the picture of education has had to be 
reconstructed mainly from references in Vedic and Upanisadic 
literature. But in this age works were written which systemat¬ 
ically discussed educational aims and practices and gave a 
clearer and more comprehensive view of the subject. Their 
information can be supplemented with the account, given in 
popular stories, classical Sanskrit literature, stone and copper 
plate inscriptions, and accounts by foreign travellers. 

Education was regarded as essentially a process of enlighten¬ 
ment. Knowledge was the third eye of man, as it were, which 
would give him an insight into the world around him. Educa¬ 
tion enabled a person to live a fuller and more socially respon¬ 
sible life. It was a means of improvement, not only in regard 
to religious and philosophical value, but also because it fitted a 
man to earn his livelihood and discharge his duties as a citizen. 

Primary education in the modern sense appeared at this 
time. Previously, with the art of writing being not in general 
vogue, what might be called primary education in the Vedic 
school consisted of training the ear to distinguish the short and 
long vowels and the different kinds of accents for accurate 
pronunciation of Vedic hymns. Now the 3 R’s were taught 
and also elementary Sanskrit phonetics and grammar. Before 
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attending his first class, the child (aged 5 or 6 years) participated 
in a ritual called xxdydrambha (the beginning of education). 

With paper and cheap books unavailable, children learned 
the alphabet by copying with pointed sticks on the sand or dust- 
covered ground what the teacher wrote on the board. When 
this stage was mastered, a palm leaf, with the letters written on 
it with an iron style, was handed around the class. .Each pupil 
would trace them with charcoal ink which was rubbed off before 
the. leaf was passed on. The same palm leaf could thus serve 
as a model for a number of days. Later on, pupils themselves 
wrote first on plantain and then on palm leaves. Multiplica¬ 
tion tables were taught in the same way. 

Ancient Indian educators laid great emphasis on routine 
and imitation in moulding a student’s character. They framed 
rules of discipline with the double purpose of preventing un¬ 
desirable conduct and of forming good habits. These rules 
included the recitation of morning and evening prayers to en¬ 
courage piety ; elaborate rules of etiquette were symbolic of 
courtesy to teachers and seniors. Lying and slander were 
prohibited. Celibacy was recommended for physical and moral 
strength. Plain living was encouraged by the restriction of 
meats, sweetmeats, spices, etc., and of gaudy dress and jewellery. 
The use of shoes, parasols, etc., was expected to be at a mini¬ 
mum. It was felt that a student who could successfully over¬ 
come his natural predilections for these things would develop 
strength of will and character. 

Like the students of medieval Europe, those of ancient 
India were required to live by begging. In the case of weli-to- 
do students the rule was relaxed, but even they had to go 
through a formality of begging at least once a week. This 
practice taught humility and implied that it was the help and 
sympathy of society which enabled them to learn a profession. 
It helped to remove the distinction between rich and poor and 
to bring education within the reach of everyone. 

Veneration for Vedic literature increased and elaborate 
measures were taken to preserve it in its pure and correct form. 
In the case of Vedic hymns students had to memorize not only 
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the samhitapatha , but also the padapatha , krcimapa\hci , ja(d- 
pcithci and ghanapdfha. Consequently, it became impossible for 
the average student to memorize the vast amount of Vedic 
literature as well as understand and expound its meaning, partic¬ 
ularly as the Vedic dialect was now a dead language. He 
could only recite the Vedic texts ; the interpretation was in the 
hands of a few experts. 

On the average a class in ancient India comprised ten to 
fifteen pupils ; hence individual attention played an important 
part in the educational system. Each student underwent a daily 
examination and was not taught a new lesson unless the old one 
was thoroughly mastered. There were no periodical or annual 
examinations ; the end of the course was marked by the student 
reciting and explaining the previous lesson. No degrees or 
. diplomas were awarded. The awarding of these evolved only 
later at a few centres like Vikramasila. Intelligent and indus¬ 
trious students could finish their education more quickly than 
others ; they did not have to wait for their classmates to catch 
up as often happens in modern systems of education. These 
concepts in the education of the young people did not mean, 
however, that lazy students could take things easy. On the 
contrary, as it was expressed by Yuan Chwang, the Chinese 
pilgrim, in c. 640 A.D., “when disciples, intelligent and acute, 
are addicted to idle shirking, teachers doggedly persevere in 
repeating instructions until their training is finished.'” 

Advanced students were given the opportunity to tutor junior 
classes. This was one way of training new teachers and of allow¬ 
ing the teacher himself to give all his personal attention where 
it seemed most needed. At the famous education centre of 
Taxila, Prince Sutasoma was entrusted with the teaching of the 
heir-apparent to the Varanasi kingdom. The Chinese Buddhist 
pilgrim, Itsing (c. 675 A.D.), remarks of the students of the 
centre at Valabhi in Kathiawar that they used to spend two or 
three years “instructed by their teachers and instructing others. 
At Taxila, senior students were often put in charge of their 
classes during the absence of their teacher. This method of 
entrusting a part of the teaching work to outstanding students 
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as of great value; besides being an incentive to students by 
providing them with the opportunity to learn teaching, it 
increased the efficiency of education and decreased its cost. 

The study of non-Vedic branches of knowledge became 
popular in this period. Vcdic literature, although regarded as 
“revealed,” was not easily intelligible and expounded an archaic 
religion. Philosophy, law, classical Sanskrit, mathematics, etc. 
had much greater appeal. But for these non-Vedic studies, too, 
recitation and recapitulation were still an important part of the 
daily routine^ 


a 


As a result, the faculty of memorizing was developed to a 
point which would seem impossible today. Using, the Chinese 
tiaveller, refers rather obscurely to certain aids to memory used 
at this time ; after a period of 10 to 15 days’ practice the 
student was capable of committing a work to memory on one 
heaiing only. “This is not a myth,” Using states, “for 1 myself 
have met such men." Knowledge in ancient times had to be 
on the tip of the tongue ; it was not possible for a scholar to 
ask for time to consult his notes. Books on most subjects, 
grammar, astronomy, mathematics and even dictionaries, began 
to be written in metrical or aphoristic form as convenient aids 
to memory. 

Discussion was a characteristic feature of non-Vedic instruc- 
tion. The Upanisads and Buddhist Sutras are often in the 
form of a continuous argument between teacher and student. 
After an exposition of the subject, distinctions and contra¬ 
distinctions were drawn, queries were raised and answered, and 
the final position established. The Chinese pilgrims particu¬ 
larly praised Indian teachers for their unsurpassed ability in 
explaining difficult passages and offering illuminating sugges¬ 
tions on doubtful points. 

The use of the parable and fable was often made in expound¬ 
ing obscure principles to younger students, and the well-known 
books, Hitopadesa and Panchatantra, written to educate young 
princes in the principles of statecraft, are in this form. 

During this period the marriage age of girls was lowered to 
12 years and women were deemed ineligible for Vedic studies. 
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of wealthy families used to receive Sanskrit education fro 
private tutors, but their number was naturally limited. For the 
non-Brahmana classes also, Vedic education became a mere 
formality, for their training was specialized and limited to hered¬ 
itary arts and crafts. 

While occupational training within the family was still 
practised, an apprentice system of training now evolved. Under 
this, an apprentice agreed to work for his master during a fixed 


% 


period of years (generally longer than the period required to 
learn the craft thoroughly) in return for free board, lodging and 
training. Although the apprentice would eventually become 
sufficiently skilful to undertake work with his master or even in¬ 
dependently, he had to surrender all his earnings until the end 
of the agreed period. Apprentices were also taught to make 


their own tools. 

Medical education was available to all classes and began 
with a special ritual of initiation. Again texts had to be com¬ 
mitted to memory'as in other branches of knowledge, but a 
person with only a memorized knowledge of medicine and no 
comprehension of it$ practical application was compared to a 
donkey—conscious of the weight, but not the quality of its 
burden. Specialization was encouraged, and the different 
branches of the science were studied under experts, Students 
of surgery dissected corpses and learned puncturing on the veins 
of dead animals, scarification on pieces of stretched leather, and 
the method of holding the probes on dry alabu fruits, etc. 
Gradually they were initiated into real cases and allowed to 
extract darts, cleanse wounds, and operate on and lance diseased 
parts of the body-. 

Medical students attended cases that were being treated by 
their teachers in private practice If there were hospitals in the 
locality, as was the case in big cities like Patna (Pataliputia), 
they could naturally take advantage of it. Unfortunately not 
much is known of the hospital organization ; but it is clear that 
it must have been quite good by contemporary standards 
as Indian physicians were invited by the Abbaside Khalifas 
in the 8th century to organize their own hospitals. The medical 
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course seems to have extended over eight years. During the 
next period training in surgery decreased, and the course was 
reduced to about six years. 

From now on the aim of education was to turn out scholars 
who were experts in different branches like the Puranas, law, 
mathematics, etc., rather than to impart general knowledge in a 
number of subjects. The courses, however, were not yet so 
narrowly concentrated as they became during the next period : 
an authority on one system of philosophy was still familiar with 
the special features of other schools. There were also contacts 
with other countries ; in astronomy, for instance, Hindu investi¬ 
gators made great advances through their study of Greek works. 
The rational outlook of this age was the main reason for its 
remarkable achievements—an outlook of critical reflection which 
combined a respect for tradition with an appreciation of the 
value of new discoveries. 


THE PAURANtC PERIOD (c. 500 TO c. 1200 A.D.) 

The rise ot corporate institutions was the most noteworthy 
development of this period. Towards the. end of the 5th century 
A.D , the Buddhist monasteries, which had become centres of 
learning to provide the ten years of indoctrination in sacred 
literature necessary for novices, began to undertake the educa¬ 
tion of the laity as well. Between 500 and 1000 A.D., about 
10 per cent of the Buddhist monasteries were educational insti¬ 
tutions of undergraduate college standard. 

About the 8th century A.D., IJindu temple colleges devel¬ 
oped ; records show that there were a dozen such colleges in 
South India, and it can be assumed that well-endowed temples 
elsewhere maintained colleges for higher Sanskritic studies. 

F ree board and lodging were usually provided at both the 
temple and monastic institutions with the result that the 
student’s way of life was greatly changed. Formerly, he had 
only had contact with a dozen or so other students studying the 
same subject as himself under the one teacher ; now, he became 
a member of a community comprising many teachers and 
hundreds of students engaged in learning diverse disciplines, 
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had access to a library usually beyond the means of an in¬ 
dividual teacher. 

Yuan Chwang says of the students at the Nalanda centre : 
“Learning and discussing they found the day too short ; day 
and night they admonished each other, juniors and seniors 
mutually helping each other to perfection.” An epigraphical 
record of one of the Hindu centres of education states : “Brah- 
manas were reading the Vedas, Sastras, the six systems of philo¬ 
sophy ; every group was either reading the Vedas, engaged in 
the exposition of some higher sciences, carrying on ceaseless 
discussion on logic, reciting the Puranas, or settling the mean¬ 
ings of drama, the Srnrtis or poetry.” There was a real 
university atmosphere in these new centres of education. 
Some of them, like Nalanda and Vikramasila, became educa¬ 
tional institutes of international fame, producing great scholars 
and authors, and attracting students from most Buddhist coun¬ 
tries in Eastern and Central Asia. The interchange was not, 
however, one way ; many of the students from Nalanda and 
Vikramasila went to Tibet and Central Asia and spread Indian 
culture there. 

However, the depth and thoroughness of medieval Indian 
education eventually affected the breadth of cultural outlook. 
The relative usefulness of the study of different subjects for 
developing the mind was not appreciated. Whereas geography 
was ignored altogether and arithmetic only taught to calculate 
religious days, specialization in other subjects, particularly 
grammar, literature and dialectics, was carried too far. A 
situation arose where logicians, rhetoricians and mathematicians 
knew their own subjects thoroughly but were ignorant of the 
problems and achievements of others. Respect for tiadition 
became so deep-rooted that theories were accepted 01 1 ejected 
according to whether they conformed with or opposed the 
statements of the sacred books. Astronomers like Brahma gup ta 
calculated the time of the eclipses by the new scientific method, 
but nevertheless condemned it elsewhere in their works on the 
ground that it was at variance with the statements in the canon¬ 
ical works that they were caused by the demons Ralui or Ketu 
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devouring the moon or the sun. 

Indian scholars were no longer in touch with the progress of 
knowledge elsewhere ; Alberuni observes about their attitude : 
“there is no country but theirs, no other race of men but 
theirs. . .that have any knowledge of science whatever. . . .Their 
haughtiness is such that if you tell them of any science or 
scholar in Khorasan or Persia, they will think you to be both 
an ignoramus and a liar.” 

Women’s education received a further setback as the mar 
riageable age of girls was further lowered to 8 or 10 years; only 
girls of wealthy and cultured families received an education in 
classical Sanskrit and the line arts from private tutors. 

The Hindu mind, which had once been remarkably creative, 
had now become merely passive and imitative. With the pres¬ 
ent age condemned as one of darkness, the conviction grew 
that not much good could be expected from it—for the golden 
age of inspiration was past and no new achievements seemed 
possible. Ihe best that could be done was to preserve, expound 
and comment on the masterpieces of the past. This was done 
in Sanskrit, which was no longer understood by the lower 
classes, and by 1000 A.D., owing to the emergence of different 
provincial vernaculars, it had become a dead language. 

Like Latin in medieval Europe, Sanskrit became the classi¬ 
cal language used for study and instruction in India from 400 
A.D. onwards. Absorbed in the charm of its thought and style, 
the scholars neglected the world of nature and reality. Although 
it gave intellectual unity to the whole country and forged cul¬ 
tural links with East and Southeast Asia, the dominance of 
Sanskrit eventually produced*harmful results. Society began to 
identify the educated man with the classical scholar. Works 
were written preferably in the classical language, as scholars 
believed (as did Roger Bacon) that the vernaculars were 
transient, and in any case would have a corrupting influence on 
the thought expressed in them. 

Hindu educators did not realize the importance of making 
the different vernaculars the media of instruction and of provid¬ 
ing a literature in them. A wide diffusion of knowledge being 
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impossible, the majority of people were denied enlightenment, 
and as in the West, this age became a Dark one. 

This survey has shown that the Upanisadic and Dharma- 
sastra periods accomplished outstanding results in art and 
human knowledge ; certainly it is an achievement for a civiliza¬ 
tion to make rich and diverse contributions to culture continu¬ 
ously for over 1500 years. Yet no period throughout this span 
of ancient Indian history can be regarded as unenlightened. An 
educational system was in existence for 3200 years and its 
effects are still discernible today. It was the means of preserv¬ 
ing the enormous amount of ancient knowledge which still 
lives in modern India and gives the remarkable cultural unifor¬ 
mity noticeable in different parts of the Indian sub-continent, 
indeed, many of the features of the system—plain living, high 
thinking, intellectual freedom, individual attention to students, 
the use of monitors, the gurukula (hostel) organization, and the 
location of educational institutions far from the distractions of 
big cities—remain desirable as part of educational practice in 
modern times. 
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Scientific Spirit 
in 

Ancient India 


It is a well-known fact that the achievements of the ancient 
Indians in the realm of positive science are very poor as com¬ 
pared with their progress in other fields of intellectual activity, 
such as literature, philosophy, grammar, art, etc. But this 
phenomenon is more or less true of all ancient civilization^} 
Greece is generally regarded as an exception^ But there, too, 
the most remarkable point is not so much the actual progress 
of positive sciences, as the growth of that rational attitude of 
mind which lies behind, at the root of all scientific researches. 
But while the modern world has duly appreciated this great 
trait of Hellenic civilization, it has failed to note that the 
same spirit or attitude of mind also characterized the culture of 
ancient India. For the world has judged India by the many 
myths and superstitious beliefs which characterized her people 
and are reflected in her literature. Few have made any attempt 
to remove the upper crust of crude and unreasoning faiths and 
notions and examine the essence of the spirit that lies behind 
them. In the case of Greece the world has concentrated its 
attention on the best features and ignored the worst, while 
exactly the opposite has been done in the case of India. The 
result is not dissimilar to what we may expect if one com¬ 
pares two pictures—one painting only the best and most magnif- 
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icent part of a city, and the other depicting only the squalid 
and miserable slums of another city. Greece has enjoyed the 
good luck of the former, and India suffers from the misfortunes 
of the latter; whereas the fact is that each of the two cities pos¬ 
sesses the same characteristic features of having both a splendid 
and a wretched quarter, side by side. 

It has been boldly claimed that for the first time in the 
history of mankind we find in the Greek philosophy of the 6th 
century B.C. “the birth of science, that is the application to the 
world of nature of a rational habit of thought, seeking to dis¬ 
entangle a strand of plain and literal truth from the tissue of 
mythical fantasy.” 1 But at that very age the Eleusinian and 
Orphic mysteries and various irrational faiths and superstitions, 
inherited from earlier days, dominated the minds of the Greeks. 
Belief in magic and divination, culminating in the unquestioned 
faith in oracle, particularly that of Delphi, had the strongest 
hold on all classes of Greek people from the highest to the 
lowest, almost throughout the course of their history. 

The period 530 to 430 B.C. has been styled the Age of Ill¬ 
umination in Greece, “an age in which reason was striving to 
assert her rule in every sphere, and many superstitions, inherit¬ 
ed from antiquity, were being challenged and discarded.” 2 
During this period Athens was the centre of Greek civilization 
and the seat of activity of a famous galaxy of intellectual giants 
to whom Greece owes almost everything for which her culture 
has been valued so highly. But what do we find in the actual 
life of the people during this glorious period of “Illumination” ? 
A few facts, based on unimpeachable evidence, may be cited 
as examples of the situation. 

The militaiy operations of the Greeks, even the most 
important and critical campaigns and decisive battles, were 
guided by the position of the sun and the moon, and other 
superstitious beliefs ; how such a belief in the effect of the 
eclipse caused the most disastrous defeat of the Athenians at 
Syracuse during the Peloponnesian war and ruined their pros- 


1 Cambridge Ancient History, IV, 522. 

2 Ibid., V, 376 ’ 
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pect of success, is well known. The recall of Alcibiades, which 
ruined the chances of success at an earlier stage of the same 
expedition, also clearly shows the triumph'of superstitious 
beliefs over rationality. 

Similar irrational beliefs guided the decisions of the great 
democratic State of Athens. Anaxagoras, a friend of Pericles, 
who denied that the sun and the moon were divine beings, was 
prosecuted for being “irreligious.” A decree was introduced 
authorizing the “impeachment of persons who do not conform 
to the religious observances of the city, or who teach doctrines 
concerning things in the sky.” , The General Assembly of 
Athens, the greatest democracy in the ancient world, condemned 
Anaxagoras to death, and all that Pericles, the great leader and 
the uncrowned king of Athens, could do was to aid his friend 
to escape from Athens. It is worthy of notice in this connec¬ 
tion that “in this enlightened age the study of astronomy was 
forbidden for nearly half a century (up to 403 B.C.) in the city 
which was the centre of Greek culture.” 3 During the same age 
Protagoras is said to have been indicted for irreligion on 
account of his treatise On the Gods, and although he managed 
to escape from Athens before trial, all copies of the book that 
could be found were burned publicly in the marketplace. 4 
Even Socrates, “the most remarkable figure of the Illumination,” 
was hardly appreciated by the Athenians. He and his circle of 
friends and disciples became notorious as the “Thinkers” and 
became legitimate subjects for ridicule by comic poets like 
Aristides. The climax was reached when Socrates, the greatest 
luminary in the intellectual firmament of Hellas, was con¬ 
demned to death by the Athenian democracy, as he was found 
“guilty of not worshipping the gods whom the city worships, 
and of introducing religious novelties.” 5 

These instances, which could easily be multiplied, clearly 
prove that even the most rational and advanced scientific spirit 
in any age or in any country may not affect, to any appreciable 
extent, not only the general masses, but even the majority of 


3 Ibid., p. 383. 

4 Ibid., p. 384- 

5 Ibid., p. 391- 
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igher classes in society. Such knowledge ought to be a great 
corrective to those who are apt to belittle the development 
of rational thought and scientific spirit in ancient India simply 
on account of the many relics of old faiths and superstitious 
beliefs of a past age. In any case the examples cited above 
should, I hope, make it quite clear to all that in order to form 
a proper estimate of the growth of rational and scientific spirit 
in ancient India, we must confine ourselves to the manifestation 
of that spirit wherever found, and should always remember 
that its value is not minimized by the crude thoughts and 
beliefs which may prove to have existed alongside it, not only 
among the masses but even among the majority of the intelli¬ 
gentsia. With these preliminary observations to clear the 
ground, I would now proceed to trace the rise and development 
of scientific spirit in ancient India. 

One may clearly discern the rational and scientific spirit 
even in the hymns of the Rgveda, the earliest written record of 
ancient Indian culture, and probably the oldest literary work of 
some dimension that humanity has bequeathed us. The date and 
nature of the Rgveda and its importance from the human point 
of view are discussed elsewhere in this book, and need not be 
discussed here. Suffice it to say that it carries us back to a 
period more than five centuries before the faintest beginning of 
scientific spirit in Greece of which we have any positive evidence. 
Let us take one hymn from this work generally known as the 
Creation Hymn (X.129). It begins with a searching inquiry as to 
the origin of the world. “What was there at the beginning ?” it 
asks. “What covered all ? what sheltered ? what concealed ?” 
Then followed the solution. “There was neither death nor 
immortality, neither heaven nor earth, neither day nor night. 
Possibly there was water’s fathomless abyss, and the germ, that 
lay covered in the husk, burst forth, and from this spark burst 
forth all creations. There was only one who breathed breath¬ 
less by itself, from whom all this creation came, and the gods 
themselves came later into being.” But this was a mere specu¬ 
lation and did not satisfy the author of the hymn. He ends 
with the question, “Who knows from whence this great creation 
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sprang ?” and other sucli queries. A similar strain of thought 
is traceable elsewhere in the Rgveda, culminating in the bold 
conception that this ultimate reality, i.e., God, is one, though 
the sages describe Him differently. These hymns show some 
advance not only over the crude conceptions of Thales of the 
nature of the universe, but also over the system of cosmology 
propounded by Anaximander who is said to have set the 
pattern for the whole Ionian tradition of rational thought. We 
may,, in any case, place the beginnings of a rational inquiry into 
the phenomena of nature, which is the precursor of science, at 
least five centuries before Greece. 

The philosophical speculations on the origin of the universe 
in later age in India are no less advanced than those of the 
renowned Greek philosophers on the subject. The formulation 
of the five primitive elements of nature, namely, ksiti (earth), 
ap (water), teja (fire), marut (air) and vyom (void or sky), 
closely resembles the Greek conception of fire, air, earth and 
water as primitive immutable substances. The atomic theory 
of Kanada has many points in common with that of Leucippus 
and Democritus. It is admitted that the theories of these Greek 
scholars brought physical science to a point beyond which fur¬ 
ther advance was hardly possible in default of instruments of 
precision. 6 But reference may be made to some theories of 
Indian scholars which probably mark an advance over Greek- 


thought. Thus Kanada evolved the theory of sound as being 
propagated by undulation, wave after wave—a theory which 
“cannot fail to excite our wondef and admiration.” 7 Equally 
striking is his theory that light and heat are only different forms 
of essentially the same substance. In summing up the creat 
contributions of ancient Greek philosophers to science, a dis¬ 
tinguished scholar has observed as follows : “In Heracleitus, as 
in some others of the greatest thinkers, the historian is aston¬ 
ished and baffled by finding in his central thought what looks 
at first sight like an anticipation of the most modern views of 
physical reality, reached by intuition at one bound which over- 


« Ibid., IV, 377. 

7 P- C. Ray, History of Hindu Chemistry, p. 1. 
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ps all the painful process of observation, hypothesis, and ex¬ 
periment required to lead science to a similar standpoint.’ 9 
The same thing may easily be said of Kanada and Kapila who 


anticipated him. 

As a reaction against the speculative philosophy of 
Heraclitus, Zeno stressed the point that the most important 
problem was no longer “How was the world made ? but 
“How was the knowledge of the world possible ? We lind in 
ancient India a similar spirit which heralded the birth of true 
science. C we can trace the gradual s tages in the growth of 
scientific process in India, namely, close and precise observation 
of facts and phenomena, followed by a systematic effort to 
classify, analyse, or synthesise them with a view to explain, 
interpret, or discover some general principles and to coordinate 
them with the knowledge already gained. The eminent Indian 
scholar Dr. Brajendra Nath Seal has analysed the method of 
science followed .in ancient India and described, with specific 
examples, the different processes involved in it, viz., perception, 
observation, experiment, fallacies of observation, inference, and 
hypothesis. The ancient Indian writers not only knew these 
processes but also defined the conditions which each of them 
must fulfil in order to be accepted as satisfactory. 9 

Most of these processes are best seen in the development 
of Indian astronomy. The sun, moon and the stars were 
no longer regarded as gods with mysterious movements, 
but a careful observation was made of the sky leading to the 
knowledge of the 27 lunar mansions, the sun’s annual motion 
giving rise to the different seasons, and the reckoning on the 
basis of a solar year containing twelve lunar months with an 
intercalary month every third year. All these we find in the 
Vedic literature proper. The progress in astronomical studies 
was maintained until the climax was reached in the time of 
Aryabhatta, at the beginning of the sixth century A.D. His 
famous discoveries such as the new epicyclic theory, the coriect 
length of the year, the rotation of the earth round its axis ant! 


8 Cambridge Ancient History, IV, p. 558 
o 13. N- Seal, The Positive Sciences of toe Ancient Hindus , pp- 
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true explanation of the eclipse must be regarded as striking 
achievements in the science of astronomy. It is interesting to 
note that he incurred great displeasure of the orthodox section on 
the ground that his theory of eclipse was opposed to the scriptural 
view that the eclipse was caused by the demon Rahu’s devouring 
the sun and the moon. He probably would have lost his life 
had he been born in Periclean Athens, or have been thrown into 
prison had he flourished in Europe during the Middle Ages, but 
the orthodox Indians, though they refused to accept his view, 
neither condemned Aryabhatta for irreligion nor prohibited the 
study of astronomy, as was done in Athens. As a matter of 



fact, freedom of thought and inquiry was a special characteristic 
of ancient Indian culture, and people were at liberty to express 
any views about God, man, or earth—even to deny the exist¬ 
ence ol God or the sacred character of the Vedas—without 
sharing the fate of Socrates or Galileo. This absolute freedom 
of thought must have been a great factor in the development of 
right scientific spirit. 


The development of medical science was almost phenomenal 
in character. The view that diseases are not due to any super¬ 
natural causes is exultantly referred to by Farrington 10 as 
marking an important advance made by the Greeks in the prog¬ 
ress of medical science, but such a rational view is met with in 
the Buddhist canonical literature at an early period. The 
story of Jivaka, and the many kinds of diseases cured by him, 
even though partly imaginary, leaves no doubt about the 


wonderful progress in the knowledge of anatomy and surgery, 
and the scientific method of treatment based on close obser¬ 
vation of facts and generalizations. The Buddhist canonical 
works, the Pali Ma/uivagga and the Vinayavastu of the Miila- 

Sarvastivadins, written in Sanskrit, describe with fullness of detail 
the symptoms of various diseases and the method followed 
by Jivaka in curing them. Nothing like this has come down 
to us from any part of the ancient world belonging to an age 
when these works were composed. A few episodes in the story 


30 Farrington, Science in Antiquity. 
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Jivaka are very illuminating. When he and his fellow- 
students completed their study of medicine under a renowned 
teacher they were asked to collect plants with medicinal prop¬ 
erties. Jivaka brought in a larger number than the others, and 
when questioned by the preceptor, explained the medicinal prop¬ 
erties of those which were not usually regarded as possessing 
them. Another story refers to the treatment of the king who 
was suffering from a peculiar kind of pain, the cause or remedy 
of which no physician could find out. Jivaka, after a tedious 
inquiry, came to learn of a man who had just died after suffer¬ 
ing from the same kind of pain. Jivaka immediately dissected 
the dead body and found some worms in its entrails. After 
various experiments he found that the juice of garlic proved 
fatal to these worms. So he made the king drink the juice of 
garlic—much against his will because the drink was forbidden 
by orthodox practice-and the king recovered. Reference is 
also made to various types of surgical operations with full 


details. 

The growth of medical science presupposed a knowledge of 
chemistry and helped its development. This subject has been 
thoroughly dealt with by the eminent chemist, Dr. P. C. Ray, in 
his classical work on the subject. He has come to the conclu¬ 
sion that “the knowledge in practical Chemistry, prevalent in 
India in the 12th and 13th centuries A.D., and perhaps earlier, 
is distinctly in advance of that of the same period in Europe.” 11 

The science of botany also made great progress and a regu¬ 
lar classification of plants was made with various subdivisions. 
The Vpksayurveda of Parasara describes the life of a plant in 
its various aspects, and the author even attempts to explain the 
origin of the first organic body. Another work, the Upavana- 
vinoda, deals with the selection of soil, classification of plants, 
various methods of plant propagation, recipes for nourishment 
of plants and treatment of diseased plants. Varahamihira, who 
flourished in the sixth century A.D., deals in detail with the 
plan of sowing trees at intervals, diseases in trees and the 


11 Ray, op- clt., p. h i. 
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:thod of curing them, manuring and improving fruits and 
flowers, even to the extent of changing their colour, scent, and 
other essential properties. Udayana notices in plants the 
phenomena of life, death, sleep, waking, disease, drugging, 
transmission of specific characters by means of ova, and move¬ 
ments towards what is favourable and away from what is un¬ 
favourable. It was also asserted that plants have a sort of 
dormant or latent consciousness and are capable of pleasure and 
pain, that they are sensitive to heat and cold, to the sound of 
thunder* as well as to odours, both pleasant and unpleasant. 12 

fn physiology and biology the Hindus had advanced ideas 
on metabolism, circulatory system, vascular system, nervous 
system, foetal development, and .transmission of specific charac¬ 
teristics by heredity. 33 As regards physics, reference has been 
made above to the theory of atoms and the wave theory of 
sound. It appears from the Chinese translation of an old 
Buddhist work that the Hindus had a knowledge of the princi¬ 
ple of Archimedes. 14 

In arithmetic the Hindus made the epoch-making discovery 
of the decimal system of notation based upon the principle of 
the place-value of the first nine numbers and the use of the 
zero. This has now been accepted all over the world and by 
simplifying arithmetical calculations and processes has revolu¬ 
tionized almost every branch of the physical sciences. The old 
method of expressing big numbers by means of symbols was 


very cumbersome, but Europe was following it down to the 12th 
century A.D. when the Indian system was made known through 
the intermediary of the Arabs. The most striking progress in 
mathematics was made by Aryabhatta, to whom reference has 
been made above in connection with astronomy. His Aryabhat- 
tiyam refers to some of the important properties of circles and 
triangles which show that most of the theorems included in the 
first four books of Euclid must have been worked out before 
his time. Tt describes several properties of the circle, discusses 
questions connected with projective geometry and gives a 


a2 Seal, op. cit p. 173. 

13 Ibid., pp. 202 ff. 

1J * Modi Memorial Volume, p. 442. 
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alue for tt far more accurate than any suggested till then. In 
algebra simultaneous equations with four unknown quantities 
have been solved, and the problem of finding a general solution 
of the indeterminates of the first degree is successfully tackled. 
Besides dealing with the rules of involution and evolution, 
the ‘Aryabhattiyam deals with arithmetic progression, both of 
numbers as well as of their squares and cubes. That trigonom¬ 
etry was also cultivated is clear from the use of the sine 
functions made for solving the problems of astronomy. ({There 
is no doubt that in the realms of arithmetic and algebra the 
Hindus had the lead over the contemporary Greek mathemati¬ 
cians. Reference has been made above to the striking discover¬ 
ies of Aryabhatta in the field of astronomy. The European 
writers believed that an Arabian astronomer was the first to 
discover and utilize the sine functions, but the credit should go 
to Aryabhatta. He also worked out the accurate formula to 
measure the increase or decrease in the duration of two consec¬ 
utive days. He obtained the correct equation for the orbit of 
a planet by taking the apse. He postulated an epicyclic theory 
of his own to explain the variations in planetary motions. His 
equations of spherical trigonometry to find out the right 
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ascension and declination of any point on the ecliptic are also 
correct. He accurately expressed the angular diameter of the 
earth’s shadow at the moon’s orbit, and knew how to find out 
the duration of an eclipse and total obscuration. He has laid 
down rules for determining what part of the moon will be 
obscured in an eclipse. The length of his year, 365.2586805 
days, is nearer its true duration than that postulated by Ptol¬ 
emy ; the same is the case about his longitude of the sun s 
apogee and sidereal period of the moon’s nodes. 15 

Literary and archaeological evidence leaves no doubt about 
y'the great progress made in India in mineralogy and metallur c >. 
Mining operations were extensively carried out as fai back as 
the third century B.C., if not at a much earlier period. Exten¬ 
sive use of gold, silver, copper, lead and tin in the thiid millen- 


lu Ncy History of the Indian People, Vol. VI, pp- 412-417. 
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ium B.C. is proved by the excavations at Mohenjodaro. The 
famous iron pillar near the Qutb Minar on the outskirts at 
Delhi testifies to the development of the metallurgical skill of the 
Hindus in the fourth century A.D. This huge iron pillar, 24 ft. 
in height and six and a half tons in weight, has stood exposed 
to the tropical sun and rain for 1500 years, but does not show' 
the least sign of rusting or corrosion. Even the simple forging 
of so large an iron column could not be accomplished anywhere 
else in the world not only at that time but also for many 
centuries afterwards. 16 


Great progress was also made in zoology. We find different 

/ scholars making various classifications of animals on the basis 
^>f their bija (ovum or seed), or according to the number of their 
senses, habitat, mode of life and dietary value. Owing to 
military necessity, the knowledge of horses and elephants reached 
^ a high standard, and the ancient Greek and Roman writers 
refer to the training of elephants and treatment of their diseases 
by the Hindus. We have a treatise on elephants, Hastyayurveda, 
claiming a high antiquity, and a systematic treatment of cows, 
dogs, cocks, turtles, goats and horses in the Brhatsamlnta of 
Varfihamihira (6th century A.D ). 

Apart from the positive results obtained, the scientific spirit 
of inquiry shown by the Hindus is demonstrated in various ways. 
They inquired into the properties of matter and arrived at very 
important results anticipating or foreshadowing some well- 
known laws of physics. Dr. B. N. Seal has dealt with the theo¬ 
ries of motion and ideas on acoustics prevalent in ancient 
India. 17 The principle of the parachute was utilized in devising a 
means of coming down from a great height when no other ways 
were available. It consists in “jumping down with an open 
parasol made of skin which descends slowly to the ground on 
account of the resistance of the air.” 18 Attempts were also 
made to formulate general laws. Thus Udayana 19 seeks to 


16 Ibid, p. 421. 

17 Seal, op. cit., pp. 129, 153. 

i 1 ' Acharyya Ray Commemoration Volume, p. 1554 . 
19 In his famous work, Kirnmirali. 
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frfove that “air has no weight” by showing that a bladder made 
of thin membrane would weigh the same whether it is empty 
or filled with air. He also notes that a balloon filled with 
dhuma (smoke or gas) rises in the air, whereas the air-filled 
balloon comes down. Udayana concludes that neither air nor 
gas has any weight. Whatever we might think of this conclu¬ 
sion, we have here an important scientific process at work, 
namely, experiment as an independent method of proof or new 
discovery. Although Udayana stumbled upon the truth that 
there were gases lighter than air, we have no knowledge 
whether he or anyone else made any further advance upon his 
experiment. 

The daring nature of the spirit of inquiry is indicated by the 
following statement of Varahamihira, mentioned above : “As 
food is the support of life, and food depends upon rain, it is 
important to discover the laws of rain by any means.” Varaha¬ 
mihira then proceeds to discuss these laws as propounded by 
no less than four previous writers on the subject. As an indi¬ 
cation of interest in the subject it may be mentioned that the 
raingauge was known in ancient India. Varahamihira also dis¬ 
counts the idea, then held by many, that the gems are the bones 
of demons. He supports the view that “gems are various 
sorts of stones which naturally exist in earth.” He then de¬ 
scribes twenty-two different kinds of gems with their properties. 

It is clear from what has been said above that since the 
earliest period of which we have any written record we can 
trace a rational spirit of free thought and inquiry in India which 
triumphed over mythology, theological beliefs and popular 
superstitions. This spirit at first took the form of philosophic 
speculations into the origin of the universe but soon led to the 
growth of sciences by observation of natural phenomena, 
collection and classification of data, practical experiments and 
the formulation of general law's. 20 


20 This article is based on the “Fourteenth Acharyya Jagdish Chandra 
Bose Memorial Lecture” by the author of this paper It has also been 
reprinted in G. S. MtHraux and Fr. Crouzet, eds-, The Evolution of 
Science New York *. New, American Library, Mentor Books, 1663). 
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War is one of the oldest aspects of human existence. Acc¬ 
ording to ancient Hindu literature, political organization— 
the State and Kingship—grew out of the necessities of war. The 
Devas in their struggle against the Asuras were defeated because 
they lacked a king and, having chosen one, thereafter vanquished 
the Asuras . 1 Even in the palaeolithic age, man was turning 
out stone weapons and tools to attack his enemies—human or 
animal—and to gather food. With the evolution of agriculture 
and the consequent institution of landed property, fights for 
land between different clans became more frequent and fero¬ 
cious, and resulted in the improvement of weapons of war. As 
a matter of fact the progress of civilization from one stage to 
another may be seen in the progressive advance in the nature of 
warlike weapons. As success or failure of a tribe or people 
depended on victory or defeat in the battle-field, it was natural 
that much attention should be paid to war. Thus an art of war 

i K. P- Jayasval, Hindu Polity (Butterworth & Co., Calcutta 1924) IT, 
pp. 4-5. 
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evolved from the earliest times, with attention paid to both 
offensive and defensive weapons. 

Indian archaeology has brought to light weapons from 
palaeolithic and neolithic ages. The ancient sites of Mohenjo- 
daro and Harappa have yielded weapons of bronze and also 
the remains of strong fortifications which are believed to be pre- 
Vedic. In the earliest Vedic literature, i.e., the Rgveda, we 
have references to many wars including the <c Battle of the Ten 
Kings.” 2 The great epics of the Rdmdyana and the Mahabharata 
have war as their main themes. The Buddhist age dawns with 
the rise of monarchies and their military conflicts with one an¬ 
other and with the non-monarchical states, culminating in the 
growth of Magadhan imperialism under the “Ekrat” Mahapad- 
mananda. The empire of the Mauryas, which embraced practi¬ 
cally the whole of India except the southernmost part of the penin¬ 
sula, was won by the sword. The Bactrian Greeks, the Parthians, 
the Sakas and the Kusanas one after another plunged India 
into war. Thus it is obvious that from the earliest times down 
to 300 A.D. and even after, war continued to be one of the 
most dominant and persistent features of Indian history. 

Wars in ancient India were fought for many reasons. Seizure 
of cattle, one of the most important elements of wealth in an 
agricultural country such as India, occasioned war between the 
Trigarttas and the Matsyas in the Mahabharata? A dispute 
about the share in a mine of precious stones was one of the 
reasons for war between AjataSatru, king of Magadha, and the 
Lichchhavis of VaiSall. 3 4 Ambition to become the sole monarch 
of the whole country explains the wars of Mahapadmananda and 
Chandragupta Maurya. According to Kautilya, the domination 
of the universal emperor (Chakravartin) extended from the Him¬ 
alayas to the ocean. Every Indian king was therefore anxious to 

2 M. Mackay, Early Indus Civilizations (Luzac & Co., London, 1948), 
pp. 95-101 ; Stuart Piggott, Prehistoric India to WOO B.C. (Penguin 
Books, Harroondsworth, Middlesex, 1950), Chap. VI; E. J- Raps on, 
The Cambridge History of India (Cambridge University Press, 1935), 1, 


p. 81. 


3 Mahabharata , Viral Parva, tr. P. C. Ray (Calcutta, 1890), p. 77• 

4 Hemchandra Ravchaudhuri, Political History of Ancient India t ^ixtn 
Edition (University of Calcutta, 1953), pp. 211-212. 
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increase his territory and impose his overlordship at the expense 
of the rest. Kautilya certainly advocated a policy of annexation, 
since, according to him, among the acquisition of a friend, of 
gold, and of territory, the last one was most desirable. 5 

Indian social organization also encouraged wars. Hindu 
society was divided into four castes or Varnas, of which the 
Ksatriya was one. Their duty was to protect the social order 
by force of arms and to rule righteously. To die in battle was 
the duty of the Ksatriyas. “Death on the battlefield was 
highly commended as bestowing the greatest religious merit on 
the warrior.” The state attained by stages after long and 
tedious penance is immediately reached by warriors who meet 
death in warfare. In the Mahabharata in the Udyog Parva 
there is a sacrifice (Scistrayajfia) from which the virtues of all 
religious sacrifices are said to result. 0 War was thus not an 
undesirable thing to be shunned, but was welcomed by the lead¬ 
ing caste, the Ksatriyas, since it gave them an opportunity to 
enjoy material life more fully or to ascend to the heaven of bliss 
in case of death on the battlefield. Thus religion did not 
discourage war, and, since the Vedic times, kings, in order to 
gain the merits of performing Asvamedha Yajha or horse-sacrifice, 
carried on wars of conquests, “going round the earth complete¬ 
ly, conquering on every side and offering the horse in sacrifice.” 7 
A large number of kings are mentioned in the Satapatha 
Brdhmana as having performed the horse-sacrifice. Samudra- 
gupta, the second Gupta emperor, also performed Asvamedha 
sacrifices as is known from the inscriptions of his descendants 
and from his coins bearing the epithet “ Asvamedhapardkramah .” 
Wars were also waged for failure to pay tribute or refusal to 


5 Kautilya, Arthasdstra tr. Mahamahopudhyaya T. Ganapati Sastri) 
(Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, Trivandrum, 1925), Ill, 45 ; idem tr. 
Shamasastry; Government Oriental Library Series, Bibliotheca Sans - 
krita No- 37, Part 11. Bangalore, 1915), Bk. VII, Chap. IX, p. 358. 

G Mahamahopadhyaya P- V. Kane, History of Dharmasdstra (Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, Poona, 1946), ill, 211 ; Sukrciniti tr Binov 
Kumar Sarkar [The Sacred Books of the Hindus , Allahabad. 1914) Vni 
Xlll, vs. 624-625, p. 248 ; quoted by H. C. Ray, Journal of the Depot t- 
ment of Letters (Calcutta University, 1927), Vol. XIV no 7 on MV ’ 

7 Quoted from Attireye Brahmana by R. c. Rayehaudhun Political 
History of Ancient India (University ot Calcutta), 6th edition p. 170. 
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give maidens, or to exterminate rivals and refractory vassals. 3 
It was one of the first principles of the Code for the Ksatriyas 
that when challenged one must fight. 

Naturally when war was so eulogized, especially for a partic¬ 
ular class, the Ksatriyas, and when it was so persistent, 
regular, and necessary, the army was logically given much 
importance. According to Kautilya, “army” is one of the seven 
elements of sovereignty. The possession of a powerful army 
makes even an enemy friendly. A later authority, Sukra, 
observes that “without the army there is neither kingdom, nor 
wealth, nor prowess.” Bhlsma observes that “the king’s 
roots are his treasury and army.” 9 

Traditionally the ancient Indian army was composed of four 
elements—the chariot troops, elephant troops, cavalry and in¬ 
fantry. Valodaka Jataka refers to an army complete in its four 
parts—elephant, horse, chariot and infantry. Brahmadatta, 
king of VarapasI, marched on Takjasila and arranged his army 
thus : “Here be the elephants, here the horses, the chariots 
here and here the foot-soldiers.” The Jdtakas refer to a period 
before the Mauryas, presumably to 600 B.C. or near about. In 
the Mahabharata and the Rdmdyana also we have references to 
the four-fold army. In the Virat Parva we learn of chariots, 
foot-soldiers, horsemen and elephants meeting each other in 
battle. The army of Yuyudhana consisted of infantry, cavalry, 
chariots and elephants. The army of Ravana was similarly 
composed. 10 Ajatasatru in his question to Buddha refers to 
elephant-riders, cavalry, charioteers and archers (foot-soldiers). 11 
Kautilya in his Arthasastra speaks of the four-fold army in 
many places. He says “elephants, cavalry, chariots and in¬ 
fantry shall each be officered with many chiefs. Again he 


8 D. G. Sircar, Select Inscriptions (University of Calcutta'. I,, 412 , Anant 
Sadasiva Altekar, Catalogue of Gupta Gold Coins I 

India, Bombay), p 40, pi. IV: V. R. R Dxkshitar, Annals oj Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, Voi. VIII (1926-27), pp. 381-382. 

» Kautilya. (Shamasaslry), op- 319, 394 ; Sukraniti, op. cit., see. mi, vs. 

7r8, p. 217 ; Mahabharata , Santi Parva, p. 419. .. 

to The Jdtakas (tr. E. B. Cowell), Vol. II, no- 183, p. 66, note 1 . / • : 

Palayi-Jaiaka. no. 229. p. 152: Mahabharata, Virat Parva, P V “ ( \ c 
Udyog Parva, p. 42 ; Valmiki Rdmayapa nr. Griffith). - ante y , P- ■ 
u T. w. Rhys Davids, Buddhist Mia (1903, First Indian Edition,» p 
1950), p. 57. 
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advises that “Foot-soldiers, horsemen, charioteers, elephant- 
riders shall be given necessary training.” Later the Hathi- 
gumpha inscription of Kharavela, belonging to the 1st or 2nd 
century B.C., refers to Kharavela’s army as composed of horse, 
elephant, foot and chariot corps. The army of Saka chief 
Mahaksatrapa Rudradaman (2nd century A.D.) had the same 
four elements 12 and Kamandikiya NUisara, a work which is as¬ 
cribed to the Gupta period, “proves beyond doubt that the 
four-fold division of the chariots, infantry, cavalry and elephant 
corps continued to be the chief sections of the army of the 
Guptas.” According to Dikshitar, the army of ancient Tamils, 
as known from Kural, consisted of the four-fold forces. 13 Much 
later Yuan Chwang, who visited India in the first half of the 7th 
century A.D., in the time of Harsavardhana, found that the 
army was composed of foot, horse, chariot and elephant 
soldiers. 1 ' 1 

Thus it is clear that the traditional complexion of the an¬ 
cient Indian army as “ Chaturangabala ” or “Chatnrangini Sena," 
persisted from about the 6th century B.C. to the 7th century 
A.D., and even later, as is clear from the references in the 
Jdtakas, the Epics, the early inscriptions and literature on polity. 
A much later work, Sukraniti , which is attributed to the 13th or 
14th century A.D., refers to the four-fold army. Dikshitar 15 
thinks that the organization of the Indian army as “ Chaturanga ” 
was based on the ancient game of chess ; but a likelier explana¬ 
tion is that the game of chess ( Chaturanga-Sataranja ) was based 
on the military organization. 

The ancient Indian army did not, however, confine itself to 
the four elements. The army of Chandragupta Maurya accord¬ 
ing to Megasthenes included a navy and a commissariat besides 

i- Kautilya, Bk. 2, Chap. Ill, p 62 ; Bk. 5, Chap. Ill, p. 309 ; Sirkar, op. 
cit., Vo I. 1, pp. 207-208, 173. 

13 V. R. R. Dikshitar. Gupta Polity University of Madras, 1952), p. 212 ; 
idem, The Art of War as Practised in South India (Annals of Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, Poona, 1926-27), Vol. VIII, p 382. 

14 Thomas Watters, On Yuan Chwang's Travels in India (Royal Asiatic 
Society, London. 1904-1905), Vol. I, p. 171. 

1' Kane, op. cit.. Vol. Ill, pp- 212-213; Sukraniti, Section VII, vs. 5-6, 
p. 215 ; Dikshitar, War in Ancient India (Macmillan & Co., Ltd-, 1948), 
pp. 254-255. 
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four traditional elements. References to provisions and 
wagons during the march of the army and its encampment are 
met with in the Mahabharata, but the introduction of the wat- 
lleet as a unit of the army appears to have been an innovation 
of Chandragupta Maurya. Kamcmdikiya Nitisara 16 regards the 
army as consisting of six units —Sadangabala and adds Kosa 
(treasury) and Mantra (diplomacy). Kalidasa also refeis to six 
kinds of armed forces. The so-called spurious Nalanda and 
Gaya copper-plate inscriptions of Samudragupta refer to great 
ships, elephants and horses. Camel corps and navy are both 
included in the army of JIvitagupta II. Sukra also includes 
the camel corps as a unit of the army. 1 ' It is clear, therefore, 
that the Indian army, at one time or another, included in its 
fold chariots, elephants, infantry, cavalry, camelry, a navy, and 
a commissariat. 

All the units of the army were not equally important at all 
times, and as a matter of fact, in course of time, one or the 
other became more important or fell into disuse. Moreover, all 
four or six parts were not uniformly useful in all kinds of 
battlefields ; their respective uses depended on the nature of the 
ground on which they had to play their part. Naturally, too, 
their equipments differed from one another. Each vus 
expected to play its allotted part on the basis of its nature and 
qualities It would therefore be desirable to study separately 
the use and equipment of the different parts of the army in the 
period under review. 


II 


From the Rgvedic period the chariot appears to have jy 
,re-eminence in war. No evidence of horse-drawn chariot 
vcing used in warfare is available from the pie e ^ S1 0 _ 
vlohenjodaro and Harappa. It is thetelore vei ^ 1 e \ ,, 
he Vediclndo-Aryans introduced these. The word ‘'Rat Inn 01 


J. W. M'Crmdle. Ancient India as Described Polity. 

(Calcutta, 1926 1, Fragments XXXIV, p. S8 ; Dikshitar, / 

P-212. . . Fleet, Gupta 

Raghuvamia , Canto IV, 26 ; Sircar, op. cit., pp. 2o-, * , 

Inscription^- pp- 214 fF; Sukrariiti , Section VII, v- 41, P- 
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“ Ratliistlia ” occurs frequently in the early Vedic literature, show¬ 
ing the charioteer to have been a common type of warrior. On 
one occasion he is designated as a-s t lidt r, i.e., warrior standing 
in the chariot. The phrase ratha-saniga occurring in the Rgveda 
denotes the hostile encounter of chariots. 19 Chariots were used 
by Brahmadatta in his war against the City of Taksasila. In 
the Bhaddasdla Jcitaka we find that the commander-in-chief of 
Kosala set forth in a chariot with his wife and defeated the 500 
Lichchhavi chiefs on chariots at Vaisali. 10 The great “Maha- 
bharata War” was principally a war between charioteers. The 
king of Trigarttas was mounted on a golden chariot in his 
encounter against the Matsyas. Arjuna seated on a chariot 
defeated the entire Kaurava army. Drona rode on a chariot, 
Bhlsma fought from one. Bhlsma, enumerating the great 
warriors of the Kaurava and Pandava army, refers only to 
charioteers—Rathls and Atirathls. Among the Rathls were 
Duryodhana and others ; Kripa was an AtirathI, probably Salya 
also. Asvatthama was a Maharathi, so was Drona. Yudhisthira, 
Nakula and Sahadeva were Rathls, Dhrstadyumna was 
an AtirathI and Arjuna was the greatest of all chariot 
warriors. 20 In the Great War we find that battles were virtually 
fought between the charioteers, Arjuna versus Bhl?ma, Drona 
versus Dhrstadyumna, Kama versus Arjuna, and that soldiers 
on either side depended on their charioteers for protection from 
the enemy chariot troops. 

The famous heroes never fought on horseback, and rarely 
on elephants, their place being on a chariot. In his war against 
Rama, the demon chief of Janasthana, Khara, had used chariots, 
Rama fighting fronv'i7,~ ground, and hence Indra, the king of 
gods, sent his own car to- Rama. 21 The importance of chariots 
as an indispensable branch of the army persisted in the Buddhist 
and the Mauryan ages. In the War of Relics fought between 


19 Jatukas, Vol. 1. no. 229, p. 152 ; Vol. IV, no. 465 

20 Mahdbhdraia, Virfit Parva, pp. 79-80 ; Bhlsma Parva n 111 

Parva, pp. 486-491,496-499. * a ‘ p ' 429 > Udyoga 

21 N. K. Siddhanta, Heroic Age of India (Kegan & Pm,i i ™ i 

P- 139: Valmiki Mm&yana, Bk. Ill, Canto 8 XXV n <09 B^v Vn’ 
561, 586. ’ VJ > pp> 
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army of Kusinagara and the seven other chiefs we find 
that the besieging allied army included chariots, and one of the 
chiefs appeared on a chariot. In the war against Alexander, 
Porus used 300 chariots as one of the divisions of his vast army. 
In the army of the Sudracae (Ksudrakas) and the Mailoi 
(Malavas), who resisted Alexander, there were 900 war-chariots. 
In the army of the Nanda king, Xandrames, there were 2000, 
according to Diodorus, while, according to Plutarch, their 
strength was 8000. From Mcgasthenes we learn that the 
Chandragupta army included chariots. Kautilya refers to the 
battle-chariot (Sangramlka), and the superintendent of chariots 
was to see to its proper construction and equipment. Chariots 
were one of the four constituent parts of the army, and the army 
of Kharavela, tie king of Kalinga, also included them. The 
Saka ruler Rudradaman’s army used them as well as elephants 
and cavalry. 22 Thus it is evident that from the Vedic period 
down to the middle of the 2nd century A.D. chariots constituted 
an important element of the ancient Indian army. 

The Vedic chariot was of “simple construction.” 23 Generally 
it had two wheels on a wooden axle, and as a rule two horses 
were attached on either side of a pole, though chariots with 
three, four or five horses were also known. The extra horse 
was attached to the front or side. 24 In the Mahdbharata also 
the chariots are said to have two wheels as there were a pair of 
wheel-guards to guard the chariot in war; but four-wheeled and 
eight-wheeled chariots are also referred to. Chariots were drawn 
by two or four horses. 2 ’ Four horses were yoked in the chariots 
stationed in the war-camp of Duryodhana. 26 Chariots drawn 
by two and four horses are shown in one of the Sanchi reliefs. 


22 J. Marshall, .Monuments of Sanchi, Vol-I, Plate 15.3; V* A. Smith, 
Early History of India (3rd Cd»), p- 66 ; J. W. M’Crindle, The Invasion 
of India by Alexander the Great (New Edition, Westminster, Archibald 
Constable and Company, 1916), pp. 102, 234, 281-282, 310 ; M Crindle, 
Ancient India , Fragments XXXIV, p. 88: Kautilya, Bk. 2, Chap. 
XXXW, p. 175 ; Sircar, op. c/7., Voi- I, pp. 207-208. 173. 

2li Rapson, op. c/7., Vol. I, p. 98. 

u Macdonnel and Keith, op. c/7 , Vol. If, pp. 201-202- 

25 L- W. Hopkins, ‘The Social and Military Position of the Ruling Caste 
in Ancient India,’ Journal of American Oriental Society , VI If, PP* ^ » 
235, 237. 

26 MahdbUCiraia, Udyoga Parva, p. 451. 
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In one scene is seen a two-wheeled chariot drawn by two horses, 
while on the Northern Gateway of Sanchi a four-horse chariot 
is depicted, and a two-horse chariot guards the City of 
Kapilavastu. Another Sanchi relief represents a king on royal 
chariots drawn by two horses. The Visvantara Jataka story is 
represented on another panel in Sanchi, and it shows the 
prince in exile on a four-horse chariot. The chariots of the 
army of Porus were drawn by four horses. 27 

The chariot in the early period contained the warrior and 
the driver (charioteer), but later on it was enlarged in size. In 
the Vedic period the driver stood on the right while the warrior 
was on the left, and he could stand or sit as he liked, as chariots 
had seats. In the Great Epic also we generally have the knight 
and the charioteer, the knight sometimes standing to the left 
and sometimes in the rear of the car-driver. In the chariot of 
the great warrior Arjuna or Karna, there were' only the knight 
and the charioteer— Krsna or Salya. In the Sanchi reliefs 
depicting life in pre-Buddhist and Buddhist times we find the 
knight and his charioteer, but later on the size of the chariot 
was much enlarged and, according to Curtius, every chariot of 
the army of Porus accommodated six men, of whom two were 
shield-bearers, two archers posted on each side of the chariot 
and the other two charioteers as well as men-at-arms, for when 
the fighting was at close quarters they dropped the reins and 
hurled darts against the enemy. Wilson doubts that the 
chariots of Porus contained as many as six men. According to 
Megasthenes, the chariot of the Maurya army contained two 
warriors besides the charioteer. 28 At one place in the 
Mahabharata it is observed that in cars drawn by four horses 
there were two charioteers*. 80 

From the Rgvedic period onwards, chariots were the most 
important unit of the army. The king who led the hosts fought 
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on chariots, and so did the nobles and leaders of the army. 
Naturally, therefore, when the fate of a war depended on the 
victory or defeat of the charioteer, much attention was paid to.' 
the construction and equipment of the chariot and the warrior, 
and training in driving chariots and managing the horses was 
indispensable for a Vcdic or Epic hero. The charioteer there¬ 
fore enjoyed great prestige and honour, and the noblest princes 
could be chariot-drivers. Krsna of the Vrsni race was the 
Sarathi of Arjuna, and Salya, the King of the Madras, agreed 
to be the charioteer of K^rna. Sumanta, charioteer of 
Dasaratha, was highly respected. 

Chariots were made of wood but could also be of iron in 


certain parts. Golden or gold-plated chariots are referred to jn 
many places in Aho Mahabh&rata , e.g., the gold-embroidered 
cars of Drupada’s sons'. Various weapons and things which 
the warrior might need in course of the battle, such as quivers, 
javelins, missiles, spears, bows, flagstaff* and banners, and even 
tiihber and planks for repairing the damages sustained by the 
car in the battle-field were kept in the chariot which even con¬ 
tained '^Jrugs for first aid. Care was taken to make the car 
and driver Safe from enemy attacks. Cars are said to have 


been cased in armour, their sides covered with skins of tigers, 
elephants and leopards, and with sharp-edged circular planks of 
wood. 30 The car-warrior was provided with helmet, breast¬ 
plate, and finger-protectors made of leather, sometimes em¬ 
bossed with iron or gold plates. On the horse were spread 
colourful fabrics and on his head was a wreath of flowers, as is 
clear from ancient Indian art-reliefs. Every chariot carried a 
distinctive banner flying on a long pole at the rear and providing 
a symbol for rallying and inspiring the troops. The standard 
bearing a monkey device belonged to Arjuna, while the palm-tree 
standard was the distinctive feature of Bhisma s car." 1 

Chariots were used as an important section of the army not 
only in ancient India but also in other parts of the ancient 


au Siikrcwiti, Section VN, v. 60; Mahdbharaia , Lfdyoga Parva, pp* 20 , * , 
451 Provided with sharp-edged circular planks of wood, suen c <. 
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As a matter of fact, the history of their use in warfare 
r >ous ancient peoples suggests that they were introduced 
ret by the Aryans in about 2000 B.C. The Kassites, who 
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conquered Babylonia c. 1800 B.C., made the use of chariots by 
kings and nobles popular. In a stele at the Louvre, King 
Tdingiranagin is standing on a chariot attended by a charioteer; 
the chariot has a rimmed balcony. 32 

Later on the Hyksos from Asia introduced war-chariots in 
Egypt. Accc v ' , ' n g to Professor G. Maspero, “it is probable that 
d’ 1 .i^ksos owed their rapid victory to the presence in their 
aim , of a factor hitherto unknown to the Africans—the War- 
chariots.” After the expulsion of the Hyksos from Egypt by 
Ahmose, the founder of the 18th Dynasty in the 16th century 
B.C., the “Egyptian army possessed chariotry as a result of the 
contact with the Hyksos.” Thutmose III led his campaign 
into Asia and fought the battle of Megiddo in a shining chariot. 
Ramses II also had chariots in his army against Asia. The 
Hittites used chariots in warfare, and a Hittite prince with a 
round, high cap on his head is seen stretching his bow as he 
stands on a two-wheeled chariot drawn by two horses. The 
Cretans also employed chariots in war, and in the Homeric 
period, the Greek nobles fought with them. 33 

The Assyrians made extensive use of chariots in numerous 
wars throughout their long history. Sargon is seen on his war- 
chariot of two wheels, each of eight spokes, and drawn by two 
horses. The king was accompanied by an attendant with a 
parasol over his head, besides the driver. These chariots were 
small, were mounted from behind, and sometimes contained 
four men, the king with two attendants bearing circular shields 
besides the driver. HorsCs were driven with bits. Often 
chariot-horses were covered from the ears to the tail with rich 


33 


32 Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. II, p. 227 • G. Mnsnerr. 77, „ r> 
of ( miration fed. Prof. Sayoe, 5th c-d.. London, 1910) p fioVi <W " 
G. Maspero The Struggle of the Actions (London 1910,' On, 
p. 51; Cambridge Ancient History (Cambridge 19401 V !i ir 2 ld 
69-70. 142 ; J.H. Breasted, The Conquest of ChiUzation lu, 1 PP- 43, 
1926), p. 259. Fig. 130, pp. 245 11.. 290. N K S ddh*^ er & Bros - 
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cloths, below the collar was a breast-plate. Egyptian chariots 
were lighter than the Assyrian and were swifter. The Assyrian 
car-warrior, like the Egyptian counterpart, wore a coat of mail 
covered with small plates or scales of metal, reaching down to 
his knees. He had short sleeves covering the shoulders and 
upper arms but the elbow and forearm were quite undefended. 
The main weapons of the charioteer in Assyria or Egypt were 
bow and arrow. Though there' were no quivers attached to the 
chariot, a projection at one or both corners may . ye served as 
an arrow case. The Egyptians knew the use of quivers, d'd 
the Indians, and had borrowed them from the Hyksos. Besides 
the bow and atrow, the warrior in the car had a short sword 
suspended at his left side by a strap, and a spear was within his 
reach. Chariots were the main source of Assyrian strength and 
the despair of their enemies. The Israel prophet Nahum said 
that God would burn the Assyrian chariots in smoke. The 
Medes and the Persians also used chariots, and King Darius III, 
in the battle of Arbela against Alexander, was riding one. 34 


Thus, chariots were a favourite branch of the army in the 
ancient world, mostly because of their mobility and rapidity, 
but they could be useful only on such grounds as are splen¬ 
didly firm, free from mounds and pits, not wet, free from 
thorns, trees and plants,” and in the war against Alexander the 
chariots of Porus on rain-soaked ground proved absolutely 
helpless, and all those which were sent to stop the landing 
of Alexander’s forces on the left side of the Jhelum were cap¬ 
tured as a result. 35 

Experience showed the weakness of the chariot as an arm . 
the Medes and Persians relied more on cavalry, and in India 
also, chariotry gradually gave way to the elephantry and cavalry. 
Porus fought Alexander not from a chariot but from the back 


34 G. Ra Wilson, The Five Great Monarchies of the Ancient tog*”}™* 

(London, 1862), Vol. I, p. 368, Fig. Vol.fi, PP-1£ A X 'e n o° 
Curtius, Indians did not know the use of bits on hors Tones* 

found on the horses of the sculptured reliefs m lr <j c . 

pi. 3 ; pp. 19, 20). Ulrich Wiicken, Alexander the on at, 

Richards (Shatto & Windus, London, 1932), p. ]3-- , ,, invasion 

Quoted from Kaujilya, Bk. iO. Chap. IV. p. 44*) ; headlong 

of India, p. 208 ; all the 120 chariots were captured 
in mud , Rapson, op- cit Vol. 1, pp. 364-365. 
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of an elephant. In the Gupta period chariotry was practically 
insignificant. On no gold coin of the imperial Guptas is the 
king depicted seated on a chariot, though he is found on 
elephant or horseback. In the army of Harsavardhana there 
is no mention of chariots by Bana, although Hiuen Tsang men¬ 
tions them. 38 


Ill 


Chariotry was superseded by elephantry in the period 
immediately following Alexander’s invasion. It is significant 
that though elephants must have been known to the Rgvedic 
Indians and were known to the earlier people of Harappa and 
Mohenjodaro as is seen in the seals, they are not known to have 
been used in warfare in the Vedic period. In the Epic period, 
also, their use in war was secondary to the chariots, on which 
much reliance was placed. There are references to elephant 
divisions in the armies of the contending parties and to elephants 
of both sides joining the encounter. Duryodhana arranged his 
men, elephants , cars and steeds into three classes, viz., superior, 
medium and inferior. Before the battle began, Duryodhana 
was seen riding on an elephant. Elephants used in warfare 
were disciplined by training. Bhanumat, king of Kalinga, fought 
seated on an elephant, as did the king of Magadha in the Great 
War. The elephant division of Magadha was exterminated by 
the son of Subhadra. Bhagadatta,* king of Kamarupa, fought 
on elephants against Dasarna, similarly mounted. Drona was 
killed while grieving over the death of Asvatthama, an elephant. 
Even the second Pandava, Bhlma, once fought mounted on an 
elephant cased in iron armour. Salya, the ruler of the Mlcch- 
chhas, mounted on an elephant, fought the Pan<javas furiously, 
and his elephant charged the Pandava host dangerously. 37 
showing that the animals were trained to fight. Thus it is 
obvious that in the Mahabharata war the elephantry was coming 
into prominence though still second in importance to chariotry. 
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The use'of elephants in war appears to be a distinction of 
the Indian art of war. The Assyrians, the Egyptians and the 
early Greeks had no elephant corps in their army. Alexander 
met elephants in battle for the first time in the battle of Arbela 
against Darius III, and it is very possible that the Persians bor¬ 
rowed these from India. In the period before Alexander's 
invasion, elephants were used in warfare in India. In Bhlma- 
sena Jataka we are told that Bhlmasena rode on a war-elephant 
sheathed in complete armour. Elephants were used in assailing 
the gates and ramparts of the enemy’s fortress, as Bodhisattva 
stormed the City of Varanasi with the help of the war-elephant 
which he had trained. 33 On one of the architraves of Sanchi’s 
western gate a triumphal procession of charioteers, elephant- 
riders, horsemen and foot-soldiers is depicted. The Visvantara 
Jataka refers to the costly jewelled trappings of the elephant of 
Visvantara, and this is shown in the Ajanta frescoes. In the 


scene depicting the triumph of Buddha over Mara and his host 
beneath the Bodhi tree, the panic-stricken elephants and horses 
are trampling one another down in their headlong flight. In the 
scene depicting the “War of Relics” one of the chiefs among 
the claimants is seated on an elephant, and the same scene i-. 
depicted on the western gateway showing four of the seven 
chiefs on elephants. 39 

By the time Alexander invaded India the elephantiy had 
become the vanguard of the Indian army. Porus had pinned 
his faith in this arm and had put the war-elephants in front at 
a small distance between one another interspersed with infantry. 
The army looked like a walled city with the elephants as the 
high towers. Even Alexahder became aware of the danger 
that faced him. He said, “I see at last a danger that matches 
my courage. It is at once with wild beasts and men of uncom¬ 
mon mettle that the contest now lies.” It is no doubt true that 
the slow-moving elephant force proved of no avail against 


M’Crindle, Invasion of India, p. 94, note 2: JStakas, Vol. L no. 
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mounted archers and phalanxes of pikemen, but Alexander’s 
troops were impressed by the war-qualities of the trained 
elephants. When his troops refused to move east of the 
Beas, Alexander enquired whether they dreaded the 
monstrous size of the elephants of the army of the Ganga- 
ridae and Prasii. According to Diodorus, Alexander did not 
undertake the expedition against the Gandaridae (Gangaridai), 
defended by the multitude of their elephants. According 
to Curtius, the king of Gangaridai and Prasii had 3000 
elephants, while Plutarch says 6000. 40 According to Tarn, 41 
Alexander had won the battle of Hydaspes but at a price ; it 
was the beginning of that change of feeling in the army which, 
aggravated by the rain and other causes, showed itself in the 
mutiny on the Beas. According to Pliny and Plutarch, the 
army of Chandragupta Maurya included 9000 war-elephants. 
The reliance placed on them in war during this period is con¬ 
firmed by the statement of Kautilya that “it is on elephants that 
the destruction of an enemy’s army depends.” 42 Seleukos, the 
king of Syria, who had accompanied Alexander, was so much 
impressed by the qualities of war elephants that he ceded four 
provinces to Chandragupta Maurya in return for the present 
of 500 elephants. He then included elephantry in his army, 
and the elephant became the symbol of his dynasty. His 
victory over Antigonos in the battle of Ipsos is attributed to 
the use of elephants. In the war against Rome, the Syrian 
army of Antiochus III included elephants, and Antiochus 
who crossed the Indian border in 206 B.C., went back after 
receiving presents, including 150 elephants from King Subhaga- 
sena (Sophagasenus). 43 The Bactrian King Demetrius I had an 
elephant head on his coins, which shows that he mastered ele¬ 
phants and must have included them in his army. On the coins 


40 M’Crindle, Invasion of India , pp. 209, 222. 224, 310 ; idem , Ancient India 
as Described by Megasthcnes and Arrian , p. 201. 
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eliokles also the elephant is depicted, and on the coins of 
Menander is an elephant’s head, as well as bulls. Not only 
Indians and Bactrian Greeks used elephants but even in the war 
against Rome, Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, used them to the ter¬ 
ror of the Romans. Hannibal began his attack on the Roman 
army at the battle of Trebbia by a charge of elephants. 41 

Thus we find that the use of elephants in war was also 
being tried outside India in Western Asia, Europe and North 
Africa. Their usefulness was apparent in a number of respects. 
According to Kautilya, they were useful for “marching in front, 
preparing the roads and camping grounds, protecting the sides, 
standing firm, forcing an entrance into impregnable forces, 
breaking a compact army, destroying the walls, gates and 
towers (of the enemy’s fortress), and for carrying treasure.” 15 
They could also be useful in crossing water. Naturally, there¬ 
fore, their capture was carefully planned, elephant forests were 
a royal monopoly, and possession of an elephant privately was 
prohibited. 46 

Elephants obtained for purposes of war were given seven 
kinds of military training, such as assailing forts or cities, 
trampling and killing enemies, and waging havoc in the enemy’s 
ranks by wielding weapons. Aolian observes that elephants 
were caught when young and reared like children, great care, 
attention, and a long course of training being given them. 
Kautilya observes that the victory of kings in battle depends 
mainly upon elephants. Naturally, therefore, war-elephants 
were provided with armour, ornaments and weapons such as 
clubs and quivers. Strabo remarks that the elephants become 
so tame and docile that they can learn to throw a stone at a 
mark, to use weapons of war and to swim most admirably. 
When Poms was wounded in battle, the elephant on which he 
rode, though itself suffering from many wounds, nevertheless 
gently and carefully drew out with its trunk the daits u'itb 

44 R. B. Whitehead, Catalogue of Coins in the Punjab Museum—Lahore 
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which the body of Poms was pierced and continued to do so 
until it observed that its master was becoming weak due to 
excessive loss of blood, Then it slowly knelt down so that the 
body of Porus might not fall violently to the ground. 47 

According to Megasthenes, the war-elephant carried three 
archers and the driver with his goad. According to Agni 
Purana, six warriors could ride on the back, two with maces, two 
archers, and two swordsmen, but in Sanclii reliefs and Ajanta 
paintings we find only three riders. In addition to arrows, we 
find missiles, knives, stones, daggers and pots of oil showered 
on enemies in the Mahabharata War by riders on elephants. 
War-elephants were covered with armour and with ornaments 
including pearl necklaces, and seven footmen guarded each 
animal. Later on, e.g., in the Gupta period, we find elephants 
generally carrying archers. The king went hunting with bow 
and arrow on an elephant. On the coins of Satakarni we 
have elephants with raised trunk, showing the importance of 
elephants in the growth of the Satavahana power. 48 

But the elephant corps was slow-moving and it proved 
ineffective against the very mobile horse-mounted archery. 
Moreover, when wounded, the elephants went out of control 
and injured friends and foes indiscriminately. Their failure 
against cavalry was demonstrated in the battle of Hydaspes 
between Alexander and Porus, and elephants wounded by the 
showers of arrows from horsemen and spears from the Greek 
phalanx proved a terror to the army of Porus. But it is strange 
that the Indian military experts learned nothing from the 
experience, and the pathetic reliance on elephants proved 
dangerously harmful to the Indians against the Scythians and, 
later on, the Muslims. 
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Cavalry, although used from early days, did not receive the 
prominence it deserved until the conquest of Northwestern 
and Western India by the Scythians in the early centuries of the 
Christian era. Though horses were known in the Vedic period, 
the use of cavalry in battle was unknown. In the Mahabharata 
War between the Kuaravas and the Pandavas, some horsemen 
took part, but we do not find any distinguished warrior fighting 
on horseback. Horsemen appear as guards of the cars or war- 
elephants. 49 It seems that the value of cavalry in war was then 
not realised. 

With the beginning of the Buddhist period, cavalry or horse- 
riding became more respectable and important. From the 
Bhojajaniya Jataka we learn that the Bodhisattva was born as 
a horse, and mounted on it, the king of Brahmadatta broke the 
enemy’s camps. Kings of Assaka and Kalinga fought on 
horseback with spears in hand. 50 In the siege of Ku£inagara, 
depicted in the scene of the War of Relics, cavalry also takes 
part, 51 besides the elephantry and chariotry. On the western 
gateway of Sanchi, Prince Siddhartha is on horseback attended 
by a Chhatra-bearer. Tn another architrave of the same gate, 
we find horsemen leading a procession. 52 

It is reasonable to presume that the growing importance of 
cavalry in India during that period was due to contact with the 
Medes and the Persians, who relied more on cavalry and 
infantry than chariotry in war. In the time of the younger Cyrus, 
the horsemen were fully protected with helmets, coats of mail 
and greaves. Their chief weapons were two javelins, a knife and 
a short sword, and they bore no shields. The horse was also 
protected with armour—the head by a frontlet, the breast by a 
breast-plate, while sides and flanks had special coverings. In 
the battle of Gaugamela, the Persians relied on cavalry against 
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Alexander . 54 According to Toynbee, the Achaemenians had 
made a start in armouring the war-horse as well as the rider . 55 
In Assyria, also, cavalry became important later on in the 8 th 
century B.C. Earlier, Tigleth Pileser I speaks of his chariots, 
not cavalry, but by the time of Sargon and Sennacherib, chariots 
are confined to kings alone and horsemen are the main arms of 
the army. 

The cavalry soldiers of the period rode without saddle, und 
their legs and feet were bare. Instead of riding with legs hang¬ 
ing, they drew them up until their knees were on a level with the 
chargers’ backs. The cavalryman carried bow and sword, and a 
shield was also carried although there is no instance of its being 
used. An attendant accompanied the horse-archer. In the 
later period the attendant disappeared and the cavalryman’s 
main weapons were bows and arrows and spears ; as a matter 
of lact, the horsemen were divided into archers and spearmen. 
The cavalry soldier in this period was completely protected by 
armour with the exception of his two arms. He wore a closely- 
iitted tunic, his legs were encased in close-fitted trousers and 
laced boots or greaves reached up to the knees. Thus the 
Assyrian cavalry was heavily armed. The first representation 
of the cataphract or heavy lance-carrying horseman, is found in 
one of the Assyrian reliefs of the 7th century B.C., and it may 
be due to contact with the Scythian horse-archers, The Assyr¬ 
ians combined the Scythian horse-archer with the Assyrian 
infantryman’s defensive armour and perhaps invented heavy¬ 
armed cavalry. The heavy-armed cavalry of the Goths defeated 
Roman legionaries . 68 

Mounted archers of Central Asia were a source of great 
strength to Alexander in his Indian campaigns . 67 The Greek 
cavalry was from the very beginning in personal relation to the 
king. Philip, king of Macedon, assigned the offensive to the 
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cavalry, a practice which was followed by Alexander to great 
advantage in the battle of Hydaspes against Porus. On the 
authority of Arrian, Greek cavalry fought with a thrusting lance 
which proved superior to the Persian throwing spears in cavalry 


engagement. 58 The horseman was armed with helmet and corselet. 
The chief strength of the Carthaginian leader, Hannibal, lay in 
his cavalry, 59 and, in the battle of Cannae, Hannibal’s superior 
strategy and cavalry triumphed over Roman legions. The Scyth¬ 
ian horsemen were most terrible. They rode on horses and 
shot arrows while riding fast. They had compound double 
curved bows, 2' 6" long, and gold-plated quivers. Their arrows 
of reed or wood were also 2' 6" long with points of stone, iron, 
bronze or bone, They also had daggers not more than 2' long 
and carried an oval or round shield, but wore no armour. 60 

It is therefore not strange that from about the 6th century 
B.C., cavalry became a recognized and important unit of the 
Indian army, and various kings had a large contingent of cav¬ 
alry in their armies facing Alexander. According to Arrian, the 
Assakenians had 20,000 horsemen. Porus had put 4000 horse¬ 
men in the field. From information received in Alexander’s 
camp it was learned that the king of Gangaridai and Prasii 
had 20,000 horsemen in his army. The united army of 
the Ksudrakas and the Mfilavas which faced Alexander 
included a cavalry contingent of 10,000, and when defeated 
they gave to Alexander a present of 300 horses. Even the small 
republican State of the Sabarcae had 6000 horsemen in its 
army. 61 According to Megasthenes the army of Chandragupta 
had 30,000 horses, 62 while the strength of cavalry in the Andhra 
army was 2000. One of the six boards which looked after army 
administration of Chandragupta had charge of the cavalry. 
Horse and elephant were so indispensable for. the strength oi 
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the king that a private person was not allowed to keep either. 63 
Persons were trained from boyhood to control horses. Kautilya 
speaks of a Superintendent of Horses to take care of royal 
horses. Horses were regularly trained for war purposes and 
employed in the destruction of the enemy’s commissariat, for 
supervision of the army, for protection of the flanks of the 
army, for seizing treasury, for attacking in the rear, and for 
pursuing the defeated enemy. 64 

Cavalry became all the more important with the coming of 
the Scythians in the 1st century A.D., and in the Junagarh in¬ 
scription of Rudradaman, cavalry tops the list of the four 
constituent parts of the army. In the Gupta period, it became 
one ot the most distinguished units of the army. Chandra- 
gupta II introduced the horsemen type of coins, which show 
that he was a great cavalry leader, like the Indo-Parthian and 
Scythian rulers with whom this type of coin was quite com¬ 
mon. Cavalry was an important unit in the army of Harsa- 
vardhana. 65 

So far as the equipment of horse apd rider are concerned, 
Auian, speaking of the Mauryan period, says : “The horse¬ 
men are equipped with two lances and with a smaller buckler 
than that carried by foot-soldiers. They do not saddle the 
horses nor do they curb them with bits like the bits used among 
the Greeks and Celts, but fit round the horse’s mouth a circular 
piece of stretched raw ox-hide studded with iron or brass points 
directed inwards. In the horse’s mouth is put an iron prong 
like a skewer to which the reins are attached.” 68 This is partly 
confirmed by the representation of horses on bas-reliefs at San 
chi and Bharhut. From a drawing of two horses of a chariot 
on a Sanchi gateway we learn that there is no bit in the mouth 
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of the horses. They have crests on the head, manes are plaited, 
and two rows of ropes are tied round the mouth and carried over 
the neck attached to the reins. 07 So far as saddle is concerned, 
there arc references to plthaka, pllhamamla , asvastara in the 
Mahabharata. These should mean saddles, but Hopkins thinks 
that they were blankets. However, the saddle, complete with 
stirrups, is clearly perceptible on some of the horses at Sanchi, 
and according to Sir John Marshall, “this is the earliest example 
by some five centuries of the use of stirrups in any part of the 
world.” 08 The saddle is represented on the Asvamedha type of 
coins. On several specimens of the horsemen type of coins 
of Chandragupta II, leather straps on the neck and a strap 
passing under the tail can be seen. In class II of the horsemen 
type of Kumaragupta, the horse is fully accoutred. 69 

While the shield of the infantry soldier is 3J feet long 
and 1| feet broad, the shield of the horseman is always 2 
feet long and of a peculiar form, being shaped like a belt with a 
very wide mouth and much rounded at the bottom. A cavalry 
shield on the western gate bears only a crescent and two 
stars. 70 Horses were driven by whips tied to the wrist of the 
horseman, who wore a breast-plate and carried a spear, lance, or 
sword. In one of the sculptured reliefs on the Rani Gumpha in 
Orissa, belonging to pre-Christian times, may be seen a capari¬ 
soned horse on which a prince carrying an unsheathed sword is 
taking away the princess. 71 On some coins, Azes is on horseback 
holding a spear, and Soter Megas is also represented on horse¬ 
back. On some types of coins, the Gupta kings are on horse¬ 
back, holding bow and arrow, 72 showing imitation of the Scyth¬ 
ian mounted archers, and on others the king carries a swoid. 
In the Ajanta frescoes, horsemen are equipped with spears. 
Greek cavalry carried spears. It appears that horse-archery 
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never became popular with the Indians, and with the end of the 
Gupta rule it disappeared from military practice. This was an¬ 
other defect in the Indian art of war, and caused the Indians to 
meet defeats by Alexander, the Scythians and later the Turks, 
who were past masters in this art. 


V 


Infantry constituted by far the largest single unit in the army 
but was certainly not the most important. From the native in¬ 
formant, Bhagalar or Bagela, whose statements were later con¬ 
firmed by Porus, Alexander learned that the king of the Ganga- 
ndai and Prasii nations maintained a large army which consisted 
of 200,000 foot-soldiers. Chandragupta Maurya maintained a 
still larger army of 600,000 foot. The allied army of Malloi- 
Oxydrakai included 80,000 or 90,000 foot, while the Agalassoi 
had resisted Alexander with 40,000 foot. According to Arrian, 
the Assakcnians pitted against Alexander a large force including 
300,000 infantry, while Porus had 30,000 infantry. The tradi¬ 
tion of maintaining a large infantry force was continued down 
to much later periods. In the army of Harsa at the beginning 
of his campaign, the foot-soldiers numbered 50,000. According 
to Nunez, in the army of Kysnadeva Ray of Vijayanagara (in 
the 16th century) against Raichur there were 703,000 foot- 
soldiers . 73 

In the beginning the foot-soldiers were much more respected 
and considered very useful. One of the epithets of the great 
God Rudra is “Lord of foot-men” ( Pattindmpati ) in the Sata- 
rudriya liturgy of the Vajasaneyi Samhitci. The Atharva Veda 
refers to the charioteer’s powerful opponents—the men fighting 
on foot .' 1 It appears that, with the growing popularity of 
chariotry in war, the foot-soldiers were gradually reduced to 
secondary importance, the base of a knightly pyramid ; but the 
increasing number of infantry in the army was considered 
to be a source of strength. Prthu, who sprang from the 
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right arm of Vena, was in the form of a foot-soldier clad in 
mail and armed with scimitars. Bhlsma was of the opinion 
that “any army which has a large infantry force is (regarded as) 
very strong.” Kautilya thinks that even effete persons could be 
recruited in the army to terrify the enemy by numbers. He 
assigns a separate department of infantry manned by many 
chiefs to look after this unit of the army. Sukra is also in 
favour of an army which has a predominance of foot-so!dicrs. 7j 
This may explain the large infantry force maintained by ancient 
Indian States. It was “the sheer weight of numbers (in the 
army) which brought predominance for a century to the Achac- 
menian dynasty of Persia.” 76 But the large infantry force in 
India was assigned the subsidiary role of carrying weapons. In 
the Mahabharata War, also, the foot-soldiers are referred to as 
fighting confused battles and making much noise, but always as 
mere camp-followers of the charioteers and protectors of the 
charioteers and elephant-mounted warriors. Ten foot-soldiers 
were assigned to each horse. Bhlsma promised to kill 10,000 
warriors daily, 77 which shows that the loot-soldiers were easy 
targets for the charioteers. 


Infantry was, however, assigned a very valuable role in the 
armies of some of the ancient nations. 1 he first sculptured 
relief showing the regular infantry massed in rows is to be seen 
in the Louvre Museum in Paris, and is known as the Stele of 
Vulture. It shows soldiers marching in close ranks with peaked 
helmets covering the head down to the ears. They are wearing 
long robes extending down to their feet, curved under the right 
shoulder and over the left arm. They are carrying lifted spears 
and shields with embossed circles. This stele illustrates the 
march of the phalanx of Eannatum, the king o. Lagash, 
against the state of Urnma. Eannatum is leading the Phalanx. 
He is wearing a long cloak of woollen matei ial, possibly qui 


and carrying a spear and a 


and a throwing stick. The front rank 
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soldiers are carrying battle-axes and huge bucklers covering 
them from head to foot; behind these march the spearmen carry¬ 
ing in both hands long pikes which project beyond the bucklers 
of the first rank. This arrangement of the infantry soldiers 
anticipates the phalanx of the Macedonians. “It is a regular 
Macedonian phalanx and one can imagine that its impact must 
have been hard to resist.” 78 Breasted rightly observes that 
f< this is the earliest example of grouping men together in a 
compact mass, forming a single fighting unit, called a phalanx.” 79 

The phalanx was essentially a Greek evolution and was 
perfected by Philip and his son, Alexander the Great. The 
Greek army in the earlier period was essentially an army of no¬ 
bility bound to serve their prince or king as horsemen. It was 
only in the 4th century B.C. that the infantry was organized in 
the same way as the cavalry, recruited and arranged according to 
districts. Philip or his brother gave the title of Pezhetairoi to 
the infantry, as the cavalry was called lletairoi . Philip was the 
creator of the famous Macedonian phalanx. 80 The phalangite 
was armed with a long spear, a small round shield, a sword and 
pelta carried by a ring on the arm, and he wore a helmet, 
greaves and a leather jerkin strengthened with metal. These 
soldiers were arranged in deep formation, and the phalanx 
moved slowly and maintained the order of the line even in 
thickest battle. Its thrust was enormously heavy, and it was 
aided by lightly-armed infantry. Hypaspists, who moved quickly 
and made connection between the cavalry and the phalanx. In 
the war against Persia, the Macedonian phalanx proved superior 
to the Persian infantry. A-phalanx—the heavy infantry line— 
consisted ot 1500 men under one commander. Roman Consul 
Lucius, who defeated a Macedonian phalanx in the war with 
Perseus, was forced to admit that the Macedonian phalanx was 
the most formidable and terrifying sight that had ever met his 


eyes ! Hl 
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But the Macedonian phalanx suffered from a serious defect 
in being an inflexible massive unit. The Romans realized this 
in the course of their long and varied military experiences, 
especially against the swift Carthaginian military movements 
under Hannibal. So they improved the Macedonian phalanx 
by introducing the manipular system. The Roman legion was 
divided into thirty maniples, each consisting of 120 men. The 
phalanx was divided into three divisions, front, middle and rear. 


Each division was six men deep, and there was a narrow space 
between the divisions. The army was thus divided horizontally 
into three lines and vertically into maniples. Young and vigor¬ 
ous men formed the front division, and as soon as a gap was 
found the troops of the second division advanced and filled up 
the gap. Thus the division was cut up crosswise into short 
sections so that a section could advance without carrying the 
whole division forward. Such a section or maniple of a 
division had a front about 20 men wide and 6 men deep. As 
Breasted observes, each maniple in advancing to fill a gap in 
the forward division was “like a football back.’ But the three 
divisions were invariably kept together ; they were inseparable. 

Rome’s defeat in the battle of Cannae at the hands of 
Hannibal led Scipio to introduce another reform designed to 


make Roman infantry still more flexible. The divisions were to 
act independently. The Roman phalangite was armed with a 
spear ( pilum ) in his right hand with the point upwards, and he 
wore a heavy short sword girdled high on his right side. He 
carried a shield, had a helmet on his head and a leather 
corselet from the waist to just above the knees. The Macedonian 
phalangite relied more on his long spears when fighting, but the 
Romans used spears only when the battle began, hurling them 
into the enemy ranks at short range. After this the battle was 
fought with short swords easily handled at close quaiteis. e 
inflexible Macedonian phalanx had to submit to the Roman 
legions with their deadly short sword and their puzzling divisions 
behind the lines shifting into unexpected positions." 
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Though it is true that Indian infantry was not so scientifi¬ 
cally and consciously arranged as the Sumerian, Macedonian and 
Roman, the Indian foot-soldier was not sparsely equipped. 
Infantry was very useful on uneven ground and in forest regions 
or stony tracts . 83 Naturally the foot-soldier was adequately 
equipped with offensive and defensive weapons. In the Vedic 
literature the soldier is referred to as equipped with bow and 
arrow . 81 He had a quiver hung on his back, and lances, spears, 
swords, axes and sling-stones were also used. The warrior’s body 
was protected by a coat of mail and helmet. His arm was also 
protected from the friction of the bow-string by an arm-guard, 
and his fingers had finger-protectors. In the Great Epic also 
we find the foot-soldiers armed with bows and arrows (with 
quivers on their backs), and swords . 85 From Herodotus 
we learn that the Indian soldiers in Xerxes’ army “were clad in 
garments of cotton and carried bows of cane and arrows of 
cane, the latter tipped with iron .’" 80 According to Arrian, the 
foot-soldier carried a bow equal to the length of the bearer and 
to shoot an arrow rested one end of the bow on the ground, 
pressed against it with his left foot and then drew the string 
backward. The arrow was little less than three yards long, and 
there was nothing which could resist the Indian archer’s shot. 
In his left hand the archer carried a large shield of undressed 
ox-hide. There is no doubt that in the battle of the Hydaspes 
the muddy and slippery ground made the use of the long bow 
very difficult. These foot-soldiers carried a broad and heavy 
two-handed sword. Another class of foot-soldiers carried a 
similar sword and shield and also a javelin in place of a bow. 

The bas-reliefs and paintings of ancient India largely con¬ 
firm this description of the equipment of foot-soldiers. In the 
scene depicting the War of Relics sculptured on Sanchi’s 
western gateway, the foot-soldiers are using bow and arrow. 
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and lances. Their bows are long. 87 The quiver is fastened to 
the right shoulder and the leather straps fastening it are passed 
over both shoulders, crossed in front and carried to the back, 
where they are probably passed through a ring in the end of 
the quiver. The soldier is wearing a kilt, but there was also a 
tight-fitting jacket of some kind to cover the body. The swords 
are short, scarcely exceeding three cubits in length, but are 
broad, and in actual close fight were grasped in both hands. 
The foot-soldiers besieging the city are invariably carrying a 
bow which is shorter than the bearer and so different from the 
long bow described by Arrian. Some of the foot-soldiers in 
the sculptured relief appear to be using darts rather than arrows 
shot by bows. One is probably wearing something resembling 
peltae, made of raw-hides. 

The Indian use of slings to throw stones at the enemy is 
referred to by classical historians of Alexander’s invasion. Stein 
found on the top of a ruined fort in Swat valley water-worn 
stones of different sizes brought there to be used in slings. The 
shield borne by the infantry is long and narrow and round at 
the top, covering the bearer from head to knee, but it is smaller 
than that described by Megasthenes. 88 While according to 
Megasthenes, all foot soldiers including archers have shields in 
their hands, in the Sanchi reliefs the archers have no shields 
although the swordsmen or lance-bearers invariably do. A bas- 
relief belonging to about the time of kaniska (1st centuiy 
A.D.) depicts a procession of men in masks and soldiers. They 
are carrying round shields, spears, swords and daggers. They 
are wearing leather armour down to the knee. The hands 
below the arm are free from any armour. The equipment 
resembles Greek or Roman though the men evidently belong to 
the Himalaya region, and the kilt resembles the Highlander s 
dress. In the §aka-Kusana period, the soldier wore c * ose l! 
fitted trousers or breeches and laced boots up to the knee. The 
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Gupta kings on the archer type of coins are wearing such a 
dress. 89 

It may be of some interest to refer to the equipment of the 
foot-soldiers in other parts of the ancient world. In the 
sculptures of the earliest period, Assyrian foot-soldiers wear a 
short tunic, and the arms, legs, neck and feet are bare. Swords¬ 
men used short swords and a convex metal shield or an oblong 
shield of wicker-work. Spearmen carried a similar shield, and 
in their right hand they had a javelin or pike (5 feet long), and 
a short sword. The Assyrian archers used bows not more than 
4 feet long with arrows not more than 3 feet long. The quiver 
was hung at the back and a sword was suspended at the left 
side by a cross belt. Some of the foot-soldiers also carried 
maces of bronze or iron. Archers are depicted in pairs, one 
guarding with the shield while the other shoots. Later on the 
Assyrian soldiers are divided into two classes, archers and 
spearmen, and archers were light-armed or heavy-armed. The 
light-armed had no shield or helmet—only a ribbon on the 
forehead-and their dress was scanty. But the heavy archer 
was clothed in a coat of mail from the neck to the waist, 
arms were partly covered, below the waist was a fringed 
tunic, sandals and a pointed helmet were worn. While 
shooting an arrow, lie was protected by a spearman carrying 
a heavy shield, the height of a man and of oblong shape. 
Spearmen generally had no coat of mail, their tunic barely 
reaching the knee ; the helmet was surmounted by a crest 
of one kind of other. They had a circular shield, and the 
spear was four or six feet long. Sennacherib used slingers also, 
who were completely armed with helmet, coat of mail, tunic, 
close-fitting trousers and short boots, while in Egypt the 
slingers were very lightly clad. Among the foot-soldiers of 
Sennacherib were those who wielded a double-headed axe to 
prepare the path for the army. 80 
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Egyptian foot-archers were world famous foi theii ai 
Heavy infantry was armed with huge metal-tipped lances, slings, 
swords, clubs and axes. The soldier protected his head by a 
padded cap, and carried an oblong shield which was not long 
but of great width. A short loin cloth was wrapped loun tie 
hips and a triangular apron of leather covered the stomach and 
the upper thighs. While the Egyptian soldier was very lightly 
clad or armoured the Assyrian was practically cased in metal. 
Alexander’s phalangite wore helmet, breast-plate and greaves 
and carried a long shield and a spear 24 feet long. 1 


,§L 


VI 


The history of the navy as a unit of the army in ancient 
India is not well known. In a famous hymn of the Rgveda 
is an account of Bhujya sailing on a hundred-oared galley 
against some of his enemies. In the Mahdbhdrata the Pandavas 
escaped in a ship provided with all necessary machinery an 
weapons of warfare. In the Ayodhyd Kdnda of the Rdmdyana, 
the Kaivarta voung men are asked to wait in five hundied s ups 
to resist the enemy’s passage. Megasthenes is the first to refer 
to a full-fledged war fleet belonging to the time of Chandra- 
gupta Maurya. Kautilya also refers to a naval unit under a 
superintendent and also to pirate ships. That the Indians knew 
how to construct ships for the passage of the army is proved by 
the fact that Alexander crossed the Indus on boats supplied by 
the Indians. According to Arrian the huge fleet * n retre ^ 
under Nearchus included thirty ships of war. After the 
Mauryas, the Indian power which P«.»m.bly —ned £ 
war-fleet was the Andhras, because on son 
Andhra rulers like Pulumayi there « a representation o f a p 
with two masts. From the fact that on some corns t e 

Posidon with trident and thunderbolt « 
suggested that Maues won some naval victones 
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Megasthenes includes transport and commissariat as one of 
the six elements of the Mauryan army. This department was 
administered by a committee of five members. It was respon¬ 
sible for the supplies to the army, bullock-carts for carrying 
engines of war, food for soldiers, provender for cattle and other 
military needs. The Persians made commissariat arrangements 
on a large scale, and a baggage-train sufficient to supply the 
host for a few months accompanied the army. “The Persian 
arwas rarely in any difficulty with respect to its subsistence.’’ 93 

The ancient Indian army was largely a standing and 
piofessional army. It received regular pay and its only duty 
was to fight. According to Megasthenes, “the entire force— 
men-at-arms, war-horses, war-elephants and all—are maintained 
at the king s expense ’ ; the pay that they received from the state 
was so libeial that “they can with ease maintain themselves 
and others besides.’’ 9 - Kautilya also regards an unpaid army 
as a source of trouble. The commander of the army received 
the highest salary, equal to the minister and the purohita. 

1 he trained soldier received the salary of 500 panas ." 5 It is 
significant to note that in the history of Rome, systematic pay¬ 
ment to the yeomanry began during Rome's war with Veii (406- 
396 B.C.), thus making “the first stage of the transformation 
of a citizen militia into a professional army.” 98 

Such an Indian army was composed not only of hereditary 
and directly paid troops, known as mania, but also of mer¬ 
cenary troops (bhrta), corporations of soldiers (srenibala), allied 
troops ( mitrabala ), deserters from the enemy ( amitrahala ), and 
toicst tiibes (d/arf troops). Kautilya prefers the hereditary army 
to other kinds of troops, as the former depends on its master 
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is constantly drilled. 97 Mercenary troops numbering 70Du 
took part in the defense of Massaga against Alexander We 
know from the Mandasore inscription of Kumaragupta I! that 
some of the members of the silk-weavers’ guild were proficient 
in the use of bows and other weapons. 9 * It is also possible 
that there were corporations of warriors who peddled theii 
services. Kautilya refers to Ksatriya srenis who lived by the 
profession of arms as well as by agriculture, tiadc and cattle- 
breeding. 99 Both the Kauravamnd the Pandava armies in the 
Mahabharata War had allied troops in their midst. So far as 
enemy troops are concerned, Kautilya advises the conqueror to 
try to win them over and to use such deserters for his own 
purpose. Wild troops may have been recruited in the same 
manner as the Red Indians used by the French and the English 
in North America. 100 

The Indian army was efficiently administered. Megasthenes 
says that the military administration was under a board of 
thirty members divided into six committees of five members 
each, entrusted with the management of the six units of the 
army, respectively. Kautilya also informs us that “Elephants, 
cavalry, chariots and infantry shall each be officered with many 
chiefs.” 101 A commander-in-chief was considered indispensable 
for the army to be successful in its objective. Duryodhana told 
Bhlsma, “Without a commander even a mighty army is routed 
in battle like a swarm of ants.” The commander was to be 
“well versed in military sciences, in various kinds of battle 
formations,” was “to know how to make regular soldiers and 
volunteers act their parts,” and he was to be expert “in the 
matter of marching the troops, disposing them in battle and in 
withdrawing them.” Karna, in recommending the name o 
Drona for the office of the commander-in-chief of the Kama 
army, observed, -There is not a single warrior who will not 
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M’Crindle. Invasion of India, pp- 68-69 , Sm-ar, /• > 

Kautilya. Bk. II, Chap- I, p. 455- 

Rapson, op . cit Voi. I, p. 490. nnc l Arrian, 

101 M’C'rindle, Ancient India as Described by Meqasthmt 
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follow Drona when the latter goes to battle. This Drona is the 
foremost of military leaders, the foremost of all wielders of wea¬ 
pons, and the foremost of all intelligent persons. 5 ’ “Nobility 
of birth, learning, years, intelligence, prowess, skill, and 
knowledge of worldly affairs” 102 appear to be additional quali¬ 
fications for a commander. According to Kautilya, the leader 
of the army should know about the favourable time for acting, 
about the suitability of the battle ground for his army, about 
the method of sowing dissension in the enemy ranks, and about 
when and how to advance or attack the enemy fortress. He 
should also be responsible for the discipline of forces on the 
march, in the camp and in the battlefield. 103 Discipline was well- 
maintained in the Greek army, as even in the thick of the battle 
the phalanx was not disturbed. The Macedonian soldiers were 
well drilled and exercised for fighting, marching, and manoeu- 
vering in all seasons, day and night. 10 * According to Breasted, 
“in military discipline the Romans surpassed all other nations 
in the ancient world.” 105 But the Indian battles were confused 
and “there was no order whatsoever after the first plunge into 
the light....” 106 

The best time for the march of the army was December or 
March ; though for special reasons the army could march in 
May-June (Jyes{ha). Astrologers, soothsayers, physicians, etc. 
followed in the train of the army on the march. Foodstuffs and 
other provisions were carried in double the quantity estimated 
to be necessary. The rate of march was two yojanas daily and the 
nature of the arrangement of the army on the march depended 
on the nature of the ground traversed. Water-channels on the 
way were crossed by bridges, boats, timber-planks, elephants 
and baskets covered with km 

The army on the marc : imped on one of several sites. 


102 Mahabharuta, Udyoga Parv '3, 486; Drona Parva, p. 14. 

103 Kautilya. Bk. 2, Chap. XXX 1 ‘ ’ 176. 
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, axording to Kautilya, the site was to be selected on the basis 
of Vcistuvidya (the science of architecture) and was to be properly 
set out (square, rectangular or circular) by the carpenter in 
consultation with the astrologer and the military leader ( nayaka ). 


The camp was to be protected by ditches, ramparts and towers. 
There were to be four gates and six roads', and proper places 
were to be allotted to the king, the harem, the arsenal, the 
chariots, the cavalry and others. The approaches to the camp 
were to be made still more difficult by placing thorns, mounds 
and wells near it. It was to be guarded by spies and sentinels. 
Bhlsma advises that in pitching the camp, places near woods 
should be preferred. The camp of the Pandavas was near the 
river Hiranyavati. 108 The Persians also preferred an open space, 
and water nearby was a necessity for their encampment. They 
also surrounded the camp by a ditch, and the earth so dug up 
was thrown inside to make a rampart round the camp ; when 
in sandy regions, the camp was protected by sand bags. Soldiers 
armed with spears and large shields guarded the approaches. 
The Egyptian war camp was not much different from this. 
Their camp was always rectangular in plan, surrounded by a 
ditch. The earth thrown up inside formed the enclosing ram¬ 


part, the outside of which was covered with shields. The camp 
had only one entrance, guarded by two detachments of mounted 
men armed with clubs and naked swords. The Assyrian war 
camp was oval or circular, surrounded by a wall of dried brick 
provided with towers. The interior was divided into four equal 
parts by two roads. 100 

Before battle, the king won the loyalty of the soldiers by 
declaring himself to be just like them, a wage-earner The 
priest encouraged the army by invoking the Vedas 
ogers declared the invincibility of the king and the impene¬ 
trability of the battle formations. Awards were offered to the 
brave, and a share in the spoils was promised, Saci dices 


M8 Kautilya, Bk 10, Chap. I. p. 437; MahdUhcirata, Sant 
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offerred to the gods, and the king fasted the day before the 
battle started and lay down in his chariot with the weapons. 
Before the actual encounter began, the army was arranged in a 
particular way. Kautilya speaks of many battle arrays such as 
Bhoga , Danda , Mandala , Kakcipadl , Vajra, Ardhachandrika and 


others. 110 In the Mahdbhdrata it is said that when an army was 
pitted against a larger force, the former should be arranged in 
Needle Formation ( Suchl-vyuha ). In the Mahdbhdrata we are 
told of Vajra , Krauncharuna , Garudi , Makar a, Chakra , and 
Ardhachandra arrays or vyithas . m All this suggests that in 
ancient India the art of war developed so much that many 
kinds of battle formations were devised. Porus had arranged 
the army against Alexander in an almost copybook fashion. 

It is important to observe that in the camp and on the battle- 
held a regular medical corps of physicians and surgeons together 
with nurses was present to treat and cheer the wounded. 
Kautilya s # ays, “Physicians with surgical instruments, remedial 
oils, and cloth (for bandages), and women (nurses) with prepared 
food and beverages should stand behind giving encourage¬ 
ment to the men.” When Bhlsma was pierced with countless 
arrows in the Mahabharata War, surgeons came to pick out the 
arrows from his body. When the eldest Pandava, Yudhisthira, 
was injured in battle, he was treated by the foremost surgeons 
in the camp. 112 


VII 

Battles were not only fought in the open field as in the 
Mahabharata War or the battle of the Hydaspes, but also round 
the forts. The siege of forts constituted the main feature of war 
in ancient India. A fort was considered a source of strength, 
and according to Parasara. quoted by Kautilya, difficulties due 
to bad fortification were more serious than those due to the 

110 Kauplya, Bk. 10, Chap III, pp 442. 450-452. 

in Mahdbhdrata , Bhlsma Parva, pp. 60, 61, 185, 209, 259, 293, and Drona 
Parva, p. 112. 

113 Kautilya, Bk. 10, Chap. Ill, p. 443; Mahdbhdrata , Bhi$ma Parva, 
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enemy. Kautilya goes so far as to say that “for those who have 
forts there seems to be no destruction” ! Of the island in the 
midst of water ( audaka ), or fort in the forest ( vanadurga), or 
fort in the desert ( dhanvana ), he takes the mountainous fort 
(parvata ) to be the most useful. 113 Manu also prefers a hill 
fort to others and to emphasise the indispensability of forts he 
says that it is prescribed in the sastras that the king must possess 
a fortress. 111 The existence of,fortification at Harappa proves 
that forts were maintained even in the pre-Vedic period. The 
Vedic literature refers to the “purs” of the enemies of the Vedic 
Aryans, some of which were autumnal forts ( saradi). Some of 
these had a “hundred walls” (satabhuji). Some are said to have 
been provided with sataghni (literally, “hundred-killers”) for 
defense against the attack of the enemy. Harappa excavations 
have cast doubt on the theory that the forts mentioned in the 
Vedic literature were temporary earth structures. 115 The 
Jdtakas which refer to the early Buddhist period mention many 
strongholds protected by one or three ditches and surrounded by 
strong walls with towers and battlements. Varanasi and 
Mithila were such strongly fortified cities. Lanka, the capital of 
the demon king, Ravana, was surrounded by encircling ramparts 
with stately domes and tall turrets, and beyond it lay a deep 
moat. 110 

Alexander, during his campaign on the northwest frontier of 
India, came up against many forts. His wars in the region 
show that Kautilya was right in holding that the mountain fort 
was the best for defense. In the assault against Massaga, 
Alexander had much difficulty because of the deep moat sur¬ 
rounding and the precipitous slope of the hill on which the fort 
was situated. 117 In order to provide the strongest possible 


113 Kautilya, Bk. 8, Chap. I, pp. 392, 393 ; Bk. 2, Chap. I, p. 56 ; Bk. 7, 
Chap. 10, pp. 361-362. 

111 Lows of Manu tr. Max Muller, Sacred Books of the East, XX\ , 
p. 57-59. 
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defense for the fort, Kautilya recommends that it be surrounded 
by three parallel ditches, one full of water, one full of mud and 
one empty. Round the nearest ditch should be a high and 
broad rampart provided with parapets and towers and with 
Indrakosas in between to enable archers to shoot their arrows 
against the besiegers. Outside the rampart numerous obstruc¬ 
tions such as thorns, pits, mounds, waterpools, etc. were to be 
provided to make the enemy’s approach more hazardous. 118 
According to Megasthenes the city of Pataliputra was encom¬ 
passed by a ditch which was 600 feet in breadth and 30 cubits 
in depth and by a wall containing 570 towers and 64 gates. 
From the sculptures on the gateways of Sanchi and Bharhut we 
learn that Kusinagara and Kapilavastu were fortified cities, each 
surrounded by a ditch and a wall provided with battlements and 
towers. 119 

The importance of forts was equally obvious toother nations 
of the ancient world. The remains of the fortifications of 
Abydos, belonging to the Sixth Dynasty of Egypt, show that the 
rectangular rampart must have been at least 40 feet high and 
that the walk round the rampart was protected by a low parapet 
with rounded battlements reached by narrow' staircases. At 
various points posterns were provided for archers defending the 
garrison. 120 According to Herodotus, Babylon was surrounded 
by a deep and wide moat, then by a rampart 50 royal cubits in 
breadth and 200 in height f the city had 100 gates of brass and 
also an inner wall with towers’. Within the inner wall ran the 
broad procession street. High defensive walls, from which 
missiles could be thrown on the invaders, rose by the sides of 
the street. The Assyrian capital, Nineveh, was also surrounded 
by a moat and then by a rampart, 100 feet high and 50 feet 
thick. 121 

“In an age when war was looked upon as the only liberal 
profession, the fenced city must have been the primary con¬ 
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cern.” 123 According to Kautilya, “the haven of the king and 
his army is a strong fort.” He further says that “He [the king] 
should entrench himself in a fort inhabited by men and provided 
with stores and supplies.” “It is in the fortified towns that the 
treasury and the army are secured ; they are a secure place for 
the people and a powerful defensive instrument in times of 
danger for the king.” According to Manu, the fort should be 
well-provided with weapons, money, grain and beasts of burden, 
with Brahmanas, artisans, engines, fodder and water. Bhlsma 
advises the king to Hood the ditch round the fort with water 
and fill it with crocodiles and sharks, and to place sataghnis and 
other weapons on the ramparts and destructive engines on the 
gates. 123 

Naturally, therefore, the enemy had to besiege the fort in 
order to overtake it. According to the authors of the Vedic 
Index, the siege of forts is mentioned in the Scimhitas and the 
Brahmanas. m In the Jatakas there are numerous references 
to sieges of cities. Defenders of the city of Varanasi threw 
boiling mud, stones and other missiles on the besiegers. Ulti¬ 
mately the trainer of the royal elephants (Bodhisattva in a 
previous incarnation) broke through the iron bars of the gate 
riding an elephant and breaking the pillars. Brahmadatta of 
Varanasi laid siege to Taksasila but retired on seeing the ram¬ 
parts and the towers of the city. Brahmadatta during his siege 
of Mithila tried to fill up the deep moat which lay between him 
and the fort, ordered the walls of the fort to be mined, and 
finally attempted to starve the inmates into surrender by cutting 
olf the water supply of the city and the supply of food coming 
to the garrison. 125 The defenders fought by hurling javelins, 
spears and arrows on the besiegers. Kautilya refers to many 
machines used by defenders. Bahumukha was a tower situated 
on the top of the fort and protected with a leather cover. It 
faced in all directions to enable the archers to shoot at their 

122 Baikei, op. cit., p. 328 ^quoted). 

123 Kautilya, Bk. 7, Chap. XIV, p. 374; Chap. XV, p. 376 ; Bk. 8, Chap. I, 
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enemies all around. Parjanyaka was a machine fifty yards long 
placed outside the fort wall to throw missiles at the enemy. 
Ardhavdhu and Urdhwamhn were large pillars made to fall down 


on or be thrown at the approaching enemy. Devadanda was a 
long pole with iron nails attached to it. It was placed on the 
top wall of the fort and was hurled down on the besieging 
enemy. Sataghni, or hundred-killer, had a large number of iron 
nails attached to it and was placed on the walls of the fortress and 
pushed down on the enemy hammering at the gate of the strong¬ 
hold.. The fort could also be protected against enemy missiles by 
covering the towers and the parapets with Sukarika , a kind of 
leather covering. An instrument called Hastivaraka, “a long 
rod with two or three points” was used against attacking 
elephants. 

We have seen that the Jatakas and the Arthasastra refer to 
the direct part played by elephants in breaking open the gates 
of the fortified cities. Defenders also threw stones by hand or 
by a machine called Yantrapasana or by a rod known as 
Ghospanapasana. But it is significant that in representations 
of sieges on Bharhut and Sanchi gateways we do not find the 
defenders using any machine. They are seen hurling stones 
and shooting arrows from the ramparts. However, that the 
defenders used slings and showered stones on the attackers from 
above is proved by the existence of such stones on the top of a 
fort in Swat valley. 126 

If the besieged found it difficult to hold back the enemy, they 
came out to fight, “running against the enemy like a moth 
against a flame as death or victory is certain for one who is 
reckless of life.” The besiegers also developed methods of 
storming a stronghold. Before they began the siege they had to 
collect an abundance of corn, raw materials, machines, weapons, 
and labourers in the camp. They also made adequate arrange¬ 
ments for the defense of the camp and assured the safety of 
supply lines. The siege might begin by contaminating the 
waters of the ditch or by emptying it. The ramparts and the 

m Kautilya, Bk- 2, Chap- XVIII p. 124 ; Marshall, op. at., Vol. L 
pi. 611, p- 118 ; Stem* op. at., p. 38. 
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parapets might be assailed by making use of underground 
tunnels ( suranga) and iron rods. Elephants and horse-soldiers 
would make direct assault on the gates. Archers would shoot 
arrows against the defenders on the walls. By means of ropes the 
walls of the fort might be scaled, and a blockade of the besieged, 
might also be attempted. According to Kautilya, “grains, oil, 
jaggery and salt” reaching the fort should be seized. Grass and 
wood should beset on fire, the underground tunnels of the strong¬ 
hold widened and the stored provisions secretly removed. Manu 
also observes : “When he has shut up his enemy in a town, let 
him sit encamped, harass his [enemy’s] kingdom, and continually 
spoil his grass, food, fuel and water.” 127 Kautilya says that if 
all these methods fail to capture the fort, the enemy should try 
to set fire to it by tying inflammable powder ( agniyoga ) to the 
tails of birds like pigeons which have nests in the walls, and 
letting them fly back to the fort; or spies masquerading as the 
watchmen of the fortress should tie inflammable powder to the 
tails of domesticated animals such as monkeys, cats and dogs 
and let them go over the roofs of the thatched houses in the fort. 
Archers from elevated posts in the camp might throw fire-balls 
( agnidharana ) on the fortress as well as fire-arrows called 
vihasghSti . 128 It is important to note that there is no reference 
to battering rams or catapults. As a matter of fact, in the sculp¬ 
tures depicting besieged cities, neither side is shown using any 
of the above-mentioned machines. In the siege of Kusinagara, 
we find the city with its high ramparts, battlements and towers 
being besieged by an army of seven chiefs, composed of 
elephants, horses, chariots and infantry. The attackers arc 
using bows and arrows, though they carry swords also. The 
defenders are hurling arrows and stones, and one is carrying a 
mace in his hand. Besiegers are forcing their way through the 
gates, and two of them appear to have succeeded, while others 
are trying to scale the walls (presumably with a rope). 

127 Kaiuilya, Bk. 7, Chap. XV, p. 377 : Bk- 13, Chap IV, pp- 486, 487 : Bk. 
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There is no sign of a ladder being used. 129 

Siege warfare was prevalent in other parts of the ancient 
world. The Egyptians used to break down the gates of the 
fortress by axes or set fire to the doors. The archers aimed 
their arrows at the defenders, and the lancers with metal-tipped 
spears tried to penetrate the walls. If nothing else succeeded, a 
prolonged blockade causing the starvation of the defenders was 
resorted to, and treachery was practised. The famous fortress 
of Megiddo in Asia surrendered because the Egyptians had 
invested the fortress, and the Asiatics were starving. 130 The 
Assyrians were great experts in siege warfare. They assailed 
the strongholds by scaling with long ladders placed against 
different portions of the wall. These brave soldiers were armed 
with long spears and shields or with bows and arrows. Assyrian 
archers also shot arrows from below against the defenders on 
the ramparts. For protection against missiles thrown from 
above, the archers were attended by a shield-bearer who carried 
a long shield with a handle in the middle, resembling the 
Persian gerrohn. Sometimes this shield was placed against 
the wall of the fort, and the archer shot arrows against enemies 
on top of the wall without fear of being hit by them. Some 
warriors under the protection of such a shield mined the walls 
at the foot of the ramparts, unhurt by missiles hurled from 
above, by swords, spears or pick-axes. Gates were attacked by 
axes or were set on fire. The Assyrians used battering rams 
and moveable towers against the besieged. The battering ram 
moved on wheels and was protected by skin or felt against the 
missiles from above. Some of the 'rams had a head shaped like 
a spearpoint and were driven against the walls. Defenders 
would try to set lire to the battering ram, made of wood, by 
throwing inflammable material or burning torches on it from 
above ; therefore the soldiers on the ram were provided with 
water which they could direct through leather or metal pipes. 
Defenders would also try to put the ram out of action by lower- 

J -° Marshall, op. cit., Vo!. It, pi. 15, p. 214; Bhilsa Topes , op. < it. p. 215 ; 
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ing chains to catch the point of the ram and pull it upward, and 
the ram was therefore provided with hooks underneath to 
entangle the chain. As the besieged were on a higher level, the 
ram was also often put on artificially raised mounds. In the 
moving towers, soldiers in heavy armour and armed with bows 
and arrows, swords, long spears and lances attacked the 
besiegers on level ground. Some think that the Assyrians also 
used catapults or balista, which were of great height and well 
protected with hides. These were worked from a mound or 
inclined plane to throw missiles jo the top of the ramparts, and 
the defenders attacked them with fire. 131 

Alexander’s army was equally well provided with engines 
of siege warfare. In the siege of the forts of the Aspasians, 
Alexander used ladders to scale the walls and archers to attack 
the defenders. Alexander used a battering ram against the 
walls of Massaga and a moving tower placed on an inclined 
mound from which archers threw arrows against the defenders 
on top of the wall. He also constructed a high mound near the 
ditch and raised towers over it from where the engines threw 
missiles at the defenders on the ramparts. Against the strong¬ 
hold of Sangala, Alexander used battering rams and ladders for 
scaling the walls, and undermined the wall. It was in scaling 
the walls of the citadel of the capital of the Malloi that Alexan¬ 
der was severely injured. 133 


VIII 


Ancient Indians used many kinds of weapons which were 
classified as mukta (thrown), amukla (not thrown), muktamukta 
and yantramukta (thrown by machines) 133 and so on. We 
have already referred to many of these weapons in our study 
of the equipment of the fourfold army. The primary weapon 

131 Rawilson, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 77, 82 : Maspero, Struggle of the 
Nations, p. 637. According to Toynbee {Study oj History, Vol. T>, p. 
474). the Assyrians did not use catapults, but only battering rams and 
rolling towers. 
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the bow and arrow, and military science in India was 
known as Dhanurveda, or the science of archery. The bow was 
made of bamboo, horn or metal, and arrows of reed and iron 
are known. Narachas were iron shafts. Even reed arrows were 
tipped with metal heads, and in the Indus Valley arrow-heads of 
bronze and copper have been found. The Indian bow was very 
long, like the Egyptian’s, though the Greek bow was smaller. 
Sukra refers to arrows two cubits long. Barbed and poisoned 
arrows are met with in the ancient literature. Nalikds are 
mentioned in the Maltabharata , where they were used as blow¬ 
pipes to fire small pieces of iron. 131 Later they stand for guns 
and cannons. Swords (asi), battle-axes ( parasu ), spears ( sakti ), 
javelins (sula), clubs ( gada ), and maces were used by warriors. 
Slings to throw stones were used by Indians, Egyptians, Greeks, 
and other ancient peoples. 

Various kinds of engines were used, and the earliest references 
to these concern Ajatasatru in his war against VaisalT. From 
Uvasayadasao we learn that Ajatasatru invented two engines : 
one was Mahasilakantaga, which threw big stones in rapid 
succession and was worked by some mechanical device ; the 
other was Rathamusala, a chariot to which a mace was attached. 
Kautilya refers to many machines which were used in siege 
warfare by both sides, such as sataghni, jdmadagnya, sanghati 
(a long pole to set fire to the towers of the fort), audhghatima 
(an instrument to pull down towers), sarvatobhadra (a cart with 
wheels which could be rapidly turned and which could throw 
stones in all directions) and many others. There is no rcfei- 
ence to the use of gunpowder in the period under re\iew. The 
Xalikds referred to in the A1 ahdbhdrata cannot be guns because 
there is no mention of smoke in the battlefield as a icsult of 
their use. Sukianlti refers to gunpowder ( agnichUmd ) and guns 
and cannons ; but the work is taken to be ol a much later 
period, not earlier than the 13th or 14lh century. In the 
Mahdbhdrata there are references to many divine weapons, 
mostly arrow's, such as Pasupala, Aindra, Vayavya, Brahma, 
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^Warayana, Sammohana , etc., which were used after invoking 
mantras. Therefore ‘They are regarded as weapons of magic 
used after meditation.” 135 

Besides wielding offensive weapons, the Indian warrior was 
well protected with defensive armour. The authors of the 
Vedic Tndex refer to corselet ( kavacha ), a coat of mail (vannan), 
and a left-arm-guard ( hastagna ). The helmet ( sipri) was also 
known. It is very possible that this defensive equipment was 
made of some stifFer material and strengthened with metal 
plates. 130 In the Mahdbhdrata the warrior was fully armoured. 
“The coat of mail of Satanika, b'rother of Virat, was of ada¬ 
mantine steel, burnished with gold.” His younger brother’s 
coat of mail was “plated with gold and capable of resisting 
every weapon.” The coat of mail of the Matsya king was 
decorated with a hundred suns, a hundred circles, and a 
hundred eyes. 137 The Epic car-warriors were protected by breast¬ 
plates, cuirasses, finger-guards, helmets, neck-protectors, and 
other limb guards (gatrdvarant). Blusma, the second Pandava, 
was so heavily accoutred as to be scarcely recognizable by his 
own followers. In the Bhojajaniya Jdtaka there is a reference 
to a noble heavily armed from head to foot. 138 Porus was 
wholly protected by armour. “Only his right shoulder was 
unprotected, the rest of his body was rendered shot-proof by 
his coat of mail, which was remarkable for its strength and 
the closeness with which it fitted his person.” 139 According to 
Hopkinr., the Epic hero was covered with netted armour or 
wire. 110 Kautilya’s lohajdlika , a coat of mail to cover the 
whole body, refers to something similar. He also mentions 
palfa (a coat of mail without cover for the arms), kavacha 
(a coat of iron made of different pieces and joined together to 
cover the head, trunk and arms), sutarka (to cover the hips 

135 Raychaudhuri op. cit.. p. 213: Kaufilya, Bk. 2, Chap. XVIII. pp. 
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and the waist), sirastrana (cover for the head), kanthatrana 
(cover for the neck), kiirpasa (cover for the trunk), kanchuka 
(a coat extending as far as the knee-joints) ; varavcma (a coat 
extending as far as the heels), and nagodarika (gloves). Coats 
of mail were not only made of metal but also of cotton. 
Kautilya mentions varmas (coats) made under the orders of 
the Superintendent of Weaving who was closely associated with 
those who manufactured ropes and mail armour. 141 Cotton 
armour worn by Indian warriors in the Persian army is men¬ 
tioned by Herodotus ; it was so strong that no weapon could 
pierce it'. 142 

Not only men but even animals wore armour. Bhlsma rode 
on an elephant in armour of iron. In the equipment of the war- 
elephant, Kautilya included mail armour. Horses were also 
provided with armour. In the Jdtakns there is a reference to 
a war-elephant “sheathed in complete armour” ! Bhojajaniya 
Jiitnka refers to a war-horse (which was Bodhisattva in a pre¬ 
vious incarnation) “sheathed in mail.” 113 The warrior was not 
only protected by armour, but he also carried a shield, larger 
in the case of the foot soldier than in the case of horseman. 
The scene depicting the siege of Kusinagara corroborates this. 
The shield was made of some such metal as iron, or if made 
of wood was often strengthened by metal bosses to blunt the 
point of the enemy’s weapon. The Assyrian warrior was as 
heavily armed as the Indian. In Persia the war-horse was fully 
clothed with armour. His head was covered with a frontlet, 
neck and breast with a breastlet, and the sides and flanks also 
had special coverings. According to Toynbee, in Persia in the 
Achaemenian age a start was made in armouring the rider and 
the horse. The Massagitac .are described by Herodotus as 
armouring their horses in the fashion that is ascribed by 
Xenophon to the Achaemenian cavalry. 1,4 It is possible to 

111 Kautilya, Bk. 2, Chap. XVIII. p. 126 ; Chap. XXIII, pp. 140-142- 
142 Ranson, op. cit Vol. 1. p- 340. 

na Mahfibhtirata, Karna Parva, p-36 ; Kautilya, Bk. 2, Chap. XXXII, 
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imagine some connection between the Indian equipment of 
horse and rider and that of the Persian cavalry. Tt is important 
to note that cavalry in ancient India appears to have come into 
vogue not long after contact was made between the Achae- 
menians and Indians. 

All weapons and armour of men and animals were manu¬ 
factured in government factories. Kautilya assigns this job 
to the Superintendent of Armoury, who employed skilled 
artisans for the purpose, who were full-time government ser¬ 
vants. All the manufactured weapons were to be marked with 
the king’s seal and entered in the armoury. Private persons 
were not permitted to import weapons nor vVere they allowed 
to bear arms without licence. Megasthenes informs us that 
“There are royal stables for horses and elephants and also a 
royal magazine, for the arms, because a soldier has to return 
his arms to the magazine, and his horse and the elephant to the 
stables.” BhT?ma also favoured kings’ manufacturing weapons 
and armour. He says that kings desirous of victory should 
manufacture a variety of arms and armour both for animals 
like elephants and bulls, and for soldiers. 145 

Military authorities did not rely only on weapons for 
success in battle. In ancient India, military espionage was well 
understood and organized. In the Mahabharata, chara, mean¬ 
ing spies, were included in the list of eight elements of an army. 
In Kautilya’s Arthasastra military espionage is dealt with at 
great length. Spies were used to win over dissatisfied, 
frightened, ambitious and haughty enemies. They were used to 
break the morals of the enemy or to delude him in many ways, 
or to tempt him by offers of elephants, women and wealth. 
According to Sukra, there is no other means of subjugating 
the foe except by causing disaffection among his soldiers. 11 " 


* It was believed that war was not only won by weapons or 
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diplomacy but that the favour of the gods was essential to 
victory. Tn the Vedic literature, there are clear references to 
priests praying and sacrificing for the victory of their patrons. 
Kautilya’s Arthasastra also refers to sacrifices before and after 
the battle. The authority of the Vedas was cited to infuse 
spirit among the warriors. Oblations were made and prayers 
were offered for the victors and for those who died in the 
battle. According to Curtius, an image of Hercules was kept 
in front of the infantry of Porus. The Assyrians also enlisted 
the support of their gods in their wars, and their standard in 
front of the chariot had figures of a bull’s head and of Assur 
shooting arrows. 117 The Egyptian army carried figures of 
deities. 

War was certainly a cause of much cruelty and destruction, 
but the Indian authorities tried to make war as humane as pos¬ 
sible. There was a code of conduct agreed upon between both 
parties. When the Mahabharata War was about to begin, the 
Kauravas and the Pandavas entered into a covenant for con¬ 
ducting the war. Persons equally matched were to encounter 
one another, i.e., a car-warrior would fight a car-warrior, a 
horseman, a horseman and so on ; those who left the field were 
not to be slain ; no one was to attack a man already engaged 
in fighting another, nor one bereft of weapons or unarmoured ; 
charioteers, standard-bearers and trumpeters were not to be 
attacked. Brave warriors were not to shoot weapons at one 
who had given up or whose supply of arrows were exhausted. 
Bhlsma prohibited the use of barbed and poisoned arrows and 
advised against attacking a wounded and weak enemy. 148 
Knights were not to use their weapons against noh-combatants. 
Notice was to be given to the person before striking him. 
Women, children and old men, priests and cows were not to be 
attacked. Even a person bearing a female name was not to be 
attacked by worthy warriors. 149 According to Baudhayana, 


1,7 Kaujilya, Bk. 10, Chop. Ill, P 442; M Crindlc, Invasion of India . 
p. 208 : Maspero. op. t it ., pp. 629-630. 
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poisoned or barbed arrows should not be used. Manu also 
advised against the use of weapons concealed in wood, barbed 
or poisoned weapons, or weapons whose points were blazing 
with fire. The eunuch, or one who climbed an eminence, or 
joined the palms of his hands in supplication, or was in sorrow 
or in fear, was not to be attacked. Megasthenes informs us that 
the non-combatants were not injured and that the farmers went 
on with their work as usual. Battle was fought in the day and 
was suspended at dusk. 150 It is pleasant to be able to record 
that in Tndia at such an early period a chivalrous code was 
framed to guide the warriors in their encounters, when in other 
parts of the ancient world such a thing was hardly known. 

In actual battle all these laws may not have been rigo¬ 
rously followed. In the Mahabharata War itself, which is 
considered as a war between good and evil, we find the agreed 
covenant being violated by both the just Pandavas and the un¬ 
just Kauravas. The earless and weaponless Abhimanyu was 
attacked by six car-warriors with showers of arrows. Drona 
was killed by the Pandava commander, Dhrstadyumna, when 
the former was in prdya (meditation). Arjuna, the third 
Pandava, killed Kama while the latter was on the ground trying 
to extricate the wheel of his car from the mire. Poisoned and 
barbed arrows were gathered in the camp, and Abhimanyu 
pierced Kama with a barbed arrow. Krsna did not regret 
the use of unfair means by the Pandavas against the Kauravas 
and observed, “If I had not adopted such deceitful ways in the 
battle, victory could never have been yours, nor kingdom nor 
wealth.” Even the general rule that only equally matched men 
should fight one another was not followed, and we find car- 
warriors fighting elephant-riders, elephant-riders fighting horse¬ 
men and car-warriors fighting foot-soldiers. Kautilya suggests 
many deceitful measures to be taken against the enemy and 
refers to, besides open battles, silent battles when the enemy is 
killed by spies, and treacherous battle. “The enemy was to be 
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struck when tired, careless and confused.” Various kinds of 
missiles or balls that held fire or poison were thrown into the 
enemy camp, causing blindness or death ; even water, grass and 
fields could be poisoned or made desolate. 151 But this should 
not prevent us from giving due credit to the framers of rules to 
make war more humane. 

Contrasted with this was the situation in Assyria where the 
utmost cruelty on the battlefield was a general rule. The 
Assyrians, unlike the ancient Egyptians, were not satisfied with 
wreaking their wrath on enemy kings and the principal instiga¬ 
tors of the war, but made the entire enemy population their 
victims. Persons falling into their hands in time of siege were 
cruelly tortured, cut to pieces, and impaled alive on stakes. 
When the city fell, it was razed to the ground. The king was 
proud of these activities. Instead of leaving the fleeing enemy as 
the Indians did, the Assyrians pursued the enemy to the end. 
The Assyrians have been rightly characterized in the scriptures 
as “a fierce people.” They impaled the rebels, flayed the 
captives with knives, announced rewards for heads, and deport¬ 
ed large populations from their native countries. “Desolation 
followed upon the track of the Assyrian army. In order to 
make the country of the enemy uninhabitable and unfertile the 
Assyrians even had salt strewn upon the ruined cities.” As 
against this, we have the testimony of Megasthenes that the 
Indian armies “neither ravage an enemy’s land with fire, nor 
cut down its trees.” Even Kautilya wants the victor to cover 
the vices of his enemy by his virtue. 152 The treatment of the 
conquered in ancient Tndia -left nothing to be desired. 




1,1 MahSbhSraia, Drona Parva, pp. M3, 145. 645 ; Karnn Parva, pp. 361 fT.; 
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Indian Culture 


I. EARLY PERIOD 

I 

^\.ll land south of the Narmada is compendiously described 
as “Daksinapatha,” from which term comes the word 
“Deccan.” In a narrow sense, Deccan includes only the 
Maharastra and Andhra regions of modern India. But these 
regions were closely connected with Mysore and other areas of 
the south so that it is often difficult to separate the history of 
these different areas. 

On the other hand, the geographical configuration of India 
has served in a sense to separate Deccan and the south from 
North India. The Vindhya mountains and the extensive 
forests adjoining became a barrier which was difficult to cross 
in the past. There have been, indeed, expeditions by ambitious 
rulers from the north to the south and vice-versa—but these 
never led to enduring domination. Even the Mauryan and the 
Mughal empires never included the extreme south. Political 
unity of the north and the south of India was never fully 
realized until the period of British rule. Broadly speaking, 
South India has been relatively free from the political troubles 
which convulsed the north from time to time owing to incur¬ 
sions from outside India. 

Still, contacts have existed between these two parts of India 
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from the remote past. As Professor Nilakanta Sastri observes, 
“From the prehistorical times to the present day, there has 
been no period when the two regions did not influence each 
other politically and culturally/’ 1 A fundamental unity of cul¬ 
ture developed which transcended differences of race, language, 
religion and environment. This broad cultural unity was the 
product of a successful synthesis of different ways of life and 
systems of thought of the various groups of people inhabiting 
the Indian sub-continent and led to a common outlook on life. 

The Deccan plateau is roughly triangular, enclosed as it is 
by the Eastern and Western Ghats. As the plateau slopes from 
the west to the east, the chief rivers of the region like the 
MahanadT, the Godavari, the Krsna and the Kaverl have 
flowed eastwards and formed rich deltas on the east coast. To 
the west of the Western Ghats is the narrow plain of Konkan 
and Kerala. The eastern coastal area beyond the Eastern Ghats 
from the MahanadT to Cape Comorin is broader. The north¬ 
ern part of it forms the Northern Circars and the southern 
area, the Coromandel. 

South India from the Vindhyas to Cape Comorin, being the 
oldest part of India, shows traces of the oldest inhabitants. 
Dravidian-speakers were not the only pre-Aryan people of 
India. Some estimate that human life in South India may go 
back about 300,000 years. But the earliest relics we have 
ot the palaeolithic people of India cannot be confidently 
dated. No skeletal remains have been found so far, though 
the racial strain is supposed to be Negrito. The Neolithic 
phase of Indian culture may have begun by 10,000 B.C. The 
people responsible for it—a Proto-Australoid stock—must 
have migrated into India, according to Dr. Hutton, from the 
West. Some tribes, like the Veddas of Ceylon and the Irulasof 
South India, are supposed to represent this strain. Agriculture, 
domestication of animals, use of polished pottery, cotton¬ 
weaving and burial of the dead were known. Later, we find 
also the use of metals. Discoveries in Adichanallur in the 


1 N. Sastri, A History of South Indio. 2nd cd., p. 34. 
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Tirunelveli District of the Madras State have revealed iron 
implements and gold and bronze ornaments. The presence of 
the Mediterranean racial type in the remains here indicate that, 
by now, people of the Mediterranean stock had entered India 
and mixed with the older people. The Munda languages 
associated with these older people are spoken by some tribes in 
Northeast Deccan. 

The Mediterranean people perhaps entered India in succes¬ 
sive waves of immigration, probably in the later Neolithic 
period. These spoke Dravidian languages and overspread the 
whole of India. The bulk of them retreated before the onset 
of the Aryan-speakers to the areas south of the Vindhyas. The 
Aryan-speakers who belonged to the Alpine and Proto-Nordic 
types mixed with the Mediterranean stock in varying propor¬ 
tions, and the resultant type is the most widely distributed all 
over India. The supposition that the Mediterranean stock came 
from West Asia seems plausible, as a large number of place- 
names in Iran, Iraq and Afghanistan show Dravidian forms. 
It is probable that they were connected with the so-called Indus 
Valley Culture. Skeletal relics found in the areas of this 
culture include those of Proto-Australoid, Mediterranean, 
Mongoloid and Alpine stocks, but the dominant types are the 
first two. 

This culture, which really extended as far as the upper 
valley of the Ganga on the east and Kathiawar to the west, is 
supposed by many scholars to have been developed by the 
Dravidian-speakers. Though the question whether the Aryan- 
speakers came into contact with this culture or whether it dis¬ 
appeared before their advent is still debated, many hold with 
justification that the references of the Aryans in their Vedas to 
the older inhabitants whom they call the Dasyus apply to these 
people. The Vedas speak of cities in which the Dasyus lived, 
and the evidence of careful town-planning found in the Indus 
Valley Culture shows that, as in Greece, the invaders found in 
the country a civilization far superior to their own. Scholars 
have traced several features of later Hinduism to the Indus 
Valley Culture -practice of Yoga, worship of the Plpal and 
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Nim trees, use of amulets of various types, worship of a 
Mother-Goddess, adoration of the Linga and the concept of 
Siva with the trident (Tristila). Gold used in this culture 
perhaps came from Kolar in Mysore. 

Dravidian characteristics have been found in the Aryan 
language, and some forms even in the earliest Aryan litera¬ 
ture—the Rgvecla —have been regarded as non-Aryan. In 
Vcdic speech, we find many words not found in the other 
Indo-European languages. We must also remember that rela¬ 
tionships between the two races were not always hostile. There 
must have been intermarriages. Large numbers of the older 
people became the slaves of the conquerors—so much so that 
the term “ Dasa ” came to mean a male slave in the course of 
time. When the Dravidian-speakers retreated from North India, 
it is probable that they left behind traces of their language 
among the Brahui of Baluchistan. 

It is well to remind ourselves that the terms “Aryan” and 
“Dravidian” really apply to languages, and it is incorrect to 
apply these terms to designate racial groups. The mixture of 
races has progressed through the centuries in India, as in other 
parts of the world, and it is impossible to correlate language 
and race. 

The Aryan and Dravidian languages are distinct. The 
inflexion of words in the latter is done by agglutination. 
Suffixes are added to form cases and tenses. Words are also 
formed from roots by adding suffixes, the root itself being 
generally unaltered. There ar£ only two numbers—singular 
and plural. The higher numerals are counted in tens. The 
negative conjunction is separate. Adjectives have no gender, 
number, case or degrees of comparison. Of these Dravidian 
languages, Tamil is the oldest and best organized. Malayalam, 
the last language to develop, branched out from it later on. In 
the early period, Kerala, where Malayalam is spoken today, 
spoke Tamil. In its development, the Malayalam language was 
greatly influenced by Sanskrit. But it still retains certain forms 
not used in modern Tamil, and there is a certain difference in 
the pronunciation of words common to both languages. 
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Kannada has the oldest literature next to Tamil. Tulu is 
between Malayalam and Kannada, though more related to 
Kannada. Telugu, of which much literature is lost, has a great 
deal in common with Kannada. Inscriptions of the 5th and 6th 
centuries A.D. show the earliest Telugu which has close affini¬ 
ties with Tamil and Kannada. 

The alphabet of all Dravidian languages has been derived 
from Brahmi, though the scripts of all these languages tended 
to be differentiated in the course of time. Kannada and Telugu 
developed from Brahmi independently. The growth of the 
Tamil script was'Ey stages. In the inscriptions of the Pallava 
dynasty, the script evolved from Brahmi was at first, Grantha. 
This early Pallava Grantha script was taken by Hindu colonists 
to Indonesia and Indo-China. The script then evolved into 
Tamil and Vatte-uttu. The latter, which came into existence in 
the early Christian era, went out of use in the 10th century A.D. 
in the Tamil area ; but it continued in Kerala for some time, 
when a new script based on Grantha developed and became the 
Malayalam script. 

A marked difference between other scripts and Tamil is the 
inadequacy of consonants in Tamil. For instance, the letter “k” 
has to serve to indicate the sounds “k,” “kh,” “g” and “gh.” 
Liquid “j” is retained in Tamil and Malayalam, unlike the 
other scripts. 

Aryan colonists began to enter South India perhaps from 
1,000 B.C. and this led to a further mixture of races. It was a 
peaceful penetration by periodical immigrations of small groups. 
The word “ Daksinapatha ” is found in a late hymn of the Rgveda. 
J3y the period of the Brdhtrtanas and the Sutras, this coloniza¬ 
tion increased. The Aryans first colonized Vidarbha (Berar) ; 
Pan ini. who may be assigned to c. 600 B.C., mentions only 
Kalinga and knows nothing of South India. But Katyayana, 
a grammarian of the 4th century B.C., who perhaps belonged 
to South India, refers to Kerala and the Pandyas and the 
Cholas. So we may assume that, by now, Aryan colonization 
had tended to all areas of the south. In parts of the Deccan, 
like Maharastra, Aryan influence dominated even the language 
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of the area. But in other areas there was no extermination 
of the old languages, though Aryan speech greatly influenced 
them. The culture of the races also blended, so that it is now 
impossible to pick out and differentiate the peculiar elements of 
the two cultures with complete certainty. 

Later legends perhaps form a faint reminiscence of the 
adventures of early Aryan pioneers—Agastya is supposed to have 
stopped the Vindhyas from expanding (indicating his success¬ 
ful crossing) and to have settled down in Podiyil, the southern¬ 
most range of the Western Ghats. He is regarded by Tamil 
tradition as the father of Tamil and the composer of the first 
grammar of that language. The legend of his drinking up the 
sea to help the Devas attack their foes, who had taken refuge 
in the sea, is due to a dim memory of colonization which had 
carried the cult of Agastya overseas. The legend of Parasurama, 
who is said to have created the land of Kerala from the sea, 
may be nothing more than an echo of Aryan colonization of 
Kerala. 


Since the oldest works in the Dravidian languages appeared 
long after contact with the Aryans, we have no means of 
ascertaining the culture of the Dravidian-speakers before their 
contact with the Aryans, except by assumptions we have made 
about the Indus Valley Culture. Some scholars have traced 
temple-worship (which is not found in the Vedas) and worship 
of snakes to Dravidian ideas. 


II 

Whether the empire of Magadha established by the Nandas 
included South India or not is debated. Kharavela, who ruled 
the land of Kalinga (Orissa) about 150 B.C., refers to Kalinga 
as having been ruled in the past by a Nanda king. Certain ins¬ 
criptions of the 10th and 11th centuries A.D. found in the 
Mysore area refer to the rule of the Nandas in that area. The 
Mauryan Empire certainly must have included South India up 
to Mysore, judging from the presence of the edicts of Asoka in 
the Mysore area. A Tamil poet ol the 1st or 2nd century A.D., 
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called Mamulanar, refers to the Mauryas. Megasthenes, who 
must have heard vaguely of the Pandyan Kingdom in the south, 
mentions the legend that Hercules appointed his daughter, 
Pandaia, to rule the southernmost province of India. Kautilya 
refers to articles which came from South India which included 
precious stones, gold and pearls, and he mentions also cotton 
fabrics from the city of Madurai. The Jaina account of Chan- 
dragupta spending his last days as a Jaina ascetic at Sravana 
Belgola in Mysore is accepted' by some scholars. The 2nd 
and 14th Rock Edicts of Asoka make it clear that the kingdoms 
of the Cho(as and Pandyas were outside the empire. The edict 
also refers to Keralaputra and Satyaputra as areas outside the 
empire. Kerala outra is obviously the kingdom of the Cheras 
who ruled the Kerala area. But what constituted Satyaputra 
is not clear. As some scholars suppose, it was perhaps the 
Kongu land comprising the Salem and Coimbatore districts of 
the present Madras State, which, according to the early Tamil 
poems of the first three centuries B.C., were inhabited by a 
people called the Kosar. The empire of Asoka certainly includ¬ 
ed Kalinga and the regions peopled by the Andhras and the 
Mahurastras. Asoka sent missionaries to ali the regions out¬ 
side his empire. Punch-marked Purana coins found all over 
North and South India indicate extensive trade contacts through¬ 
out thg,country. The presence of the inscriptions of Asoka in 
Prakrt and in the Brahmi script seems to show that the Prakrt 
language and the Brahmi script were fairly familiar in the 
region. There are short Brahmi inscriptions in certain rock-cut- 
beds, in certain caves in the Madurai and Tirunelveli districts 
of the present Madras State. These are in a script which could 
be assigned to the latter half of the third century B.C. What 
is interesting to notice is that, though the script is Brahmi, 
the language is primitive Tamil. The inscriptions are probably 
only the names of the monks who occupied these beds. Evi¬ 
dence is clear that the old Tamil kingdoms had a remote past, 
though we have no knowledge of their history until the first 
century A.D. 

We have details only of the Andhra power which rose in he 
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Deccan. The Andhras must have been non-Aryan^speakers 
who were slowly Aryanized. In the Aitereya Brahmana (which 
dates from before 500 B.C.), they are classed outside the 
Aryan-spcakers. Pliny refers to their power, big army and 30 
fortresses. They were included in the Asokan empire, but 
must have become independent after it, under a dynasty of 
kings called Satavahanas or Satakarnis. Satavahana power 
gradually increased. The dynasty which came to power about 
220 B:C. ruled for nearly four and a half centuries till the 3rd 
century A.D., and, at the height of its power, ruled over the 
whole of the Deccan. It had, however, to engage in con¬ 
flict with the Scythians (Sakas) who occupied the Indus delta 
and began to spread in the first century A.D. The most impor¬ 
tant king was Gautamiputra (c. 80-104 A.D.). The last king to 
control the western and eastern provinces was YajnasrI, who 
apparently also had a navy, as his coins bear the figure of a 
ship. When the Satavahana power fell in the third century 
A.D., various minor dynasties rose to power in different parts 
of the empire. 

The administrative system of the Satavahanas was based on 
northern ideas. The empire was divided into provinces ( Aharas) 
under administrators called Amcityas. The lowest unit of 
administration was the village under a headman ( Grdmika ). 
The merchant guilds were powerful corporations which decided 
their own affairs and also acted as bankers. Foreign trade 
flourished, and Ptolemy, a geographer who wrote about 130 
A.D., mentions many ports. Exports were mainly muslins, 
imports included such luxuries as w'ine, glass and finer tex¬ 
tiles. Women held a prominent position in society and held 
property from which they made gifts. Sculptures at Amara- 
vall show that they took equal part with men in assemblies. 
Buddhism flourished in the Andhra Empire, though most of the 
kings followed Brahmanism. The third king of the dynasty, 
Satakarpi I, is said to have performed an Asvamedha and a 
Rajasuya. Worship of Vedic gods like India continued, along 
with the worship of Siva and Vi§nu. There was no antagonism 
between the various religious sects. At the important city of 
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/atl, there was a big Buddhist centre which was 
a place of learning when the Chinese pilgrim, Yuan Chwang, 
visited India in the 7th century A.D. The stupa there was 
greatly enlarged and decorated under the rule of the Satavahanas. 
The sculptures give us information on the fashions of dress 
and ornaments of the people of that time. Of this stupa, only 
the sculptured slabs and parts of the railing survive now. At 
Bhattiprolu, relics of the Buddha were placed in crystal caskets 
enclosed in stone caskets. These have inscriptions in Brahmi 
script. A stupa was raised over them in the third century B.C. 
Buddhist places of worship (Chaityas) and monasteries ( Vihdras ) 
were carved out of rock. A simple early Vihara is at Ajanta. 
The finest example of the early Chaitya is at Karle (first century 
B.C.). Prakrt was in common use. King Hala (c. 20-24 A.D.) 
is said to have composed a poem of 700 verses in Prakrt 
called Saptasati. 

While the early Satavahanas were ruling, the region of 
Kalinga was under a king called Kharavela, who may be as¬ 
signed to the first half of the second century B.C. He is said to 
have defeated a league of Tamil princes, to have received many 
costly presents from a Pandyan king and also to have invaded 
North India from time to time. He was a Jaina and Jainism 
continued to exist in Kalinga down to the lime of Harsa. The 
Jainas cut out the Khandagiri and Udayagiri caves out of rocks 
and adorned them with sculptures from Jaina legends. The 
elephant-motif appears for the first time in these sculptures. 
We do not know what happened to the dynasty of Kharavela. 
About 500 A.D. North Kalinga was occupied by the dynasty 
called the Gangas. South Kalinga became part of the territories 
ruled by a dynasty called the Visnukundins. 

We get some knowledge of conditions in the Tamil aiea 
from the first century A.D. through early Tamil literature called 
the sangam literature. According to legend, there existed three 
academics called sangams, one after the other, in the city of 
Madurai. These academics were composed of poets who 
worked under royal patronage, rewarded the best masterpieces 
and preserved them. Scholars arc sceptical about these legends, 
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though many of them are prepared to grant that there was a 
literary academy at Madurai. The literature of the sangam 
period includes eight anthologies of poems and a collection of 
ten poems. Two epics —Silappadhikdram and Manimekhalai — 
and a work called Kttral are also traditionally included in it, 
though some modern scholars assign these to a later period. 
The sangam works include those of poetesses. The sangam 
literature is assigned on reasonable grounds to the first three 


centuries of the Christian Era. 

Historical information gleaned from the sangam literature is 
scanty. The three most important kingdoms were those of the 
Cheras, the Chojas and the Pandyas. But there were also 
a number of minor chieftainships, and there were often wars 
among these states owing to the ambition of the rulers. The 
Choja kingdom was powerful under a great king called Karikala. 
His chief port, Puhar, enjoyed prosperous trade, and a vivid 
account of it is given in a Tamil poem called Pattinappdlai. 

Karikfda was famous for his impartial justice and was also 
a patron of letters. Internal troubles led to the decline of the 
kingdom after him and supremacy passed to the Chera king, 
Senguttuvan, who is said to have ruled for more than 50 years 
and whose achievements are celebrated by the poet Paranar. 
The Chera country had a number of great ports and was wealthy 
through foreign commerce. Senguttuvan established a temple 
to a goddess, Pattini Devi, and it seems that King Gajabahu 
of Ceylon, who attended a 'function held by Senguttuvan, 
might have taken the cult to Ceylon. After the decline of the 
Cheras, power passed to {he Pandyan king, Neduncheliyan, 
who had a long and glorious reign. The achievements of this 
king were celebrated by the poet, Mangudimarudan, in his 
Madaraikdnji. which also describes the magnificence ol his 
capital. Madurai ; the land was famous from the past for its 
pearl-fishery. Neduncheliyan performed several Vedic sacrifices 
and patronized poets. The kingdom declined after him. 

The government pictured in the sangam literature is a mon¬ 
archy with its power tempered by regard for custom. The king 
was expected to keep up a strict moral standard, administer 
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ipartial justice, show solicitude for popular welfare and patro¬ 
nize the cause of religion and learning. Royal revenue consist¬ 
ed of the land-tax (usually one-sixth of the produce collected 
in money or kind), customs-duties, tolls on trade and tributes 
from vassals. Each village looked after its affairs, the villagers 
usually meeting under the shade of a big tree. Streets of towns 
were patrolled by watchmen. The army was organized in the 
traditional four-fold arrangement of chariots, elephants, cavalry 
and infantry. Each chief had' his own war-drum. Great 
respect was shown to personal courage, and those who fell in 
battle were commemorated by hero-stones. The art of fortifica¬ 
tion was well advanced, and there was a class of bards who 
sang martial poems. As usual in all parts of India, warfare 
did not involve molestation of civilians. 

We are fortunate in getting plenty of information about 
foreign commerce through classical authors of the period. 
Commerce with South India must have been going on from the 
remote past. Trade was carried on with Chaldaea and Egypt on 
the west and Malaya and China on the east. The Queen of 
Sheba is said to have visited Solomon with gold and spices 
(which could have been got only from India). Solomon got 
peacocks and sandalwood, both South Indian. Chinese sources 
trace Indian trade with China to the 7th century B.C. 

When Egypt became a Roman province (30 B.C.), trade 
increased further. The author of the Peri plus, who wrote about 
81 A.D., seems to have visited many ports of West India and 
gives a good description of them. Pliny the Elder, who wrote 
about 75 A.D., and the geographer Ptolemy, who wrote about 
130 A.D., seem to have derived their knowledge from others 
who visited India. Among the ports mentioned by these 
writers are Naura (Cannanore), Tyndis (Ponnani), Muzinis 
(Cranganore), Neelkyanda (Kottayam), Bakare (Porakad), 
Kumari (Cape Comorin), Colchai (Korkai), Nicama (Nagapat- 
tinam), Camara (Puhar). Poduke (Pondicherry) and Sopatma 
(Markanam). Among the exports mentioned are spices such as 
pepper, pearls, ivory, conch-shell, precious stones (including 
diamonds), teak, sandalwood, rice, raw cotton, indigo, cane 
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sugar, muslins, hides, animals such as lions, tigers, elephants and 
monkeys, and birds such as parrots. Imports included linen, 
glassware, metals such as lead, copper and tin, vases, lamps, 
wine and slaves. But the exports were mainly paid for by gold 
and silver, which led to complaints by Pliny about the drain of 
Roman wealth to pay for luxuries such as pearls, ivory and 
muslins. Tamil poems refer to Yavana wines, lamps and vases 
and Yavana body-guards for the kings. Roman colonists seem 
to have.settled down in many ports, and recent excavations at 
Arikamedu near Pondicherry have revealed relics of Roman 
pottery of the period. Augustus is said to have received em¬ 
bassies from the Piindyan and Chera kings. Fine silks and cam¬ 
phor were imported from China. Trade with the Roman Empire 
increased when the Egyptian pilot, Hippalus, demonstrated that 
ships, instead of voyaging near the coast, could sail straight 
across the ocean, taking advantage of the monsoon. Trade 
with Rome now became direct, even though the voyage still 
took nearly 4 months. 

The social conditions depicted in the sangam literature show 
a happy and contented people who had a real joy in life. By 
this time, the culture of the Aryans and the Dravidians had 
become completely merged. Agriculture was the dominant 
occupation, and land-owners commanded great respect. The 
bulk of the people lived in villages. But there was also good 
progress in industry. The poems speak of 36 varieties of cloth, 
and a particular variety is extolled as resembling the slough of 
the serpents or a cloud of steam. The traditional caste system 
is not in evidence ; but the people were divided into occupa¬ 
tional groups, e.g., hunters, shepherds, etc. Dress was very 
simple and suited to the hot climate. Flesh-eating was wide¬ 
spread, but after the coming of Buddhism and Jainism, it was 
discarded by many. Several varieties of liquor were known. 
Women had much freedom of movement, and love-marriages 
were common. Indeed, a good deal of the poems deal with 
love and, according to an ideal conception, it had different 
manifestations resulting from different environments. The 
Tamil grammar, Tolkappiom, indicates that the sacramental 
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K»rm of the marriage with appropriate rituals came later, due to 
the influence of the Aryans. The art of music was well known, 
and the musical instruments included a stringed instrument 
called the Yell, the flute and the drum. Dancing was practised, 
and there was a well-accomplished class of courtesans. Amuse¬ 
ments included hunting, wrestling, boxing and gambling. We 
have references to the staging of plays. Fine arts must have 
been practised, as we hear that the walls of houses were covered 
with paintings. We hear that the Choja Palace at Puhar was 
built by Magadhan artisans, Malava smiths and Yavana car¬ 
penters working with local craftsmen. The people were hospi¬ 
table to strangers and had a high conception of morality. Like 
all the people of those times, they had great faith in astrology 
and omens. Sati was known, but was not general. Some 
customs, like tonsure of widows after the death of their 
husbands, and the husbands tying a consecrated string called 
Mangalyam or Tall round the neck of the bride on the occasion 
of marriage (which has continued down to our times) are ascri¬ 
bed by some scholars to pre-Aryan customs which had persisted. 

Religious conditions show the same amalgamation of the 
faiths of the Aryans and the Dravidians. The sangam poems 
refer to Vedic deities like Indra, Yama, Visnu, 6iva and 
Balarama. A favourite Dravidian god, Muruga, was identified 
with Subrahmanya, son of Siva. Mayon, the god with the 
flute of the shepherds, was identified with Krsna. Korravai, 
the goddess of the hunters, was identified with Durga, the 
consort of 6iva. There were special sacred dances for many of 
the deities which had come down from the past. We hear also 
of the worship of trees and serpents. The kings also performed 
Vedic sacrifices. Jainism came to the Tamil country probably 
even before Chandragupta, and Buddhism must have been 
introduced even before Asoka. All the sects lived in harmony. 
But, perhaps as a result of the introduction of Buddhist philo¬ 
sophy, we find a note of disgust for worldly existence in later 
literature, particularly in the epic Manintekhalai. 

By the time of the sangam period, Tamil had been iLilly 
formed and had also imbibed several words and ideas from 
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Sanskrit. The oldest Tamil grammar, Tolkdppiam , is said to 
show the influence of the grammar of a Sanskrit author, Indra, 
who lived before Panini and whose work is now lost. The 
Paripadal , consisting of poems on deities, shows much familiarity 
with the Upanisads and the Purdnas . The Rqmayana and the 
Mahabhdrata were well known. The Kural consists of 1330 
verses, divided into 133 sections, 38 of which deal with ethics, 
while 70.consist of political maxims, the rest deal with love. The 
work shows great knowledge of the writings of Kautilya and 
Vatsyayana but is at the same time original. Unlike Kautilya's 
Arthasdstra , the Kural emphasises that the only foundation for 
the conduct of the state must be a moral one. Jt is supposed to 
be written by an author called Tiruvalluvar. Some authors 
like Professor Nilakanta Sastri assign this work not to the 
sangam age but to the period 450 to 500 A.D. Silappadhikaram 
is the story of a merchant called Kovalan and his wifeKannaki. 
Its author is said to be a Chera prince, and the scene of the 
story is placed in all three kingdoms. The Manimekhalai , 
ascribed to a Buddhist author, Sattanar, is the story of the 
daughter of Kovalan and contains a clear description of 
Hlnayana philosophy. 

Both these epics are ascribed by some authors to the 5th or 
6th century A.D. But the presence in these works of references 
to the Pallavas, who ruled the land in that period, makes many 
others subscribe to the traditional view that they were also 
composed in the sangam age, though additions may have been 
made in later times. 

To the post -sangam period belong the NcVadi , an anthology 
of 400 verses in 40 chapters by a Jaina author, Padumanar, and 
two works now lost — Valayapali and Kundalakesi. 


Ill 

Very little is known of the extreme south from 300 to 600 
A.D. This period of darkness is generally ascribed to the de¬ 
struction caused by a tribe called the Kalabhnas who overthrew 
a 'l the old dynasties. 
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But, in the Deccan, several minor dynasties succeeded the 
Satavahanas in various parts of the Satavahana empire. The 
eastern areas came under the Tksvakus, who ruled from 250 to 
300 A.D. These were Buddhists, and under them Nagarjuna- 
konda became a great centre of religion and art. The stupas 
there were modelled on those of Amaravatl. It is supposed 
that the Buddhist saint, Nagarjuna, spent his last days in a 
monastery there. The sculptures there represent chiefly scenes 
from the life of the Buddha. Other minor dynasties followed 
the Iksvakus, the last during the Visnukundins who rose to 
power in the Guntur area of Andhra Pradesh by the beginning 
of the 5th century A.D. The kadambas set up their power in 
the southwest in the middle of the 4th century A.D. The 
dynasty consisted of Brahmana rulers who performed Vedic 
sacrifices and issued Prakrt inscriptions. The Pallavas set 
themselves up in the southeast by the 4th century A.D. 
Between the Kadambas on the west and the Pallavas in the east 
were the Gangas, in the southern part of the Mysore area, who 
appear by the beginning of the 5th century A.D. 

When Samudragupta raided the Deccan in the middle of 
the 4th century A.D., he found a number of rulers. He claims 
to have defeated, captured and liberated 12 kings of Daksina- 
patha, including Visnugopa of Kanchl, evidently an early 
Pallava king. Whether Samudragupta actually reached Kanchl 
(the Pallava capital) is not certain. This expedition must 
have also added to the unsettlement in the political affairs of 
the area. 

The Vakatakas, who dominated the western part of the 
Deccan till the 6th century, added to the structures and 
paintings at Ajanta. They had matrimonial relations with the 
Guptas in the north and the Kadambas in the south and 
dealings with the Visnukundins in the east. Many think that 
they formed the channel through which Gupta culture and art 
influenced Deccan and, ultimately, the south through the 
Pallavas. The Ajanta art of painting influenced painting at 
Sittannavasal under the Pallavas, painting in the ianjorc temple 
under the Cholas and painting at Sigiriya in Ceylon. By the 
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middle of the 6th century Kalabhra rule was overthrown by 
Simhavisnu (574-600), the Pallava king in the north, and by 
Kadunkon, the Pandyan king in the south (590-620). At the 
same time, the Chalukyas rose to power in the Deccan. There 
begins a period of struggle between the Pallavas, the Pandyas 
and the Chfilukyas. 

The origin of the Pallavas has been a subject of discussion. 
They seem to have been originally feudatories of the Satava- 
hanas, who rose to power after their fall. We know nothing 
definitely about the early Pallavas except that at first they used 
Prakrt, and later Sanskrit, for their inscriptions. It is only 
from the time of Simhavisnu in the 6th century A.D. that we 
are able to have a connected account of their history. 

In the time of Mahendravarman (600-630), the successor of 
Simhavisnu, the duel of the Pallavas and the Chalukyas began. 
The Chalukyan king, Pulakcsin II (609-642), deprived the 
Pallavas of much of their territory in the north. Narasilhha- 
varman I (630-668) defeated the Chalukyas and sent two naval 
expeditions to Ceylon to restore a prince who had lost his 
throne there. Pallava power was exhausted by constant wars. 
By the middle of the 8th century, the Chalukyas had been 
displaced by the Rastrakutas and these inherited the quarrel 
with the Pallavas. Meanwhile, the Pandyas increased in power 
in the south and finally, by the 9th century A.D., Pallava power 
disappeared. The caste system was still fluid in South India. The 
Kadamba king, Kakusthavarman, who belonged to a Brahmana 
family, married his daughter to a Vaisya prince. Brahmanas 
adopted a military or commercial profession. Ksattriyas 
practised trade. The Pallavas had'a highly systematized admin¬ 
istration and an elaborate secretariat. Royal orders were 
recorded by secretaries for transmission. A number of taxes 
are mentioned in the inscriptions, and the manufacture of salt 
and sugar seems to be a government monopoly. Villages were 
looked after by assemblies which maintained detailed records of 
lands, managed temples and looked after tanks and other public 
w'orks. Towns also seem to have had their own assemblies. 
This system of local autonomy was to be developed further 
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under the Chojas. Monarchy was hereditary, but we find a 
curious instance when the Pallava king, Nandivarman II (731- 
795), was elected by the ministers and the principal citizens. 

The later kings were strong adherents of Brahmanism. 
Mahendravarman, who was at first a Jaina, is supposed to have 
been converted by the Saivite saint, Appar. Though the 
Pallava kings showed religious toleration, the period saw a 
great religious renaissance in favour of Brahmanism, as against 
Buddhism and Jainism. 

Saivite saints, called Nayanmars, and Vaisnavite saints, 
called A]vars, made impassioned emotional appeals for devotion 
to God in the popular language, travelled from shrine to shrine, 
held discussions with opponents and composed hymns to be 
sung. As a result of their activities, Jainism and Buddhism 
began to decline. Appar, who was at first a Jaina and then 
became a Saivite, is said to have converted Mahendravarman I 
from Jainism. His contemporary, Sambanda, worked in the 
Pandyan country, where Jainism was also strong, and convert¬ 
ed the Pandyan king. He disputed also with the Buddhists. A 
century later there was Sundara. The hymns of these three 
were later (11th century) arranged in a collection called 
Devaram (garland of God). A little later to these saints was 
Manikkavachaka who is supposed to have been the minister of 
a Pandyan king (perhaps Varaguna II, 862-880) ; he carried on 
debates with the Buddhists and composed 51 hymns called 
Tinivdchakam . The Saivite saints numbered 63 and flourished 
between the 6th and 9th centuries. They included a woman and 
an outcaste. The Vaisnavite saints (200-800 A.D.) also 
included a woman and an outcaste. The most important of 
these were Tirumangai (mid-8th century), who seems to have 
been originally a chief, and Nammlavar (also called Satakopa). 
One of the Alvars, Kulasekara, who ruled Kerala, was well 
versed in Sanskrit and Tamil. Later on, all the Vaisnavite 
hymns were made into a collection called NSldyiraprobandham 
(group of 4,000 verses). 

While the Nayanmars and Alvars were appealing to the 
people in the vernacular, another group attacked Buddhism and 
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Jainism in philosophical writings in Sanskrit. Kumarila Bhatta 
(8th century) was a master of several languages and vehement¬ 
ly opposed the Buddhists in public debates. His writings 
stressed the ritual side of the religion as expressed in the 
Mlmarhsa. Sankara (788-820), who was bom in Kerala, 
travelled all over India. He propounded his Advaita philosophy 
(monism) based on the Vedanta at Varanasi and wrote com¬ 
mentaries on the Brahmasutras of Badarayaija, the Upanisads 
and the Bhagavad Gita. While the Mlmamsa looks to the ritual 
side of the Vedas as important, the Vedanta school of Sankara 
attached importance to the side of the Vedas dealing with 
knowledge. Nothing is real except the supreme Soul of God 
{Brahman) and the individual soul ( Jiva) is identified with it. 
Sankara imitated Buddhist organization by setting up monas¬ 
teries in all the cardinal points at Srngerl, Dvaraka, Badrinath, 
i url and Kanchl. His philosophy was spread overseas in 
Kambuja by his pupil, Sivasena. 

The age saw also the rise of repellent Saivite sects, like the 
Pasupatas, Kapalikas and Kalamukhas. Some of them ate food 
from a skull, drank liquor and indulged in orgies. In extreme 
cases, a devotee offered his own head in sacrifice. 

It is noteworthy that the Pallavas patronized both Sanskrit 
and Tamil. Mahendravarman I is credited with the authorship 
of the Sanskrit farce —Mattaxildsa Prahasanatn —caricaturing 
Buddhist monks and the Saivite Kapalikas. Bharavi is said to 
have visited the court of Simhavisnu. He described the con- 
llict between Siva and Arjuna in his Kiratdrjmiyam of 18 
cantos. Dandin lived for many years at the court of Narasimha- 
varman II (680-720). His important work— Kdvyddarsa —dealt 
with rhetoric. Avantisundarikatka, a prose work of his, has 
survived only in part. 

Kanchl, the capital, was a famous seat of learning. Ac¬ 
cording to Yuan Chwang, Dharmapala who became the vice- 
chancellor of Nalanda University, belonged to Kanchl. 
Mayurasarman, who became the Kadamba ruler (345-360), 
went to Kanchl to complete his Vedic studies. Dinnaga, the 
Buddhist philosopher, is said to have visited Kanchl. Some 
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think that the extant plays ascribed to Bhasa were adaptations 
made of the original plays at Kanchi in the reign of Narasimha- 
varman II. Yuan Chwang, who says that Kanchi was about 6 
miles in circumference, also notes that the people esteemed 
learning. 

The inscriptions of Nrpatunga (855-896), one of the rulers, 
speak of a Vaisnavite monastery at Kaveripakkam which had 
many scholars and a college at Bahur (near Pondicherry) which 
taught 14 courses including the Vedas and Sastras. 

In Tamil literature, we have the jVandikkalatnbakam —a poem 
of 80 verses praising Nandivarman III (844-866). To the same 
reign could be ascribed PerundeVanar’s rendering of the Malm - 
bharata in mixed prose and verse, of which only a small part is 
extant. The earliest extant lexicon in Tamil, called Divakaram , 
dates to the 8th century. 

Pallava traditions were carried overseas by colonists. Nara- 
siihhavarman II seems to have sent embassies to China. A 
Tamil inscription in Thailand mentions a Visnu temple and a 
tank called Avani-Naranam, named after one of the titles of 
Nandivarman III. The kings of Kambuja (Cambodia) assumed 
the suffix “Varman” like the Pallavas, built temples in South 
Indian style and worshipped Siva in the form ofNataraja. Ihe 
Sanskrit inscription of Mulavarman of Borneo is held by Dr. 
Vogel to be in South Indian Pallava script. 

Stone architecture begins with the Pallavas. At first, the 
structure is a pillared hall (mandapa) with cells in the back- 
wall, all cut out of rock. In Mahamallapuram, the chief 
Pallava port (now called Mahabalipuram), more elaborate 
mandapas and monolithic shrines (called Rat has) arose. The 
mandapas w'ere adorned with sculptures including supeib 
depictions of Durga fighting with a demon, Mahisasuia, 
Vi§iiureclining on his snake-bed, Visnu s incarnation as a 
boar and Krsna protecting his people from incessant rain by 
lifting over them the hill called Govardhana. A cliff is covered 
with sculptures whose centre pictures the Puranic theme of the 
descent of the Ganga, and the realistic representations of animals 
in this include those of elephants and deer. Poitiaits ol 
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niihavisnu and Mahendravarman I are sculptured in relief in 
one of the mandapas. In the words of Dr. Coomaraswamy, “a 
detached group representing a monkey family is a masterpiece 


of animal sculpture.” 2 

The Rathas were evidently modelled after earlier wooden 
prototypes and copy the Buddhist Clmitya or Vilidra. The 
Dharmaraja Ratha illustrates the Chaitya type, and the Ganesa 
Ratha, the Vilidra type. 

Temples in stone begin from the time of Narasimhavarman 
II. These are represented by the shore-temple at Mahamalla- 
puram and the Kailasanatha and Vaikuntha Perumal temples. 
The sanctuary is covered by a pyramidal tower ( Vimana ). In 
the Vaikuntha Perumfil Temple, this Vimana is 60 feet high, 
and the cloisters are covered by sculptures representing Pallava 
history from its legendary origin. Unlike the later temples, 
the outer tower ( Gopura ) is small or absent. 

Jaina cave paintings at Sittannavasal (Pudukottah area) 
are of the Pallava period. They connect the Ajanta paintings 
with Choja paintings. A musical treatise, and which is ascribed 
to Mahendravarman I, is inscribed on a hill in the same area 
(Kudimiyamalai) ; but some writers doubt this and ascribe it 
to a dilferent author. 

The early Chalukyas (called the Chalukyas of Badami to 
contrast them with the later Chalukyas, or the Chalukyas of 
Kalyani), who rose to power by the middle of the 6th century 
A.D., consolidated again the unity of the Deccan which had 
disappeared after the end of the Satavahana power. The 
greatest king of the dynasty—Pulakesin II (609-642)- -became 
the most powerful ruler of South India owing to his wide 
conquests. He obtained large territories from Mahendravarman 
I, the Pallava king, and. conquered the Visnukundins. The 
area of Vengi conquered from the Pallavas (the area between 
the lower Godavari and the lower Krsna) was placed under 
his brother, Visnnuvardhana, the founder of the Eastern 
Chalukya dynasty. Pulakesin checked the attempt of Harsa to 
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conquer the south. In 625, he sent an embassy to Khusru II 
of Persia, according to a Muslim historian. Pulakesin was 
defeated and killed by Narasiiiihavarman I (630-668), the 
Pallava ruler ; but the duel was continued by his successors, 


one of whom, Vikramaditya II (733-745), even occupied Kanchl 
for a time. Quite in tunc with Hindu traditions, Vikramaditya, 
as indicated by his Kannada inscription on a pillar in the Kai- 
lasanathan Temple, gave liberal gifts to the temples at Kanchl. 
The early Chalukyas were displaced by the Rastrakutas by 
the middle of the eighth century. 

Yuan Chwang, who visited the Chalukya kingdom, found 
the people warlike, grateful for anything done to them and 
self-sacrificing to help those in distress. He noted that the 
vassals of the king were loyal to him. 

Developments in art include Buddhist cave paintings at 
Ajanta. Aihole is full of temples, and Hindu temple architecture 
begins with these. The earliest temple (c. 450) is simply a 
hall scooped out of rock. A later temple of the 6th century, 
dedicated to Durga, has a low tower over the sanctum, which is 
curvilinear, as in the temples of North India. At Badami, there 
are caves dug out of rock and adorned with Vaisnavite 
sculptures. The temples at Pattadakal (near Badami) include 
the Virupaksa temple (740), which is modelled after the Kai- 
lasanatha temple of Kanchl. As in the southern temples, the 
tower is formed of terraces, diminishing in size as it rises. The 
sanctum is well separated from the mandapa, which is pillared. 
The external walls are covered by sculptures from the Ramayana. 

The Rastrakutas displaced the early Chalukyas about 750 
A.D. and ruled till 973 A D. Altekar remarks, “Very few 
Hindu dynasties have ruled in their full glory for so long a 
period (more than two centuries).’ 3 Several of these kings 
interfered in the affairs of North India and engaged in compe¬ 
tition with the Gurjara-Pratiharas of Kannauj and the Palas of 
Bengal for supremacy. 

Dhruva (780-792) defeated Vatsaraja, the Gurjara ruler, 
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though there was no annexation of territory. His successor, 
Govinda III (792-814), defeated Nagabhatta II, the Gurjara 
king, and his ally, Dharmapal of Bengal, and received the 
submission of Chakrayudha of Kanauj. His brother, India, 
was his viceroy in Gujarat. 

A later king, Indra III (915-927), waged successful war 
against Mahipala 1 of Kannauj. Krsna III (939-966) was 
supreme in the peninsula. The dynasty was displaced by the 
Chalukyas under Taila II in 973. 

Women held an important position, and the princesses were 
well trained in government. The Queen of Dhruva issued her 
own orders and gifted lands herself. Courtesans enjoyed great 
honour and wealth, and one of the kings, Amoghavarsa 1 
(814-880), even employed them in embassies. This king, 
peaceful by nature, devoted himself to religion and learning. 
(A Jaina catechism— Pr aSnottararatnamalika —is attributed to 
him.) He seems to have patronized Jainism, though he did 
not abandon his Hindu beliefs. He is also supposed to be the 
author of Kavirdjamarga , the first known work in Kannada 
poetics. Perhaps it was the composition of his court-poet, 
Nrpatuiiga. Though Kannada literature had already developed, 
this is the earliest extant work. It is based partially on 
Dandin’s Kavyadarsci . Kannada literature developed fast. 

Pampa, a contemporary of Krsna III, translated into 
Kannada a part of the Mahabharatct in which Arjuna appears 
as the hero. A later contemporary of nis, Ponna, composed 
the Santipurana on the life of the sixteenth Jain TIrtharikara. 
Hi, mastery of Kannada and Sanskrit got for him the title of 
“Master, of Two Languages” from Krsija III. 

Sanskrit learning was also encouraged, fhe earliest extant 
chumpu (composition in both verse and prose) Nidu Cha/upu 
was written by Trivikrama Bhatta, a contemporary ot India 
HI. The Jaina writer, Somadeva, contemporary of Krsna III, 
and his contemporary, Halayudha. wrote many Sanskrit works. 
N a ray ana, a minister of Krsna III, set up a college attached 
to a temple at Salatgi with 27 boarding houses, where students 
lived, boarded and studied free. 
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The earlier excavations of rock-shrines at Ellora were by the 
Buddhists from 450 to 650. These include two monasteries 
with three storeys nearly 50 feet high and with extensive court¬ 
yards in front. The sculptures depict lifelike representations 
of the people of the period, their dress and ornaments. 

Hindu art at Ellora, in its earliest form, is modelled after 
Buddhist art. The earliest structure is only a pillared mandapa 
with a cell beyond. Later appeared rock-hewn monolithic 
temples like the temple of Kailasa, resembling the Virupaksa 
temple at Pattadakal, but of a bigger size, excavated by Krsna 
I (756-775). The sculptures in this include images of Siva and 
Vjsnu and depict episodes from the epics, such as a realistic 
picture of Ravana trying to uproot Kailasa. Vincent Smith 
remarks of this structure that it is “a work of which any nation 
might be proud and an honour to the king under whose patron¬ 
age it was executed.” 4 

The Western Ganga dynasty ruled in Mysore and consisted 
of 25 rulers, most of whom were Jainas. Several kings were 
accomplished scholars. Madhava II (475-500) is said to have 
mastered the Upanisads and to have written a commentary on 
the sutra of Dattaka, a predecessor of Vatsyayana in erotics. 

Durvinita (later 6th century) wrote not only in Sanskrit 
but also in Kannada. But his works are lost. Sivamara II 
(8th century) wrote on logic, philosophy and drama in Sanskrit. 
He also is said to have written a work in Kannada on elephants 
(i Gajasdstra ). Butuga II (10th century) was well versed in Jaina 
philosophy. 

Chamuiida Raya, minister of Rajamalle IV (10th century) 
built at Sravana Belgola in 983 a Jain temple and a statue of 
Gomatisvara, son of the first Tirthahkara, of huge dimensions 
The monolithic statue, 56 l / 2 feet high, depicts the saint standing, 
absorbed in meditation. Chamunda Raya also wiote the 
earliest extant prose-work in Kannada Chamunda Raya Puidna, 
dealing with the legends concerning 24 rirthahkaras. 
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II. MEDIEVAL PERIOD 

The period opens with the conflict for supremacy between 
the Chojas on the one hand and the Rastrakutas and their suc¬ 
cessors, the latter Chalukyas, on the other. This exhausts all 
the powers and leaves the way open for the rise of smaller 
powers—the Yadavas and the Kakatlyas in the north and the 
Hoysalas and the Pandyas in the south. The Muslim invasion, 
which began by the end of the thirteenth century, unsettled all 
these four states. Most of the Deccan fell under Muslim rule— 
first under the Sultans of Delhi and then under the Bahmani 
Dynasty. Contemporaneously with the establishment of the 
Bahmanis (fourteenth century) rose the Empire of Vijayanagar 
which consolidated the south under Hindu rule. The former 
disintegrated in the sixteenth century and the latter in the 
seventeenth century. 


I 

The Chojas who were living in obscurity rose to power 
about A.D. 850. Rajaraja I (A.D. 985-1016) extended the Choja 
Empire to include Mysore, Coorg and North Ceylon. The 
Tungabhadra, a tributary of the Krsnii, became the northern 
boundary of the empire. Rajaraja also used his naval power to 
destroy the Chera fleet and to conquer the Laccadive and Mal- 
dive islands. He began the practice of recording achievements in 
historical introductions in his inscriptions, which was followed 
by his successors. He had diplomatic relations >> ith the Sai- 
Iendra kings of Sri Vijaya in Sumatra and helped the construc¬ 
tion of a Buddhist monastery at Nagapattinam (a port ot the 
Choja Empire) by one of the Sailendra rulers. While Professor 
Nilakanta Sastri believes that colonists from the Pandyan land 
set up the Sailendra Empire, Dr. R. C. Majumdar thinks that 
they came from Kalinga. 

Rajendra 1 (1012-1044), his worthy son, occupied the rest of 
Ceylon and conquered from the later Chalukyas the area be¬ 
tween the Tungabhadra and the Kqsna. He sent an cxpedi- 
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tion against the Eastern Gangas of Kalinga and then to the 
valley of the Ganga where his forces defeated Mahipala I of 
Bengal (1025). Some South Indian chiefs settled down in Bengal, 
and one of them founded the Sena Dynasty in Bengal and 
another the Karnata Dynasty of Mithila. Elements of Northern 
Saivism seem to have been brought into South India. Relations 
with the Sailendras became hostile, and the Choja navy conquered 
Sri Vijaya (1025). The Andamans and the Nicobars were also 
annexed. The Choja Empire was at its height and became the 
biggest Hindu State in India then. Rajcndra also sent embassies 
to China. 

The next important king, Kulottunga I (1070-1118), was 
really the Eastern Chalukya king. From the time of Rajaraja, 
there were matrimonial alliances with the Eastern Chalukyas 
who had become subordinate to the Chojas, and Kulottunga 
thus became the heir to the Choja throne. The Choja Empire 
during his reign included all territory south of the Krsna and 
the Tungabhadra and extended up to the Godavari on the east. 
The Choja ruler had diplomatic relations with the Gahadvaras 
of Kannauj. His overseas conlacts were also important. He 
had diplomatic relations with Kambuja and Pagan (in Burma). 
He sent an embassy of 72 merchants to China in 1077. 
Relations with Sailendras again became friendly, and a Sailendra 
king sent an embassy to the Cho]a kings (1090) to consult about 
matters connected with the monastery at Nagapattinam built by 
his ancestors. 

Later kings were not competent, and by the thirteenth 
century, Choja power declined. 

The Choja kings maintained great pomp, and the coronations 
were magnificent affairs. Choice of one of the sons as the 
Yuvaraja in the lifetime of the father obviated wars of succes¬ 
sion. The royal household was extensive. The king was 
advised by a body of officers (U dunku(tcitn) who were in con¬ 
stant attendance on him. There was an elaborate bureaucracy 
of various grades. 

The land was divided into provinces (Volonodu or Mando- 
lam), distiicts ( Na(iu) and groups of villages (Kurrani). Large 
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towns ( Taniyur ) formed separate units. The chief revenues of 
the state came from land-revenue, customs, tolls, various kinds 
of profession-taxes, profits of justice and revenue from irriga¬ 
tion, mines and forests. Voluntary payments were made by 
the people for particular purposes. Land was carefully surveyed, 
and the share of the state was collected in cash or kind. Land 
was classified into taxable and tax-free lands, and the tax varied 
according to the nature of the land and the crop. 

The army consisted of elephantry, cavalry and infantry. 
Inscriptions refer to regiments working corporately and making 
grants to temples. 

There was a special bodyguard for the king ( Vclaikkdrar). 
Similar bodyguards existed in the Chfilukyan, Pandyan and 
Hoysala kingdoms. A navy was maintained. 

Courts were well organized. Usage, documents and wit¬ 
nesses were the factors taken into account. Where these were 
lacking, recourse was had to trial by ordeal. Criminal law was 
not severe, but treason was punished with death and confisca¬ 
tion of property. 

The village assemblies of the Pallava period now became 
fully developed. We hear of two kinds of these—the Urar (that 
of the ordinary village) and the Sabhii (assembly of villages gifted 
to Brahmana settlers). Inscriptions give us detailed knowledge 
of the working of these assemblies. The assembly, which 
consisted of all the inhabitants, constituted committees to look 
after various matters—justice, fields, tanks, gardens, etc.- and 
their work was supervised by another committee. The number 
of these committees and the members thereof differed from 
village to village. Qualifications laid down for the members of 
these committees included ownership of at least 1 '/ 8 acres of 
land, residence in own house, age from 35 to 7 0, and knowledge 
of the Vedas and the Bruhmanas. Those who had served'for the 
last three years, who had failed to submit accounts, who had 
broken cast:: rules or committed serious sins were excluded. 
Of the persons nominated, one member was chosen by lot for 
each ward. The assembly also- passed resolutions on general 
matters. While the central government looked after foreign 
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policy, maintenance of law and order, popular welfare, survey of 
land, construction of big irrigation canals and encouragement 
of art and learning, local authorities looked after all matters 
concerning land, including collection of land revenue, famine 
relief, reclamation of waste land, conveyance of property subject 
to royal sanction, taxation for local purposes, detection of crime, 
decisions of cases (though punishments were awarded by central 
officials), maintenance of roads and local irrigation works such 
as tanks, upkeep of endowments, maintenance of temples and 
supervision of education. Members of the committees served 
in an honorary capacity, but the village officials were paid. 

Professor Nilakanta Sastri remarks with justice, “Between 
an able bureaucracy and active local assemblies which in various 
ways fostered a live sense of citizenship, there was attained a 
high standard of administrative efficiency and purity.” 5 

A caste system was well established. Besides this, we find the 
industrial class divided into right-hand and left-hand castes. 
The origin of these names is still discussed. But in the Choja 
period, all castes lived in harmony. Women attached to the 
temples (Devadasls) were learned and accomplished. They 
enjoyed great prestige and wealth and endowed charities. They 
cultivated the art of dancing as laid down in Bharata’s Ndtya 
Sistrci, the style of dancing being hence called “Bharata Natya.” 

The Chojas gave special attention to the construction of 
irrigation canals, and agriculture continued to be the dominant 
occupation. The chief industries cultivated were weaving 
(particularly important at Kanchi), metalwork, the craft of the 
jeweller and manufacture of salt from the sea at Maikanam 
(South Arcot district of the Madras State). It was the gieat age 
of temples, and the economic importance of these has been well 
recognized. Employment was provided in their construction, 
upkeep and daily services. Casting of images employed workers 
in stone and metal and making of ornaments and vehicles in 
gold and silver, the jeweller. Festivals were accompanied not 
only by entertainments and learned contests but also by fans and 

5 N. Sastri, Chofas Madras, 1935;, 2nd cd., p. 514. 
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markets. The poor were relieved and medical relief given in 
temples. Temples often had schools to impart education of 
different kinds. Fine arts received encouragement in the scope 
given to artists in sculpture and painting and in the encourage¬ 
ment of music and dancing as part of the routine of the temples. 
Tamil hymns of the past were regarded as equal to the Vedas 
and sung in temples. People assembled there to consider local 
affairs or hear religious discourses. 

Several trunk-roads fostered trade. Inland trade nourished 
in salt and luxury goods like pearls from the Gulf of Mannar. 
Merchant guilds looked after internal and external trade. Trade 
was carried on with China, Malaya and the Persian Gulf. 
Horses were imported from Arabia. The merchant guild called 
Nanadesls travelled all over India and overseas. A fragmentary 
Tamil inscription from Sumatra (1088) refers to it. The guild 
also built a temple of Visnu at Pagan in Burma. 

The Hindu religious revival of the Pallava period continued. 
Nathamuni (824-924) gave final shape to the Vaisnava Canon 
by collecting the songs of the A}vars into a group of 4.000 
verses. He expounded Vaisnava philosophy in his Yoga 
Rahasya and travelled all ever India. He set up his seat at 
Srirangham. Ramanuja (1017-1137) succeeded Nathamuni at 
SrTrahgham and travelled also in North Tndia, spreading Vais- 
navism there. He rejected Sankara’S doctrine and held that the 
Upanisads do not support a strict monism. His ViSistadvaita 
philosophy (qualified monism), while holding that the soul (Jiva) 
is of the same substance as God ( Brahman) and springs from 
Him, holds that it is not absorbed in Him, but exists near Him 
and attains this grace only by devotion to God, who is idem 
tified with Visnu. He commented on the Brahma Sutras in 
his Sri Bhasya and on the Bhogavaa Gita in his Gita Bhasya. 
Upanisadic philosophy was held to support devotion to God. 
Ramanuja had to seek refuge in the Hoysala Kingdom about 
1098 owing to the hostility of the Chola ruler, Kulottunga l. 
He Converted there Visnuvardhana (1110-1152) and set up a 
monastery at Meikote. He returned later to SrTrahgham and 
died there in 1137. 
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Vaisnavism diverged into many schools. Nimbarka, who 
belonged to Andhra Pradesh, spent most of his life at Brindavan 
in North India (where he died about 1162) and founded a 
new sect. His philosophy, called Dvaitadvaita, a compromise 
between monism and dualism, holds that while the soul (Jiva) 
is different from God ( Brahman ) in that it has a distinct exist¬ 
ence, it is also non-different in the sense that it has no independ¬ 
ent existence apart from God. He preached personal devotion 
to Krsna and his consort, Radha. 

Madhwa (1 198-1275), who belonged to the Kannada area, 
also travelled all over North India. He believed that the soul 
(Jiva) is different from God and that it can be saved only 
when it recognizes that it is dependent on God—a philosophy 
of dualism (Dvaita). He, like Ramanuja, identifies God with 
Visnu. He built a temple for Krsna at Udipi in the Kannada 
area and preached devotion to him in his prolific writings. He 
is said to have known Persian, and to have discussed religion 
with Muslim theologians. Like Sankara and Ramanuja, he 
commented on the Upanisads , the Brahmasutras and the 
Bhagavad Gita and set up monasteries. His followers are 
plentiful in Mysore and other Kannada areas. 

A schism appeared later among the followers of Ramanuja 
who became divided into a Northern and a Southern School. 
Pillai Lokacharya (13th century) was the founder of the latter, 
and his teachings were spread by Manavala Mahamuni 
(14th century) in his commentaries on Vaisnava religious 
works. This school emphasised the use of Tamil hymns and 
considered that the soul, when it surrendered to God, was 
automatically saved by God. The Northern School stressed 
the use of Sanskrit and held that the soul also has to exert 
itself to win the grace of God. Its exponent, Vedanta 
DeSika (1268-1369), wrote commentaries on the works of 
Ramanuja. He wrote both in Sanskrit and Tamil. Ritual 
worship in Vaisnava temples was regulated by wwks called 
PSnchardtra Samhitds . Vaisnava literature in the Tamil land 
was mainly in Sanskrit at first. But, later, a mixture of Tamil 
and Sam.l rii (Manipravdla) came into vogue. 
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Saivism also developed. Though the Cholas showed tolera¬ 
tion and often both Siva and Visnu were worshipped in the 
same temple, the kings generally adhered to Saivism. Nambi 
Andar Nambi (close of the 10th century) collected the Saiva 
canon into 11 books, and this collection includes the Devaram 
of Sambanda, Appar and Sundara, the Tirumandiram of Tirumu- 
lar (consisting of 3,000 verses), the Tiruvachakam of Manikka- 
vachaka and the compositions of a contemporary of Nambi, 
Pattinattuppillai. Saivism also developed a philosophy in the 
Tamil area called Saiva Siddhanta. 

The Saiva Siddhanta philosophy has as its sources the 28 
Saiva Agamas , hymns of Saiva saints and philosophical works 
of Saiva thinkers. God is identified with Siva. The soul (Jiva) 
is of the same essence as God, but not identical. It is saved 
by divine grace. 

The first important work in Saiva Siddhanta was the Siva- 
jhanabodham of Meykandar (13th century), a short Tamil treatise 
based on the Sanskrit Raurava Agatna. His disciple, Arunandi, 
composed in Tamil verse the Sivajnanasiddhiar , which explains 
his master’s views and discusses and refutes 14 rival systems of 
philosophy. By the close of the thirteenth century appeared 
Umapati Sivachariar (c. 1290-1320), who wrote eight works on 
Saiva Siddhanta. Besides religious works, he also began the 
composition in Tamil of Purdnas of local shrines (Sthala 
Puranujjb with his account of the Chidambaram shrine. Ritual 
worship in Saivite temples was regulated by a number of Saiva 
A gam as. 

Buddhism, though declining, still had some adherents at 
places like Nagapattinam. A part of KanchT was called 
Buddha KanchT. We hear of many Buddhist writers. Buddha- 
mitra (10th century) attempted a synthesis of Sanskrit and 
Tamil grammar in his Virasoliyam. 

Jainism also had its votaries. They had their centres at 
KanchT and Tiruchirappalli. There were many Jaina authors. 
Amritasagara (10th century) composed a Tamil work on 
prosody called Yapparungalam and a summary of it called 
Ydpparungalakkdrigai . Gunavlra composed a grammar, Nemi- 
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ndtham . The grammar of another Jaina author, Pavanandi 
(13th century), called Nannul, is more famous. 

Sanskrit literature received great encouragement. At a 
theological college at Ennayiram (South Arcot district) there 
were 340 students studying the Vedas and Vedanta under 14 
teachers. The students and teachers received daily allowances. 
The college was endowed by Rajendra I whose learning is 
commemorated by his title Pandita Chola. 

At a college at Tirubhuvani (near Pondicherry), there were 
260 students and 12 teachers also studying the epics and 
Dharma Sastras. A school at Tiruorriyur (near Madras) 
studied Paninfs grammar. We hear from inscriptions of a 
school at Tirumukkudal (Chingleput district) to which a 
hospital was attached, with beds for 15 patients. There was 
a medical school at Tiruvaduturai (Tanjore district) which 
studied Atfangahrdaya and Charaka-Samhita . 

The alphabetical Sanskrit lexicon—Nanartharnava-Sankalpa 
—was composed by KesavaswamT. Yadavaprakasa, a teacher 
of Ramanuja, composed the lexicon Vaijayanti. Venkatesa 
Madhava wrote his great commentary on the Rgveda (Rg 
Artha DIpikd). This is one of the earliest extant commentaries 
on it. It is surmised that the Bhdgavata Purana was composed 
in South India in the tenth century A.D. 

The Chola period is a great landmark in Tamil literature. 
A Jaina writer, Tiruttakka Devar, composed the epic Jlvaka- 
Chintamani (early 10th century). It follows Sanskrit originals 
of the late 9th century and in its extant form has 3,154 verses, 
narrating the story of a prince, Jlvaka. ToIamoH’s Sulamani 
is also a Jaina religious story. A work called Kallddam deals 
with the exploits of Siva. The expedition of Kulottuhga I 
against Anantavarman Choda Ganga of Kalinga is celebrated 
in Jayankondar’s Kalipgampparani (earliest of the extant Tamil 
war-poems called Paranis). 

The 12th and 13th centuries formed a great age in Tamil 
literature. Three great poets appear : Kambar, Ottakkuttar, 
and Pugajendi. 

Kambar, in his version of the RdnulyiuuL makes original 
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deviations from Valmiki. For instance, he follows the 
conventions of Tamil poetry in depicting the love of Rama 
and Slta in a chance meeting at Mithila before Rama bends 
the bow and wins Slta in marriage. His work is considered the 
greatest of the Tamil epics, and his psychological insight is 
profound. 

Ottakkuttar was patronized by three successive Chola 
kings, each of whom he celebrated in a type of poem called 
Ula (describing processions of royal personages). 

The last of the great poets—Pugajendi (13th century)—tells 
the story of Nala in his Nala-Venba. 

Dandi’s Kdvyadarsa was adapted in Tamil in the Dandiya- 
lankaram by an unknown author. 

Sekkilar composed the Periya Purcinam , dealing with the 
lives of Saiva saints in the 12th century at the request, it is 
said, of the Chola king, Kulottuhga II (1133-1150). 

In art, the Chojas continued Pallava traditions. The earliest 
Cho]a temple was perhaps built by Vijayalaya (9th century), 
the first Chola, at Nartamalai near Pudukottah. Another early 
temple is the Nagesvara Temple at Kuinbakonam which is 
decorated with life-size Puranic sculptures. Art reached its 
maturity under Rajaraja I and Rajendra I. The temple built by 
the former at Tanjore is the biggest of all Indian temples. The 
tower over the sanctum (VimOna) rises to a height of 200 feet 
in 13 tiers and is crowned by a monolithic dome. The sub¬ 
shrines in the temple are connected by a corridor, and there is 
an outer wall. Facing the sanctum is the Nandi (a big, mono¬ 
lithic bull). The inner walls of the sanctum contain beautiful 
fresco paintings. Rajefidra I built another temple on these 
lines at the city he found—Gaiigaigonda Cholapuram. The 
city has disappeared, but the temple remains, partly mined. 
The temple here is larger, but the I imana is only 186 feet 
and of 8 tiers. Sculpture on the outside of the walls is more 
ornate. 

Sculpture conforms generally to accepted conventions, but 
in the 12th and 13th centuries, the individual artist had great 
scope for originality. Excellent work was done in bronze, 
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the best being in the depiction of Nataraja (dancing form 
of Siva). It may be noted that the shrine of Nataraja at 
Chidambaram was specially favoured by the Chojas. The 
great French sculptor, Rodin, described the Nataraja image 
found at Tiruvalarigadu as the most perfect representation 
of rhythmic motion that had been produced anywhere in the 
world. 

The east Gopura of the temple at Chidambaram built in the 
late Choja period has sculptures representing the 108 postures 
of dance described in B ha rat a’s Ndtya Scistra. 

II 

The fall of Choja power was followed by a short Pandyan 
hegemony. Marco Polo, who visited parts of South India 
about. 1293, says that the king had a vast treasure, showed 
favour to foreign merchants and ruled with great equity. He 
considers the land “the finest and noblest in the world. 5,6 He 
refers to the pearl-fishery of the land and the great commerce 
at the port of Kayal. The Arab writer, Wassaf, remarks that 
“the king’s treasury w ; as rolling with wealth and precious 
stones.” Marco Polo refers to the prevalence of Sail, the 
institution of DevaddsTs , belief in astrology and the universal 
use of betel leaves. He considers the quality of soldiers poor. 

The strong connection of the Pandyas with Java is illustrated 
in the title of Jayanaga (1309-1328)—Sundara Pandya Vikra- 
mottungadeva. His seal consisted of two fishes, as in the 
Pandyan land. 

The Pandyas carried further the traditions of later Cho]a 
art. The tower at the entrance (Gopura) became higher than 
the Vimdna and was adorned with sculptures. Matidapas and 
sub-shrines were added to existing temples. 

The early history of Kerala is obscure. The Christian 
tradition that St. Thomas established Christianity in the area in 
the first century A.D. is not corroborated. The earliest copper¬ 
plate grant to Christians here is only in A.D. 774. Cosmas 

6 Vule and Cordiyr, Travels of Marco Polo, Vol. IT. P- 331- 
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^ikopleustes, an Alexandrian merchant who travelled on the 
west coast of South India and Ceylon in 547, notes that he 
found a Nestorian church at Quilon. Catholic Christianity 
developed here only after the coming of the Portuguese. 

A grant to the Jews by Bhaskara Ravivarman (11th century) 
shows the existence of a settled Jewish community. 

Arab traders settled in the region from the 7th century and 
married local women. Thus sprang the Muslim population, 
here called the Mappillas. 

Cultural contact continued between Kerala and other areas. 
Dandin, in his Avantisundarikathasara, displays much knowledge 
of Kerala. In Java, we find the worship of Harihara (combi¬ 
nation of Visnu and Siva) which is popular in Kerala. 
Many scholars hold that the Wayaiig (shadow-play with 
puppets) found there is derived from the Pavaikkuttu of 
Kerala. The worship of Bhagavatl (consort of Siva) is found 
in Kerala and in Champa. 

Sanskrit literature was well cultivated in Kerala by the 
middle of the ninth century ; we hear of a college and a hostel 
for 95 students of the Vedas which existed in a temple in South 
Travancore. Kulasekhara, a ruler of the ninth century, com¬ 
posed a devotional lyric— Mukundamala. He seems to have 
patronized Vasudeva, who wrote some poems. Another Kula¬ 
sekhara (935-955) was the author of two Sanskrit dramas. He 
patronized Bilva Mangala, author of the Kfsna-karndnirta . 
Ravivarman Kulasekhara (14th century) wrote a drama, Pra- 
dyumnabhyudam, in five acts, dealing with the marriage of Pra- 
dyumna, son of Krsna. The earliest champu in Kerala—the 
Amoghardghava —was by Divakara (1299). 

Martivikrama, a ruler of Koiikodu (or Calicut) in the 
middle of the 15th century, was a patron of learning and him¬ 
self a great scholar. Among his poets was Uddanda, author 
of a drama, Mallika-nmruta. Narayana Bhattatiri (1560-1666), 
in his Nardyanlya, celebrated Visnu in a thousand verses 
Many Sanskrit works were written on grammar, astrology, 
astronomy and medicine. 

The earliest work extant in Malayalam is Unnunili-sanJesa , 
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modelled on Kalidasa’s Megha-sandesa , but employing a human 
messenger (14th century). There might have been earlier 
ballads, now lost. A new type of dance-drama— Chakkiyar 
Kuttu —developed from the 13th century. The Chakkiyars 
were professional actors who staged dramas from the Puranas, 
the recitations being in champu form. The special dance form 
of Kerala— A ( (aka t ha or Kdthakall —began in the 15th century. 

From the 15th century, Malayalam literature developed. 
Rama Pannikkar wrote in that century his Rdmdyana . 
Cherusseri Nambudiri (16th century) composed the hrsnagdtha. 
Modern Malayalam literature begins with EJuttaccan (late 16th 
century) who wrote versions ol the epics in his Raaia KiJippdttu 
and Mahahhdrata KilUppd((u. 

A peculiar custom in Kerala till recently was that, among 
the Nambudiri Rrahmanas of the area, only the eldest-born had 
a permanent marriage. The others, who had no family worries, 
devoted themselves to learning. 

The Eastern Chalukya dynasty began with Visnuvardhana, 
viceroy of the Chalukya king, Pulakesin II (631) and ruled for 
more than five centuries, till it became merged with the 
Chojas in the 11th century. Telugu literature developed under 
them. Even earlier, the inscriptions of the Visnukundins, 
though in Sanskrit, had some Telugu words. Much of the early 
literature is now lost. Nannayya, who translated into Telugu 
a part of Mahdbhdrata , wrote in the reign of Rajaraja Narendra 
(1019-1061) and showed his originality in his version. He is 
said to have composed the first Telugu grammar. 

The further development of Telugu literature was under the 
Kakatlyas. These took advantage of the decline of the latei Cha- 
lukyas of Kalyani and of the disorder in the Eastern Chalukya 
state to set up their power between the Krsna and Godavari. 
The greatest ruler of the dynast) . Ganapati (1199-1262), had a 
long reign. The great development of foreign commerce in his 
reign is indicated in his Motupalli Pillar inscription (1244) 
which promises protection to merchants engaged in foreign 
trade. The list of merchandise mentioned includes sandal, 
ivory, pearls, rose-water, camphor and its oil, copper, zinc, 
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silk-yarn and cloth, coral, perfumes and arecanuts. Iron 
and diamond mines were exploited. Ganapati also built 
temples and patronized learning in Sanskrit and Telugu. 
Tikkanna (1220-1300), his contemporary, translated the rest of 
the Mahabharata from the point at which Nannayya had left off, 
with certain omissions which were .later supplied by Yerra 
Pragada (1280-1350). Tikkanna also translated a part of the 
Rumayana and is held to be the greatest Telugu poet. His 
contemporary, Ketana, translated the Mitaksare of Vijnanesvara 
into Telugu. 


Rudramba (1262-1396) is described by Marco Polo as “a 
lady of much discretion.” He adds, “As she was a lover of 
justice, of equity and of peace, she was more beloved by those 
of her kingdom than ever was lady or lord of theirs before.” 
He describes the cloth produced in the country as so fine as to 
“look like tissue of spider’s web.” 7 Beddena, a writer of her 
times, composed a work on morality— Nitisaramukt&vali. 

Prataparudra II (1295-1326) patronized Vidyanatha, author 
of a Sanskrit work on poetics— Prataparudrlyam —and a drama 
on his patron— Prataparudrayasdbhusana. A Vlraslaiva writer 
of this time—Somanatha—wrote in Telugu, Kannada and 
Sanskrit. Buddharaja, a poet of his time, translated a part of 
the Rdmayana. His sons completed this translation. Pratapa¬ 
rudra himself was the author of a work of moral maxims. He 
was attacked by Malik Kaffir, who returned to Delhi with “a 
thousand camels groaning under the weight of treasure.” The 
land was later annexed by Muhammad bin Tughluq (1327). 

Whether the Eastern Gangas were connected to the Western 
Gangas is debated. They set up their power in the Kalinga 
area. 

The greatest king, Anantavarman Choda Ganga (12th 
century) patronized Sanskrit and Telugu scholars. One of 
them, Bhlma Kavi, wrote a Telugu grammar. Anantavarman 
began the construction of the Jagannatha temple at Purl which 
was completed in the 13th century by a successor, Anange 
Bhlma III. The tower of the temple is nearly 200 feet high. 


7 Yule and Cordier, op. cit., II, pp. 359-361. 
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and, as the shrine is itself on an elevation, it forms a landmark. 
Nearly 40 shrines surround the sanctum, all enclosed in three 


concentric walls. 

But this is not the earliest structure. Many temples were 
built from the ninth century onwards. The earliest are at 
Bhuvanesvar, which has more than 30. These are built in the 
North Indian style. The sanctum has a hall in front, but big 
temples have more halls. Sculpture is mainly outside. 

Narasimha I (1238-1264) built the Sun Temple at Konarka. 
The temple, a colossal grandeur in the words of Percy Brown, 
is fashioned like a chariot, with 12 wheels drawn by the seven 
horses of the sun. The walls are adorned with a wealth of 
sculptures. 

The last king was displaced in 1434 by his minister, 
Kapilendra, who set up the dynasty of Gajapatis. He waged 
wars with the Bahmani sultans and with Vijayanagar, and 
extended his territory from the Hughll to the Kaverl as far 
south as Tiruchirappalli. 

In 1592, the land was conquered by the Mughal Emperor, 
Akbar. 

The Gajapatis were greatly influenced by Chaitanya. R. D. 
Banerji remarks, “The decline of the power and prestige of 
Orissa is solely due to the national adop:ion of the sublime 


Bhakti-marga of Chaitanya. 1 ’ 8 

In 973, Taila set up the dynasty of the later Chalukyas. 
The most important king, Vikramaditya VI (1076-1126), was 
also known as Vikramanka, and his court poet, Bilhana, who 
belonged to Kashmir, celebrated his achievements in his 
Vikramdnkade vci Chat it a, a poem in 18 cantos, flu. juiist 
Vijnanesvara, who lived at his court, says, “There has not 
been, there is not, and there will not be, on the surface of this 
earth, a city like Kalyana ; and never was a monarch like the 
prosperous Vikramanka seen or heard of.” Vijnanesvara wrote 
a commentary on Yajnavalkya’s Smjti called the Milaksara , a 
work important in Hindu law. 


8 R. D- Banerji, History of Orissa, p. 336. 
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Somesvara 111 (1126-1138), son of Vikramaditya, composed 
a miscellany on politics, medicine, military science, poetics and 
intellectual amusements called MdnasoUdsa . 

Kannada literature also developed. Ranna, who belonged 
to the time of Taila, described a part of the Mahabharata in his 
Caddyudhci. Nagachandra, a Jaina author (12th century), com¬ 
posed a Jain version of the Rdmdyana. KIrtivarman (first 
quarter of the 12th century) wrote a book on veterinary 
science. 

The religious movement called Vlra Saivism or Lingayetism 
developed in the 12th century. It rejects the Vedas and caste 
system, regards Siva as the only supreme God and gives promi¬ 
nence to the monasteries. According to Vlra Saivism, God 
is Siva. The soul (Jiva) is part of God and is finally absorbed 
by Him, though, through ignorance, it considers itself separate. 
Each Lingayet carries a ling a with him or her (usually in a 
reliquary suspended from the neck). The founder is supposed 
to be a Brahmana called Basava. Vlra Saivism spread to other 
areas, like Mysore. In the Telugu country, it developed into 
the sect called Aradhyas. 


After the fall of the Chalukyas by the end of the 12th century, 
the Yadavas set up their power in North Deccan. One of the 
kings, Jaitrapale (end of the 12th century) was proficient in the 
Vedas, Tarka and Mimdmsa. Laksmldhara, son of the astro¬ 
nomer Bhaskaracharya, lived at his court. Singhana (1210- 
1247), the greatest king of the dynasty, patronized ChangadeVa 
(son of Laksmldhara), who set up a college for the study of 
the astronomical and mathematical works of his grandfather, 
Bhaskaracharya. Sarangadeva, son of a minister of Singhana, 
composed the musical treatise in seven chapters, SangUaratnd - 
kara, in Sanskrit, and the king himself is said to have written a 
commentary on it. 

The prime minister of a later king, Mahadeva (1260-1271), 
called Hemadri, wrote a big Sanskrit digest in four parts, 
dealing with religious fasts, gifts, pilgrimages and salvation, 
called Chaturvarga Chintamani . A supplement describes deities 
and religious ceremonies. Hemadri also wrote a commentary 
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on a medical work. He invented a new method of writing the 
Devanagari script, called Modi, and also created a new style of 


temple architecture. 

Regarding literature in other languages, Jnanesvara, the fust 
of the great Mariitha saints, wrote a Marathi commentary on 
the Bhagavad Gita in 1291. His younger contemporary, 
Namadeva (1270-1350), composed hymns in praise of Vithoba, 
deity of Pandharpur and travelled all over India. 

The Yadava kingdom was attacked by Malik Kafur, 
general of Sultan Alauddln Khaljl of Delhi. The kingdom was 
later annexed to the Delhi sultanate. 

The Hoysfilas, who were the feudatories of the Chalukyas, 
became independent after their fall. Their power was well esta¬ 
blished only by Visnuvardhana (1110-1152), who was conver¬ 
ted from Jainism to Vaisnavism by Ramanuja. He ruled over 
the whole of Mysore with his capital at Dvarasamudra. In his 
reign, Abhinava Pampa wrote a Jaina version of the Ramayana 
in Kannada. Kannada literature flourished under the Hoysalas. 
Sisumayana, in the 13th century, began the literary style oi 
Sdngatya —poems meant for singing. Nemichandra, patronized 
by a ruler, Ballala II (1173-1220), composed a romance— 
Lildvati. Many Jaina writers wrote works in Kannada, on the 
lives of the Tirthahkaras. Janna, a minister (13th century), 
wrote Kannada poems. His brother-in-law, Mallikaijunu, com 
piled an anthology. Janna’s son, Kesiraja, wrote the Sabdamam 

Darpana, the standard Kannada grammar. 

The Hoysalas also maintained court poets called 1 idya- 
Chakravartis who wrote Sanskrit works. BharatasvamI wrote 
a commentary on the Santa Veda during the icign of u king 
Ramanatha (1254-1295). 

Lingayets composed prose literature in Kannada called 
Vachanas . Harlsvara, in the time of Narasirhha 1 (1 152-1 1 73), 
eulogized Virupaksa, the deity of Hampi, in his Pampdsaiaka . 
A nephew of his, Raghavanka, invented a new Kannada mcti - 


sat pad!. 

Hoysala art was a development from that of the ahr 
Chalukyas. The principal entrance to the temple is at the side. 
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The sanctum is surrounded by walls containing a number of 
cells with pillared cloisters in front. The temples are multiple, 
sometimes including even five structures. The external walls 
are star-shaped. There is a group of temples of Kesava at 
Belur built by Vinsuvardhana. The triple temple of Kesava at 
Somanathpur has its entrance on the east. The Saivite temple 
of Hoysalesvara at Halcbeid is double, but is unfinished. It is 
decorated with sculptures from the Ranulyana. The temples 
arc richly adorned with sculptures, and depict dress and orna¬ 
ments which give us an idea of the social life. The doorways 
are finely carved. The last great king, Ballala III (1291-1342), 
was defeated by Malik Kafur and the state was later annexed 
to the Delhi sultanate. 


Ill 

1 he breakup ot the Delhi sultanate by the end of the reign 
of Muhammed Bin Tughluq affected the Deccan and the south. 

The Bahmani sultanate was set up in the Deccan in 1347 by 
Alduddln l (1347-1358). He ruled over a large territory from 
the Penganga in the north to the Krsna in the south, with 
Gulburga as his capital, which he adorned with fine buildings. 
Hie dynasty consisted of 14 rulers, many of whom showed 
religious bigotry. The foreign traveller, Nitikin, who travelled 
in the kingdom from 1470 to 1474, notes, “The land is over¬ 
stocked with people; but those in the country are very miserable 
whilst the nobles are extremely opulent and delight in luxury.” 
He remarks that nobles travelled on silver beds and that the 
elephants of the sultan were adorned with gilded armour. But 
h is unfair to apply modern standards to the rule of the 
Bahmanis. Nikitin visited the land when the sultanate was 
declining. But even he noted that the roads were safe and the 
capital city was magnificent. The sultans constructed irrigation 
works. Scholars were patronized. Muhammad II (1378-1397) 
set up schools at many towns providing free lodging and board¬ 
ing for students. He regarded himself as a trustee for the 
people and forbade excessive expenditure. He invited Hafiz, 
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rgreat Persian poet ot Shiraz, to visit him, but Hafiz was 
unable to come. Firuz (1397-1422), whom the Burhan-i-Masir 
calls “a good, just and generous king,” knew many languages 
and was a lover of music. Ferishta, the historian, regards him 
as the greatest of the Bahmanis. He employed many Hindus 
and is said also to have read the Bible. Alauddln 11 (1436- 
1458), who showed his religious bigotry by destroying Hindu 
temples and using the materials for building mosques, built a 
free hospital at Bldar. The most outstanding figure in Bahmani 
history was Mahmud Gawan, minister of Muhammad III 
(1463-1482). He used a new revenue system on the lines later 
used by Todar Mai in the time of Akbar, based on accurate 
survey, fixed assessment and cash payment. He reformed all 
the departments. He was inspired by lofty morality, lived a 
simple life, had a blameless private character, showed conspic¬ 
uous lack of personal ambition and selfishness. At the same 
time, he was charitable and generous and devoted most of his 
income to charity. He had a library of 3000 books and was 
versatile. He was a poet, a prose-writer and was deeply inter¬ 
ested in mathematics. He built a college at Bldar in three 
storeys in 1472 with lecture-halls, a library, a mosque and 
quarters for staff and students. 

Bahmani architecture was derived at first from Delhi and 
later from Persia. The early tombs are modelled on those of 
the Tughluq style. Hindu influences appear, however, in the 
exterior of the tomb of Firuz, though the interior shows Persian 
influence in its painted decorations. The tomb of Ahmad Shah 
(1422-1435), one of the rulers, has its interior decorated with 
coloured paintings in Persian style. Persian architects were 
also employed in the construction of the Jami Masjid of Gui- 
burga (1367). Its courtyard is roofed and has 63 small 
domes, four domes at the corners and a big dome over the 
prayer-chamber. This mosque is the only one in India with no 
open courtyard, ts construction was begun by Alauddln l 
and completed by Muhammad I (1358-1377). The college at 
BTdar built by Gawan is also in Persian style. Military archi¬ 
tecture shows European influence brought in, perhaps, by the 
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Turks in Bahmani service. This is seen in the construction of 
fortresses like that of Parenda. 

The Bahmani sultanate disintegrated into five principalities— 
Bldai\ Berar, Golkunda, Ahmednagar and BTjapur. These 
carried on the traditions of the Bahmani sultanate, but showed 
greater religious tolerance. Yusuf Adil Shah, who established 
the BTjapur state in 1490, married a Maratha lady, employed 
Hindus and allowed the use of Marathi in accounts. Another 
ruler of BTjapur, Ibrahim (1580-1626), was friendly to the 
Portuguese and allowed them to preach Christianity in his 
state. Urdu literature was developed in all the sultanates. Of 
the numerous buildings at BTjapur the Go! Gumbaz is note¬ 
worthy, as its dome is one of the largest of its kind. Vi nce nt 
Smith regards this dome as the “second largest in the world.” 9 
It shows the influence of Turkish art. The tombs of the kings 
of Golkunda, on the other hand, are in a regional style. 

The foundation of Vijayanagar was due to the resolve of the 
Hindus of South India to save the land south of the Turiga- 
bhadra for the Hindus. Indignation was general that Muslim 
attacks had led to slaughter of Hindus and plunder of their 
sacred shrines. The origin of the state is a matter of discussion. 
But it seems probable that the Hoysala king, Ballala III, forti¬ 
fied HampT, which occupied an admirably defensible position, 
and named it Vijayanagar. After the end of the Hoysala 
dynasty, its officers like Harihara I and his brother, Bukka I, set 
up the state of Vijayanagar. Though the state had to engage in 
wars with its Muslim neighbours on the north—the Bahmani 
Bmpire and later the Deccani sultanates—it managed to keep 
the southern area essentially Hindu. The dynasty set up by the 
founders, the Sangama dynasty, reigned from 1336 to 1486. 
1 he height of power of this dynasty was reached in the days of 
Devaraya II (1422-1446). The J^ter rulers were incompetent, 
and warfare with the Bahmams weakened the state. The 
empire was saved by Saluva Narasimha (1486-1491), who set up 
the Saluva dynasty (1486-1505). It was followed by the Tuluva 

9 V. Smith, A History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon , p. 177. 
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dynasty (1505-1576). The most important king of this dynasty 
was Krsnadevaraya (1509-1529). Paes, the Portuguese writer, 
thus describes him : “He is the most feared and perfect King 
that could possibly be, cheerful in disposition and very merry. 
He is one that seeks to honour foreigners ; and receives them 


kindly. ... He is a great ruler and a man of much justice, but 
subject to sudden fits of rage.” Paes sums up that he was 
“gallant and perfect in all things.” 10 He brought all South 
India under him, patronized art and literature and was himself 
a writer. After the death of the next ruler, Achyuta (1529-1542), 
brother of Krsnadeva, there were weak successors, and all 
power fell in the hands of a noble, Rama Raya. 

The Deccani sultanates now combined against Vijayanagar, 
and Vijayanaga r was defeated (1565). A dynasty—the Aravidu 
dynasty—maintained itself for some more time (1570-1649). 
Finally, the provincial governors, called the Nayaks, set them¬ 
selves up in independence in different parts of the empire, and the 
region of Mysore became independent under a local dynasty. 
Thus, the empire lasted for three centuries and broke up. 

Vijayanagar was predominantly a military state. A huge 
army had to be maintained for defense against the Bahmanis. 
The country was parcelled out into military fiefs under Nayaks 
who had to supply a fixed number of men to serve in wars. 
There must have been a navy, but we get no details about it. 
The inferiority of Vijayanagar in its wars with the Bahmanis is 
to be explained by the fact that Vijayanagar relied on infantry 
and elephantry, while the Bahmanis mainly used cavalry and 
also artillery—the first use of artillery in India. Attention was 
given to fortresses, and military schools were maintained. 

The central government had many departments, and oral 
orders of the kings were noted down by the secretaries. The 
revenues of the state came from many sources, such as crown- 
lands, annual payments from vassals and provincial governors, 
land revenue, customs duties, tolls, taxes on professions and 
houses, licence fees of various kinds and profits of justice. 

I he land was carefully surveyed, but the land-tax was heavy. 


Rohoit Sowell, A Forgotten Empire (London 1900 , p. 247. 
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Courtesans were supervised and taxed by the state. Customs 
duties were productive because of prosperous commerce carried 
on in the ports. Bukka I sent an embassy to the Ming emperor 
of China, Tai-tsu, in 1374. Portuguese settlements on the 
west coast stimulated trade with the West. 

There were a number of courts, and the punishments were 
severe. Trial by ordeal was used. Duels were also allowed by 
the government. 

Foreign travellers were astonished at the magnificence of the 
city of Vijayanagar. Nicolo Conti, a Venetian who visited 
Vijayanagar (1420) in the reign of Devaraya I (1406-1422), 
describes the splendour of the city and the grand festivals of 
Dlpavali and Navaratri. He regards the king as more powerful 
than all other kings of India. Abdur Razzak (1413-1482), an 
envoy from Persia, visited Vijayanagar in the reign of Devaraya 
li in 1443. He says that the land contained about 300 ports and 
that the empire was prosperous. He describes the seven-walled 
city of Vijayanagar, its bazaars and the palace of the king and 
comments that the city “is such that eye has not seen nor ear 
heard of any place resembling it upon the whole earth.” 11 

Duarte Barbosa was employed by the Portuguese government 
in India. He visited Vijayanagar between 1509 and 1514. He 
praised the currency system of Vijayanagar and noted the 
absence of false coinage. Varthema of Italy describes Vijaya¬ 
nagar in 1505 in the reign of Vlra Narasimha (1505-1509) and 
regarded the king as the richest sovereign known to him. The 
Portuguese traveller, Paes, gives a fine portrait of Krsnadeva- 
raya in whose reign he visited Vijayanagar. He considers the 
city to have been as large as Rome and remarks, “this is the 
best provided city in the world.” 12 Nuniz, a Portuguese mer¬ 
chant, resided at Vijayanagar for some time in the next reign 
and wrote an account in 1537, describing the achievements of 
Krsnadevaraya. Nuniz was amazed at the gold vessels he 
found in the king's palace. 

11 Elliot and Dawson, The History of India as Told hv Its Own Historians > 
la IV, p. 106 . 

1 Sewell, op. eit. ^p. 290. 
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Merchant guilds and craft guilds looked after trade and 
industry. The principal ports were Bhatkal, Mangalore, Calicut, 
Cochin, Quilon, Kayal, Nagapattinam and Pulicat. Portuguese 
merchants were shown favour. Industries included the manu¬ 
facture of textiles, salt manufacture and diamond mining. 
Caesar Frederick, visiting in 1567, noted that silk was imported 
from China. The bazaar at Vijayanagar was said to be very 
long, each craft occupying a particular area. 

Big aqueducts cut in solid r.ock ensured permanent water 
supply to Vijayanagar from the river. Bukka II (1405-1406) is 
said to have built a dam in the Tuhgabhadra and built these 
aqueducts. Lavish use of perfumes, flowers and ornaments is 
commented on by observers. Polygamy prevailed among the 
upper classes. Sati was honoured, but was optional. 

Sanskrit literature was greatly patronized. Gangadevi, in her 
poem Madhuravijayam, describes the exploits of her husband, 
Kumara Kampana, the younger son of Bukka I, who defeated 
and killed the sultan of Madurai. The Gangadusa Pratdpa- 
vilcisain of Gangadhara describes the futile siege of Vijayanagar 
by the Gajapatis of Orissa and the Bahmani sultans after the 
death of Devariiya II. Madhava Vidyaranaya (1302-1381) 
wrote a treatise on Advaita philosophy in 15 chapters called 
Panchadasl. His Sarvadarsana Sangraba is a review of 16 
philosophical systems including Jainism and Buddhism. His 
exposition is detailed and fair, though he supports Advaita. His 
brother, Sayana, minister of Harihara II (1377-1404), com¬ 
mented on the Vedas and also wrote works on grammar and 
medicine. Saluva Narasimha is himself said to have composed 
Rdmahhyudayam, dealing with the life of Rama, and to have 
patronized Rajanatha of the Dindima family, who eulogizes him 
in his Sdlmabhyudayam. Many kings were accomplished. Hari¬ 
hara II had the titles “Raja Vyfisa” ami “Raja Valml ki.” Krsna- 
devaraya wrote Jdmbavati Kalydnam and Usaparinayam. 

Krsnadevaraya's successor, Achyuta, patronized Raja- 
nalha who belonged to the Dindima family and who wrote an 
ornate, but incomplete, account of the king in 12 cantos, the 
A chyutard y&bhyudayam. 
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Many great writers in Sanskrit nourished during the Vijaya- 
nagar period, Appaya Dlksita (1552-1624) was the author of 
more than a hundred Sanskrit works on philosophy, grammar 
and rhetoric and even poems. Vyasaraya (1447-1539) was the 
author of several works on Dvaita philosophy and was 
patronized by Krsnade varay a. His pupil, Vadiraja, also wrote 
many works. Vedanta Desika (1268-1369) wrote on religion and 
philosophy, as we have already seen. He also wrote a poem on 
Krsna ( Yadavabhyudaya ) and a drama, Sankalpasuryddaya , in 
10 acts illustrating Visistadvaita) philosophy as a reply to the 
Advaita work of Krsnamisra of the 11th century— Prabodha - 
chandrodaya . He carried on his activities at Srlrangam. Reli¬ 
gious literature flowed from the monasteries of Srngerl, Melkote 
and Udipi. A younger contemporary of Appayya Dlksita, 
Jagannatha Pandita, who belonged to the Andhra area, was 
patronized by Dara Shukoh at Delhi. Many works were 
written on music. Krsnadevaraya played on the Vina. His 
musician, Laksmlnarayana, composed the Sangitasuryddaya . 

Rama Amatya, patronized by Ramaraya, wrote the Svara- 
melakalcmidhi, dealing with music. 

Kannada literature received great stimulus. Jaina writers 
continued to write on the lives of the Tirthankaras. Vira’' 

Saiva literature also develops in Kannada. Bhima Kavi in his 
Basova Parana (1369) regards Basava as the incarnation of 
Nandi, the sacred bull of Siva. Chamarasa was patronized by 
Devaraya II, and his Prabhulingalila describes the exploits of 
Prabhulihga, an associate of Basavft. There were numerous 
Vira Saiva writers in the reign of Devaraya II. Vaisnavism 
appeared in Kannada literature under Krsnadevaraya. Even 
in the reign of Devaraya II, Naranappa or kumara Vyasa 
began a translation of the Mahabharata which was completed 
by Timmanna in the reign of Krsnadevaraya. The Rdmd- 
yarta was translated about 1500 by Kumara Valmlki. Vitthal- 
natha began a translation of the Bhagavala. Chaitanya is 
supposed to have visited South India, and this stimulated 
devotional literature. Purandhara Dasa, composer of Kannada 
bymns, visited Achyuta and died at Pandharpur in 1564. 
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Vijayanagar period also saw great advance in Telugu 
literature. Devaraya II patronized Srinatha (1365-1440), who 
translated Sri Harsa’s Naisadha. He began the composition 
called Vithinataka , in which an individual narrates a particular 
occurrence to a listener in the street. He is regarded by some 
as the greatest Telugu poet. His brother-in-law, Potana (1400- 
1475), translated his Bhagavata. Pina Vlrabhadra (1450-1480), 
who was patronized by Saluva Narasirhha, wrote the Jaimini 
Blidratcim comprising the Asv'amedliaparva of the Mahdbhdrata. * 
Narasa Nayak of the Tuluva dynasty patronized Nandi 
Mallaya and Singayya, who translated the Varaha Puranam 
from Sanskrit. 

In Krsnadevaraya’s time, original works, apart from 
translations, increased. Krsnadevaraya himself wrote a devo¬ 
tional poem, Amuktatnalyada, which also contains political 
maxims based to some extent on Kautilya. It is said that in 
his court there flourished eight great poets, but three of these 
seem to have been really later. The most important, Peddanna, 
was the author of Manucharita, describing an episode from the 
Markandeya Pwcma. The emperor gave him the title “Andhra 
Kavita Pitamaha” (grandfather of Telugu poetry). Another 
court poet, Timmanna, composed the Parijdldpaharamm (a 
story of Krsna). Another, Dhurjati, praised the shrine of 
Kalahasti. The court poet of Ramaraya, Ramaraja Bhusana, 
composed the Vasucharila. Venkata I (1585-1614), who is said 
to have received envoys from Akbar and appreciated European 
painting, patronized the poet Tenali Ramakrsna. Vemana of 
the 16th century composed verses on morality. 

The Tamil writers of the period include Arunagirinata who 
was patronized by Devaraya II. His verses, called Tiruppugal 
consisted of more than 1360 in different metres and are in 
praise of Subrahmanya. To the same century belongs the poet 
Kalamegha, who was patronized by a provincial governor. To 
the end of the 14th century could be ascribed the rendering of 
the Mahdbhdrata by Villiputthunlr. 

In religion, the Saiigamas were mainly Saivites. Devaraya 
II favoured Vlra Saivism. Vaisnavism became popular from 
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Krsnadevaraya’s reign. His favourite shrine was Tirupati, to 
which he and his successor, Achyuta, made large gifts. He 
popularized the Vithoba cult in Vijayanagar. But all kings 
showed toleration. The minister of Harihara II, Irugupta, was 
a Jaina. Devaraya recruited Muslims in his army, built a mosque 
for them and placed a copy of the Quran before the throne so 
that Muslims could show obeisance without mental hesitation. 
Vijayanagar kept up friendly relations with the Muslim sultans 
of Malwa and Gujarat. Krsnadeva set an example to his 
successors by repairing all temples and endowing them with 
wealth. Barbosa marvels at the religious freedom enjoyed by 
all. Jainism flourished in many parts. Mangammal, the later 
Nayak ruler, according to the Venetian, Manucci, said. 
Just as some were allowed to eat rice and others meat, so also 
was it lawful for each man to practise or adopt whatever reli¬ 
gion seemed to him the best.” 13 

Some iegard Ramananda, who propagated the Rama cult in 
North India in the fourteenth century as born in Mysore. He 
was a follower, at first, of Ramanuja and later broke away 
from his sect. 


Vallabha (1473-1531) was an Andhra, but born at Varanasi. 
Hl piopounded the Suddhadvaita philosophy, holding that 
God is not different from the soul (Jlva) which emanates from 
Him. This God is Krsna, and salvation could be only by 
devotion to Him. Vallabha also commented on the Brahma 
Sat i as and the Bhagavad Gita. He also travelled all over North 
India and visited even Vijayanagar when it was ruled by Krsna- 
devaraya. His son, Vitthalanfitha (1515-1585), led the sect 
after his father. 

The art of the Vijayanagar period mainly consisted of 
elaborately built temples. Old temples were expanded by 
addition of man da pas, some of which had a thousand pillars. 
The construction of separate shrines for goddesses which began 
m the late Chola period now became the rule. The outer 
tower ( Gdpura) became very tall. Pillars were adorned with 


h vine, u Storia Do Mogor " of Maimed, lit, p. 333 . 
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sculptures, and often these were big statues carved from a single 
block of stone. The Virupaksa temple at Hampi, th e oldest 
shrine, was improved by Harihara I. Krsnadevaraya built 
the Hazara RamasvamI temple, and bas-reliefs on its walls 
and pillars illustrate the chief episodes of the Rdtmyana. The 
VitthalasvamI temple, begun by Devaraya II at Hampi, with 
its monolithic granite pillars, is unfinished. The other remains 
at Hampi include the throne platform with bas-reliefs of troop 
movements, hunting scenes, etc., the audience hall with its 
hundred pillars in ten rows, the lotus-mahal built about 1575 
with arches of the Lodi type and monolithic images of 
Narasimha, Hanuman, Ganesa, and Nandi. Work in bronze 
continued, as we see in the bronze statues of Krsnadevaraya 
and his queens in the temple at Tirupati. 

The traditions of Vijayanagar were continued by the Nayak 
rulers who set up their power in different parts of the empire. 
Tirumala (1623-1659), who ruled Madurai, had as his minister 
Nilakantha DIksita, great-nephew of the famous Appayya 
Dlksita, who wrote several Sanskrit works like Sivalllarnava. 
Tirumala adorned Madurai with fine buildings. The develop¬ 
ment of temple architecture under the Nayaks saw greater 
elaboration. Gopuras were constructed at the four cardinal 
points, and temple enclosures increased in number. The temple 
at Srirangam, the largest of the South Indian temples, has 
seven enclosures. The temple of Minaksisundara, which was 
extended by Tirumala, is a double temple connected together. 
Outside the temple Tirumala built a mandapa whose central 
pillars contain life-like statues of the Nayak kings. A later 
ruler of Madurai, Mangammal, was famous for his charities. 

To the age of Tirumala belonged the Saivite scholar— 
Kumaragurupara—who travelled in North India and is said to 
have met the Mughal emperor. His contemporary. Sivapra- 
kasa, translated into Tamil the Kannada Prahluilihgalild. 

Tamil literature was chiefly patronized by chiefs in the Titu- 
nelveli district of the Madras State, who claimed I and)an 
blood, in the 15th and 16th centuries. One of them built the 
KaSi Visvanalha temple at TenkaSI about 1450. Anothei, 
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Ativirarama (1564-1604), wasa Tamil scholar and translated the 
Kfirma Purdnam and Naisadham from Sanskrit. 

Govinda Dlksita, minister of Raghunatha Nayak of 
Tanjore (1600-1634), wrote several Sanskrit works, including one 
on music— Sahglta Sudhd. His son, Venkatamakhi, .was a 
versatile writer, and his most famous work is his musical treatise 
—Chaturdandl Prakasika . A pupil of Venkatamakhi, Raja- 
chudamani Dlksita, composed works on different subjects 
including a drama— Kamalim Kalahariisa. Raghunatha himself 
composed many works, including Telugu poems. He also had 
a court poetess, Ramabhadramba. 

Chikkadeva (1672-1704), the first great ruler of Mysore, 
patronized Kannada literature, and the first drama in that 
language was Srngaraja’s translation of Harsa’s Ratndvali. 

South India preserved Hindu learning and culture long after 
this was affected by the Muslim conquest of North India. Local 
autonomy through self-governing assemblies, though common 
to all India, was best developed in South India. South India 
had a magnificent literature in the various languages of the 
legion, thus contributing its share to Indian learning and 
literature. It developed its own dance-forms—the Bharata Natya 
and the jCathakqJi—which have found votaries in other parts of 
India. While music in the North was affected by the Muslim 
conquest and tended to become Hindustani music. South India 
retained the old form, which continues even today under the 
name jof Karnatak musi c. South,India played an important 
part in the transmission of Hindu culture overseas—South 
Indian Hindus colonized Funan. The first dynasty of Champa 
was set up by them. The Malayan version of the Ramayana 
shows the influence of the Tamil version. Ligor contains bronze 
images, in South Indian art, of Ganesa and Nataraja. Chinese 
accounts indicate that the Hindu kingdoms in Indochina and 
Indonesia were in contact with South India as well as with China. 
Many Buddhists went from South India and Ceylon to China. 

Professor Nilakanta Sastri remarks, “In the sphere of reli- 
gion, as generally in all matters of spiritual culture, South India 
began by being heavily indebted to the North ; but in the 
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course of centuries it more than amply repaid the debt and 
made signal contributions to the theory and practice of religion 
and in philosophic thought in its various aspects. Its saints 
and men evolved a new type of Bhakti, a fervid, emotional 
surrender to God... .Again, from South India arose two schools 
of Vedic exegesis—Mlmamsa—that go by the names of Kuma- 
rilabhatta and Prabhakara. The founders of three main systems 
of Vedanta—Sankara, Ramanuja and Madhva—also hailed 
from the southern country. Yet, another prominent philosoph¬ 
ical system—the Saivasiddhanta—also found its exponents in 
the Tamil country. Lastly, the Vedas were commented on more 
than once in this part of the country, and the constant study of 
the ritual manuals of the different Vedic schools was kept up.” 11 

South India developed its own styles of architecture, dress, 
diet and customs. We note, however, that South India, like 
the rest of India, conformed to the general Indian culture. 
Conquest did not mean annihilation of the subdued dynasty. 
Subject to acknowledgement of sovereignty, the old dynasty was 
allowed to continue, and all pre-existing rights of property and 
endowments and old customs were guaranteed. So war was 
not followed by social instability. The rules of war were 
humane, and these were rarely violated. Kings, nobles, and 
merchants encouraged men of learning by gifts. Education was 
fostered by temples and monasteries. The caste system led to 
exclusiveness regarding diet, marriage and particular customs. 
Outcastes had to live outside the village. But this did not 
affect social harmony, and common cooperation prevailed in 
agricultural operations, management of temples and regulation 
of local affairs. Sanskrit was the main language of religion and , 
influenced all local languages. Toleration in religious matters 
was the accepted code of conduct, and persecution was rare. 
Emphasis was placed on morality in thought and action and a 
spiritual outlook on life, though material activities were by no 
means neglected. Worship of images in temples, grand festivals 
and pilgrimages were common. 

li N. Sastri, A History of South India , 2nd ed., p* 4ll« 
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It is generally held that the literary genius of the ancient 
Indians, so fertile and active in almost all branches of study, 
a as not applied to the writing of political history or chronicles. 
Like many general statements, this also is basically true but 
subject to certain exceptions. This does not mean that the 
ancient Indians developed the art of writing history as the 
Greeks, Romans or Arabs did, but rather that attempts were 
made from time to time to write the chronicle of a particular 
ieign or dynasty. 

There are indications that the ancient Indians did not lack 
histoiical sense. This is proved by the carefully-preserved 
list ot teachers in various Vcdic texts, as well as in the writings 
of the Buddhists, Jains and other religious sects. Even as late 
as the seventh century A.D., Hiuen Tsang noticed that each 
province in India had its own official for maintaining written 
records of good and evil events, calamities and fortunate 
occurrences. 

Incidentally, while Hiuen Tsang was in India, Bana was 
writing his celebrated llarsacharila. But before we pass on 
to that, it is necessary to point out that ever since the time of 
Samudragupta, Indian kings were wont to have the chronicles of 
their dynasties and personal victories written by some famous 
poet and on stone. The last noteworthy example of this type 
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of literature is the large inscription set up by Rana Kumbha- 
karna of Mewar. . . 

In the present article, however, we are not concerned with 
the prasaslis, but with some of the more ambitious works in 
Sanskrit, which were probably too voluminous to be inscribed 
on stone, and were indeed never intended to be used as such. 
The first book of this kind is the Harsacharita of Bana. 

HARSACHARITA 1 

Banabhatta, the greatest master of Sanskrit prose, wrote 
the Harsacharita, or the life of the Emperor Harsa. As he 
was a contemporary of the Emperor, his work has very great 
importance as a biography. Unfortunately, it ends practi¬ 
cally at the beginning of Harsa’s reign and, but for the de¬ 
scription left by Hiuen Tsang, the Chinese pilgrim, we should 
know very little about the rest of Harsa’s career. It is, 
therefore, clear that Bana did not want to write a history as 
we understand the term today, but selected an episode of- 
Harsa’s life as a literary expedient. Fortunately, Bana has 
left some details about his own life in this work. 

Bana was born in the Vatsyayana clan of a Brahmana family. 
He lost his mother while young, but his father, Chitrabhanu, 
took great care of him. After his initiation he was sent to his 
teacher’s house, whence he returned at the age of fourteen 
when his father died. First he was plunged into grief, but 
soon after, he contacted some undesirable friends and, as he 
says, “came into reproach.” He also left home and for some 
time passed a wandering life and saw a bit of the world. After 
long years he returned to his native land. Soon after he was 
called by llarsa to his court. It appears that Bana was also 
on a previous occasion attached to the royal court, but had to 
leave it under disgrace. Details of these incidents are not 
narrated by the poet, but later in course of his nairative he 
defends himself against calumny. This is practically all we 
know about Bana. 




1 


Bana, Harsacharita, ed. J. Vidyasagara, < aicutta, 
F. B. Cowell and F. W. Thomas, London, 1897; ed. 
1909 ; cd. P. V. Kane, Bombay, 1918. 


1892 : English Tr- 
A. Fisher, Bombay, 
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As we have said, Bana does not give the history of Harsa’s 
reign, for he was essentially a poet, and from a literary point 
of view he correctly fixed his attention on a particular incident 
in Harsa’s life. If he had carried it further, it might have 
diffused the attention of his readers. Still one feels grateful 
to Bana for having selected a historical person instead of some 
mythical demigod as his hero. The descriptions of court and 
the army, etc., which we may assume to have been drawn from 
comtemporary life, open to our gaze a brilliant view of the life 
in early medieval India. Unfortunately the vision is narrow, 
almost pin-pointed, but then for the next live hundred years we 
are almost in darkness. 

VIKRAMANKADEVACHARITA 2 

The Vikramankadevacharita was written by the Kashmiri 
poet Bilhana in about A.D. 1085. Bilhana was born in 
Kashmir and went on a tour through India. He came to the 
couit ol the Kalachuri king, Laksmlkarna, as well as to Dhara 
wheie, unfoi tunately, he could not meet the great Paramara 
cmperoi, Bhoja. He then came to Gujarat and was received 
well at the Chalukya court by the king, Karna. He stayed 
at Gujarat for some time and wrote the semi-historical drama 
called the Karnasundari (to be noted later), which describes 
conventionally the story of the romantic marriage of Karna 
and Mayanalladevl. 

The Vikramankadevacharita begins with a somewhat sketchy 
account of Vikramaditya’s father, 'Somesvara 1 (1043-1068), 
and then begins the life of the hero, that is Vikramaditya VI, of 
the Chalukya dynasty of Kalya nl (c. 1076-1126) and ends 
practically after'an account of the first two years of his reign. 
The later part of Vikramaditya’s career is given in the last canto, 
but it is very sketchy. In between long accounts of season and 
court amusements, of the svayamvara-sablid, of the Silahara 
princess, Chandralekhd, the description of Vikramaditya’s 
amusements with his wife, etc. cover three cantos. The mental- 


2 


Vikramankadevacharita , cd. Ci. Biihlcr, Bombay. Sanskrit Series, 1875 ; 
ed. Shastri M L. Nayar, Princess of Wales, Sarasvati Bharana Text 
Series, No. 82, Bananis, 1945. 
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ity of the poet can be realized from his description of Vikrama- 
ditya’s fight with his elder brother, Somesvara II, the rightful 
king. According to Bilhana, at the express command of Siva, 
Vikramaditya consented to meet his brother in the field and 
vanquished him after an obstinate struggle. Siva again appeared 
and forbade him to restore his brother to liberty and to the 
throne, as he had intended. As Bilhana has made no further men¬ 
tion of Somesvara II, it may be presumed that either Somesvara 
was killed or spent his last days in prison. The incident of the 
battle having taken place is proved b>\ inscriptions, but the fact 
that the poet found it necessary to make Siva appear twice is 
extremely suspicious and raises the presumption that he invented 
this as an excuse to cover the nefarious deed of his patron, 
namely, insurrection against his elder brother, the rightful 
king, and usurpation of the throne. 

On the whole, though the Vikramankadevacharita is not 
without historical interest, its value as history is little. Secondly, 
how far the exaggerated accounts of the svayaritvara and the 
modes of royal amusement can be taken as a true social picture 
of the period is doubtful. Bilhana was merely repeating the 
traditional way of life of an Indian king handed down from 
the days of Kalidasa. 

prthvIrAjavijaya 3 


We know this work from incomplete manuscripts only ; 
therefore it is very difficult to say how the book ended. Most 
probably the book was written by the poet Jayanaka. He was 
probably a Kashmiri There is no doubt, however, that the 
poem was written during the lifetime of Prthvlraja, the unfor¬ 
tunate Chahamana emperor (c. 1177-1192), for the author 
himself states that he was honoured and induced to write the 
4 poem by king Prthvlraja, son of Somesvara. Most probably 
the work was composed after 1191 but before 1192 and was 
intended to celebrate the victory of Prthvlraja over Mu’izz- 
ud-dln Muhammad at the first battle of Tarain (1190-1191). 


3 Pftlnimjavijaya, ed. S. K. Belvakar, Bibliotheca Indica Series, Calcutta. 
1914. A better MS. was discovered later and was utilized by G. H. 
Ojha and C. S. Guleri for their edition published from Ajmer m 1941. 



The commentary of the poem was written by Jonaraja, the 
author of the second Rcijatarangim , sometime between 1450 
and 1475. Apparently during Jonaraja’s time the Prthvi- 
rajavijaya was a popular work, and Jonaraja discussed various 
readings of the text. The work itself gives a short history of 
the ancestors of the Chahamana emperor and brings the narra¬ 
tive down to Prthvlraja’s time. But, as the last part of the work 
is missing, it is impossible to say how far the story was carried. 

The Pfthvlrdjavijaya is a sober historical work, and the 
commentary is extremely useful. Many of the incidents narrat¬ 
ed in this work can be verified by independent testimony, and 
on the whole it may be said that the historian has performed 
his task with singular ability. It is one the most reliable sources 
for the history of the Chahamanas of Sakambharl. 

hammTra-mahakavya* 

Another important source for the history of Chahamanas is 
the Hammira-mahdkavya of Nayachandra Suri. Though written 
long after the Prthvlrdjavijaya , it deals with a branch of the 
Chahamana dynasty which flourished at Ranthambhor in 
1193-1301. The work derives its name from the last prince of 
this branch, the gallant Hammlra (1282-1301). Though the 
work was composed nearly a hundred years after Hammlra’s 
death, a comparison with the contemporary Muslim chronicles 
proves its general accuracy. Probably Nayachandra Suri had 
access to some reliable source material which is now lost. 
However to extol the virtues , of his hero he seems to have 
invented a cligvijaya. 

rAmacharita 6 

The Rdmacharita mainly gives a historical account of the 
successful revolution in North Bengal, which cost the Pala king, 
Mahlpala, his life and throne and of the restoration of the 
paternal kingdom by Ramapala,his youngest brother. This great 
revolution, and especially the restoration, formed the main theme 

4 Hanmira-mahakavya , Bombay, 1879. 

0 Sandhyakaranundin, Rdmacharita, text and tr. by R. C. Majumdar, 
R. G. Basak and N. G. Banerji, Dacca, 1939. 
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of the work ; we know of no other Indian text which deals with 
an important contemporary historical episode with such wealth of 
detail. The technique of composition is equally unique. Each 
verse of the poem has. two meanings, one applicable to the 
story of the Ramdyana and the other to the history of the 
Pala kings. The common elements in the names Ramachandra 
and Ramapala no doubt suggested the peculiar nature of the 
composition, and it was facilitated by the story of loss and 
recovery of VarendrI, which was the name of the fatherland 
( janaka-bhu) of Ramapala. These words are also applicable to 
STta who was stolen by Ravana and recovered by Rama. 
Round this central imagery the poet, Sandhyakaranandin, by 
his great command over the Sanskrit language, has woven a 
masterly epic poem, which taken in one sense gives the story of 
the Ramdyana ami in the other sense a detailed account of the 
life and story of Ramapala. 

Such lour de force, rare even in Sanskrit literature, naturally 
leads one to suspect that the motive behind writing this histori¬ 
cal kavya was primarily to display the poet’s mastery -over the 
language. But though writing the history may have been 
incidental to his purpose, he has narrated it faithfully and 
with as much felicity as his peculiar method of writing 
allowed. 

Sandhyakaranandin’s contemporary was the Pala emperor, 
Ramapala (e. 1077-1120), and by virtue of the high office 
'of his father he had ample opportunities to know the inner 
history of the stirring political events of his time. The name 
Of the poem seems to indicate that originally the poet intended 
to- sing only the praise of Ramapala. But evidently his plan 
*, was changed, as-three more kings ascended the throne before he 
Could complete his work. So the poet continued the story even 
•after the death of Ramapala. Devoting a single verse to the 
reigns of Kumarapala IV and Gopala III, he describes in the 
remaining 36 verses the life and reign of Madanapala (c, 1144- 
. 1161). the son of Ramapala, who succeeded his nephew 
. Gopala III. Sandhyakaranandin concludes his book with the 
prayer that Madanapala might rule over the kingdom. This 
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shows that he finished his great work while Madanapala was 
still on the throne. 

Sandhyakaranandin ( c . 1075-1130) has given an account of 
himself in the concluding portion of the text called the Kavipra- 
sasti. He was the inhabitant of a village called Brhadvatu, 
situated very close to the city of Pundravardhana and belonged 
to the illustrious family of the Nandins wno were Karanas, 
that is, possibly Kayasthas. He was the grandson of Pinaka- 
nandin and the son of Prajapatinandin, who was an important 
personage and held the office of sandhivigrahika (minister of 
peace and war), presumably under Ramapala. 

Sandhyakaranandin devotes several verses to a flattering 
description of his own poetical skill and a scathing condemna¬ 
tion of those who dared to criticize his writings. It is evident 
that he had his enemies and presumably for this reason did not 
publish his poem, Rdmacharita, immediately after it was 
composed. 

But whatever might have been the opinion of those he 
regarded as his enemies, Sandhyakaranandin had no doubt in 
his mind about his own talents, and modesty was certainly not 
a trait of his character : he calls his poem a Rdmdyana of the 


Kali age and describes himself as the Kalikala Valmlki. 


RAJATARAftGINlS* 

Next we come to the Rdjatarangims , the famous chronicles 
of Kashmir. x 

There are four Rdjatarangims , the earliest one written by 
Kalhana being the most famous. Kalhana states that he began 
his work in the Saka year 1070 ( AT). 1148) and finished it in 
the following year. 

About Kalhana we know little, except what he writes at the 
end of each taranga or chapter, namely, that he was the son of 
a minister named Champaka. This Champaka is usually identi¬ 
fied with a courtier of that name mentioned only once in verse 


Rdjatarangims, ed. M. A. Troyer, Calcutta, 1840 ; 2nd ed. of Kalhana’s 
work and an incomplete French translation of the same by M. A. 
Troyer, Paris, 1890 ; English tr. J. C. Dull. Calcutta, 1887 ; ed. M. A. 
Stein, Bombay, 1892; English u M. A. Stein, Westminster, 1900; 
English tr. R. S. Pandit, Allahabad, 1935. 
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'2365 of the eighth tarahga in connection with certain grants 
and is never mentioned again. But in verse 2360 of the same 
tarafiga Kalhana states, “At this time the royal court being 
universally devoid of talent, among the grandees and the minis¬ 
ters, Sajjaka’s son, Srlnagara, secured the office of Prime 
Minister.” Had Kalhana’s father been one of the ministers, 
it is extremely unlikely that he should have made such a 
statement. Therefore it seems preferable not to identify 
Kalhana’s father with the Champaka mentioned in the text. 

It is evident, however, that Kalhana came from the ruling 
class and was convinced about the'rightness of the established 
order of things. (I, v. 255 ; V, v. 394). Any variation from the 
regie is frowned upon, and he castigates a king who, instead of 
fighting with his neighbours, has taken to the more innocent 
sport of fox hunting. (VI, v. 181). He is also deeply aroused 
whenever any king interferes with temple property or the 
rights enjoyed by the Brahmanas. He warns such unrighteous 
kings, “The prosperity of kings when destroyed by the forces 
of kinsmen and other rivals one has seen restored once more ; 
it has no chance of being re-established if lost through dis¬ 
regard of the Brahmanas.” (I, v. 161 ; see also V, vv. 168-169). 
The history of Kashmir shows that Kalhana’s proud assertion 
was to a great extent justified. This can be attributed to the 
Brahmanas’ superior intelligence, their hold over the credulous 
villagers, and above all their famed capacity to carry on in¬ 
trigues. (IV, vv. 124, 631). 

This is not to say that Kalhana did not feel for the common 
man. He did, but he was convinced that they belonged to a 
lower strata of society and must be kept in their proper place. 
(VII, v. 192). Any king who acted otherwise is roundly 
censured. These facts have to be carefully borne in mind 
before a modern historian censures a Kashmir king on 
Kalhana’s testimony. Some of the kings may really have 

been vicious, but some may have had some over-riding reason 

for resuming temple grants and imposing fresh taxes. Naturally, 
a king would take both these measures, but Kalhana by birth, 
inclination and conviction was opposed to the fust and 
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regarded the second as the manifestation of cruelty of an im¬ 
pious monarch. 

About women also Kalhana’s view is rather harsh. His 
famous verse has been translated by Dr. Barriedale Keith, thus: 
“Since in women’s hearts there is no room for good conduct, 
the Creator in his mercy hath guarded them with their rounded 
breasts.” 7 Again while describing the fidelity of a courtesan 
for her lover, Kalhana prefaces his grudging praise with the 
following observation : “Thus these are high and low courses 
of conduct as a result of love ; taking this into consideration 
women have never been held deserving of either censure or 
adoration by those whose minds are refined.” (VII, vv. 856-857). 
It may be said that Kalhana was disgusted by the immoralities 
of certain queens, but some kings were equally immoral, and 
though he censures them individually, it is against women 
as a class that his criticism is directed. ' 

Kalhana, however, had a lofty ideal about the strict impar¬ 
tiality to be observed by the historian. He declares at the begin¬ 
ning of his work, “That virtuous poet alone is worthy of 
Praise who, free from love and hatred, ever restricts his 
language to the exposition of facts. His method of writing 
history is also modern : “I have examined eleven works of 
former scholars which contain the chronicles of kings as well 
as the views ol Sage Nila {Nila-put and). By the inspection of 
ordinances of former kings relating to religious foundations 
and grants, laudatory inscriptions, as well as written records, 
all wearisome error has been set at rpst.” (I, vv. 14-15). But 
Kalhana did not follow his predecessors blindly. Of the great 
Ksemendra he writes, “While owing to an incomprehensible 
lack of care in the work of Ksemendra, known as the 
List of Kings , even a portion is not free from error although 
it is the composition of a poet.” Even so he had his doubts 
which he has frankly recorded. (I, v. 153). Still Kalhana has 
been judged by modern historians as too credulous and the 
earlier part of the Rajatarangim is assumed to be of little value 

A. Barriedale Keith, History of Sanskrit Literature , p. 171. 
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as history, mainly because Kalhana assigned to one king, 
namely Randaditya, of the Gonanda dynasty, a regnal period 
of 300 years. 

Here, however, extenuating, circumstances might be quoted 
in favour of Kalhana, as was pointed out by Troyer : “Dc 
tout temps des exemples de longevite paraissent avoir etc assez 
frequents parmi les Hindous. Nous avons a cet egard le 
temoignage des ecrivains grecs et Iatins, qui ont puise leurs 
renseignements principalement dans les pays du nord-ouest de 
l’lnde. Nous pouvons citer plus d’un exemple moderne de 
longevite extraordinaire dans lTnde, non pas toutefois comme des 
faits exacts ou probables, mais comme des indices de l’opinion 
ties repandue dans ce pays, que les limites de 1’existence d’un 
mortel peuvent etre reculees au dela du terme ordinaire.” 

Troyer then cites his authorities and begins with classical 
authors like Pliny, who stated that Indians lived up to 140 
years. Coming to more recent times he mentions one De 
Faria, “historien Portugais tres estime,” who relates that when 
the Portuguese conquered Diu, they came across a native of 
Bengal, aged 300 years, who died in his native land 80 years 
later in 1616. Another case cited is of a couple at Thana : 
the husband was 138 years old and the wife 120, and they had 
been married for only 32 years. Troyer then adds “Oseraisje 
citer un troisieme exemple de longevite qui efface les deux 
precedents ? Je le repete d’apres Gunter Wahl, homme 
savant et respectable, qui m’a fourni les notices precedents : 
‘Dans un temps tres recent, dit-il, nous avons eu un exemple 
etonnant. repete dans plusieurs feuilles publiques, d un Hindou 
qui, d’aprcs un examen fait judiciairement par les Anglais, s’attri- 
buait meine un age de 700 ans, et qui racontait en detail com¬ 
ment a la fin de chaque siecle il avait eu ses dents et ses forces 
renouvelees.” (Erdbeschreibung von Ostindien , II Band, 1807. 
Seiten 162, 163). Moreover, Troyer adds, “the author of 
the Dabistan mentions two Yogis, aged 700 years, one of whom 
he saw.” 8 

8 Rajatarariffim, French tr., M. A. Troyer, II. p. 380. 
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Thus if European scholars in the beginning of the nine¬ 
teenth century could believe that man could live for 700 years, 
little blame can be attached to Kalhana ior believing that a 
king reigned for 300 years. It appears to be too drastic, 
therefore, to reject totally the earlier part of his chionology. 
Indians even now believe in many things which to a modem 
scholar may seem fantastic. That allowance has to be given to 
Kalhana, before one passes a judgment on him. 

Kalhana set out to write chronicles of the kings of Kashmir, 
and he narrates the career of each king in chronological order, 
with as much detail as he could presumably obtain trom his 
examination of earlier works and records. Where no details 
are available he merely mentions the name of the king. As 
he approaches his own age, his account becomes fuller and 
packed with information of a type which is not available 
in any other Sanskrit work. “It ceases to be merely a chron¬ 
icle of dry details and faithfully presents the ebb and flow of 
national life, the periods of glory and misery, and the greatness 
and weakness of men and rulers—in short, all those minute 
details which make history a record of intense human interest, 
faithfully portraying the march of events through which a 
people works out its own destiny.” And throughout the work 
there is a robust faith in the high destiny of Kashmir and 
genuine love for the country and its people. “Such is Kashmir, 
the country which may be conquered by the force of spiritual 
merit alone but not by armed forces ; where the inhabitants in 
consequence fear more the next world ; where there are hot 
baths in winter, comfortable landing places on the riverbanks ; 
where the rivers being free from acquatic animals are without 
peril ; where realizing that the land created by his father is 
unable to bear that heat the hot-rayed son honours it by 
bearing himself with softness even in summer. Learning, 
high dwelling houses, saffron, iced water, grapes and the like— 
what is commonplace there—is difficult to secure in paradise.” 
(I, vv. 39-42). 

DVITlYA RAJATARAftGINl 


Jonaraja lived during the reign of the great Sultan Zain-uf 
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’Abidin ( c. 1411-1463), who is justly regarded as the Akbai 
of Kashmir. A curious incident brought the historian into 
contact with the king. One Laularaja divided his land into ten 
plots ( prastha ) and died after selling one plot. Before his 
death, Laularaja had told his son Nonaraja and others about 
this transaction, which had been effected through a regular deed. 
But Nonaraja and his brothers being weak, the purchasers took 
possession of all the ten plots and, after enjoying them for some 
time, tampered with the sale deed to protect their illegal occu¬ 
pation of the land in the following manner : on the original 
document they clearly wrote “ten” over the word “one.” Then 
the son of Nonaraja (Jonaraja) went and complained to the 
king who immersed the document in water, so that the forged 
letters were washed off and the original came out. “Thus,” says 
the grateful historian, “the king’s fame increased, the guilty 
were punished and I received my land. 

About the writing of the history, Jonaraja states that Zain- 
ul-’Abidin wanted a history of former kings from Jayasimha of 
Kashmir to be written and employed for this purpose Sri 
STryabhatta, who asked Jonaraja to write the history. Jonaraja 
then modestly adds, “I have written an epitome of the history 
of the kings ; may some clever poet write it propci ly. 


TRTIYA RAJATARASlGlbil 


Jonaraja died in the year 35 (Kaliyuga year 4535 ; A D. 
1434) and his unfinished work was taken up by his pupil, 
Srivara Pandita. Srtvara received the patronage of three suc¬ 
cessive Sultans, namely, Zain-ul-’Abidin, and hts son and 
grandson Haidar Shah and Hasan Shah (1464-1479). Haidar 
appointed Srlvara to read to hint daily the Bihatkatlia and 
spent entire nights in listening to the Pwanas, the Dhar- 
masastras and the Samhitds. But Srlvara’s real chance came 
under Hasan Shah, and from what he writes at the beginning 
of the section describing Sultan Hasan s reign, it seems 
Srivara owed his good fortune to his proficiency in 

Srlvara’s history begins from the middle ofZain-u - 1 
reign, that is, he continues his narrative from wheie his 
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raja’s ended. Srlvara does not name the year from which he 
started nor when he ended. But it may be assumed that his 
history begins from 1434. 

Srlvara was as modest as his predecessor. His readers are 
invited to go through his work to learn the activities of the 
kings and not to enjoy kavya , and he laments the fact that he 
has compiled records like the Kayasthas, from which other 
scholars in the future would be able to produce a lalita-kavya . 

CHATURTHl RAJATARAftGlNT 

The fourth Rajatcirangini is the work of at least two authors, 
namely, Prajyabhatta and §uka. Suka states that Prajyabhatta 
wrote a work called the Rajavalipal aka, which recorded the 
accounts up to the year 89 (Kaliyuga year 4589 ; A.D. 1489) 
when Fath Shah was reigning. Thereafter, other poets did not 
take up the writing of the account of the kings because of the 
bad conditions prevailing in the country, “wherefore, I, Suka, 
son of Buddhyasraya, am giving an account (of the kings).” Suka 
does not give his date, and his history ends with the arrival of 
Asaf Khan to Kashmir. But there are reasons for concluding 
that the portion of the fourth Rajatcirangini ,, which deals with 
the arrival of Akbar and the subsequent history of Kashmir, is 
not the work of §uka but later interpolation. 

Of all the historical works written in Sanskrit the Rajataran- 
yims are undoubtedly the best. The reason for their excellence 
apparently is that Kashmir, on the evidence of Kalhana, had a 
long tradition of writing history. Kalhana, was the greatest 
among them, and he set up a pattern for meticulous recording of 
facts which was faithfully followed by his successors. That they 
were lesser poets than Kalhana does not detract from their merit 
as historians. The Rajataranghus are the only works in Sanskrit 
which deal with the history of Muslim monarchs, and the fact 
that the Sultans, instead of employing Persian scholars, employed 
these Pandits to write their chronicles proves the high esteem 
in which they were held by people who are justly famous for 
their historical sense. The Rajataranginis were translated into 
Persian more than once, and famous Muslim historians, such 
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as Nizam-ud-din, Firishta and Abul Fazl, unhesitatingly 
followed them as their only source for the history of Kashmir. 
GUJARAT CHRONICLES 9 

Large numbers of chronicles were written about the Cha- 
lukyas of Gujarat (940-1305), and in this respect the Gujarat 
tradition is unique in India. It is true that properly speaking 
none of the Gujarat chronicles can be termed “history,” but 
they provide rough materials for writing one. 

The chronicles may be divided into the following groups : 

I General History : 

Dvydsrayamahdkavya by Hemachandra ; 
Prabandhachintamani by Merutuhga. 

II Biographies of Kumarapala (c. 1 143-1173) and Hema¬ 

chandra : 

Mahawracharita by Hemachandra (part of canto XII 

of the Trisastisaldkdpurusacharita) ; 
Kumdrapdlapratibodha by Somaprabha ; 
Mohardjapardjaya by Yasahpala ; 

Hema-Suri-Prabandha in the Prabhavakacharita by Pra- 
bhachandra ; 

Kumarcipdlabhupalachcirita by Jayasirhha Suii (II) ? 
Kumdrapdlaprabandha by Jina-mandana ; 

Kumar a pal a char it a by Charitrasundra ; 
Hema-Suri-Prabandha in the Probandhakosa by Raja- 
sekhara. 

III Works on Vastupala and Tejahpala : 

Kxrtikaumudi by Somesvara ; 

Hammlramadamardana by Jayasirhha Suii (I) , 
Vasantavilasa by Balachandra Suri ; 

Sukftak\rtikallolini by Udayaprabha Suri; 
Sukftasankfrtana by Arisimha ; 

Vaslupala-Tejahpdla-Prabandha in the Prabandhakosa 
by Rajasekhara ; 

Vastupdlacharita by Harsa-gani. 




For a detailed bibliography of the Gujarat chronicles mentioned hew 
see A. K. Majumdar, Cludukyas of Gujarat, Bombay, IJ^b. there aie 
other Gujarat chronicles, but these are even worse. 
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IV Unclassified works : 

Surathotsava by Sontesvara (canto XV only) ; 

Ratnamala by KrsnajI ; 

Mudrita-Kumudachandra by Yasaljchandra ; 

Jagaducharita by Sarvananda ; 

Prologue of the Dutangada by Subhata ; 

Prologue of the Parthapardkrama by Prahladana ; 

Karnasundari by Billiana. 

^ Miscellaneous works : 

. Several genealogical lists of the Chalukya kings of which 
the most important is the Vichdrairenl, or Therdvali, 
by Merutuhga. 

l or a detailed discussion of these works, it will be conven¬ 
ient to arrange them in chronological order under the name of 
their authors. 

1. Bilhana ; Karnasundari. 

Strictly speaking, the Karnasundari is not a Gujarat chro- 

p®, 11 is a drama written by the famous Kashmiri poet, 

BUhana, who spent some time at Anahilapataka (modern 
latan , n Gujarat) during the reign of Kama I (c. 1065- 
W9,). The historical importance of this work is insignificant 
hut probably the plot is based on contemporary events. The 
drama is in four acts and has been described as ‘'a poor recast, 
obviously of the Rat nay all or the Viddhasdlabhanjikd .” 
Yasaljchandra : Mudrita-Kumudachandra. 

Yasaljchandra was the son of Padmachandra and the grand- 
ion of Dhanadeva, a minister of a prince of Sakambharl. The 
udt ita-Kumudachandra is a drama in five acts. It records the 
con trovei sv which took place in Siddharaja’s court between 
evachandra and Kumudachandra and led to the expulsion of 
11<? ^ lgambar as from Gujarat as a result of the defeat in debate 
o t ic Digambara disputant, Kumudachandra. It was the work 
0 a reil 8 10lls man and was intended for a Svetambara Jaina 
audience. As such it might have been a success as a drama. 
Profusely illustrated MSS. of this work hate been found. 

3* Hemachandra : Dvyasrayamahdkavya. 

Hemachandra was born in 1088 and died at the age of 80. 
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The greater part of his life was spent in the courts of Siddharaja 
and Kumarapala as the court -pandit of the former and the 
court -pandit and the guru of the latter. While serving at 
Siddharaja’s court, Hemachandra wrote his celebrated gram¬ 
mar called the Siddha-Haitna-vydkarana. Each chapter of the 
grammar ends with a dedicative verse to one of the Chalukya 
kings ; still after it was finished Hemachandra was induced to 
write a full-length account of the Chalukya kings, beginning 
from Mularaja and ending with Kumarapala. But Hema¬ 
chandra utilized this opportunity to illustrate the rules of his 
grammar as well ; that is, each verse, while relating something 
about the Chalukya kings, illustrates one or more rules of the 
grammar mentioned above. The result is often quite confusing 
and sometimes misleading. Thus the Dvydsraya undoubtedly 
gives us some information about the Chalukyas and incidentally 
about contemporary society, but it is hardly possible to call it 
a history or even a good chronicle. Hemachandra was the 
greatest grammarian of Medieval India, and this extremely 
difficult book should be judged from that viewpoint. 

4. Yasahpfila : Moharajapardjaya. 

The Mohariijapardjaya , or the Defeat of King Illusion , is an 
allegorical drama in five acts, describing the process and the 
results of the conversion of Kumarapala to Jainism. 

It has been said that the play resembles in some respects the 
Christian plays of Medieval Europe. All the dramatis personae 
except the king, his jester and Hemachandra, represent abstract 
qualities, good as well as evil. Such plays are not uncommon 
in Sanskrit literature ; an earlier prototype on which the 
Moharajapardjaya was probably consciously modelled being the 
Prabodhachandrodetya of Krsnamisra, composed in the second 
half of the 11th century. 

The author Yasahpala’s father, Dhanadeva, is called a 
Mantrin. Yasahpala describes himself as a “swan at the lotus¬ 
like feet of Chakravarl! Ajayadeva,’" that is, Ajayapala, the 
successor of Kumarapala. This indicates the possibility of 
Yasahpala "s being a minister of Ajayapala. Ajayapala reigned 
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between^. 1173-1 175 ; therefore the drama must have been 
composed during that period. 

5. Somaprabha : Kumarapalapratibodha. 

The Kumarapalapratibodha contains a general description 
of the teachings of the Jaina doctrine purported to have been 
given from time to time by Hemachandra to Kumarapala ; it 
also describes the manner in which these lessons gradually 
influenced the king, until he was completely converted to 
Jainism. 

Somaprabha called his work Jina-dharma-pratibodha , but 
in the colophon of one MS. the work was called Kumarapala - 
pratibodha. According to the editor, the latter name conveys 
to the general reader a better significance of the subject-matter 
of the work ; hence it has been retained. The work is mostly 
written in Prakrit, but a few stories in the last chapter are in 
Sanskrit. 

It is a voluminous work, but its worth as history is insignifi¬ 
cant. As a matter of fact, at the very commencement of his 
work, the author disavows any intention of writing the biog¬ 
raphy either of Hemachandra or of Kumarapala. He thereby 
missed a great chance, for he wrote in V.S. 1241, only about a 
decade after the death of Kumarapala. 

Several chronicles were written during the reign of BhTma 
II (1178-1241). Most of these chronicles were eulogies of 
Vastupala and Tejahpala, but they generally contain an account 
of the founders of the Vaghela dynasty, and a canto or appro¬ 
priate number of verses are devoted to an eulogy of the 
Chalukyas, which seems to havt been de rigueur. It is not 
possible to arrange these chronicles in a strict chronological 
order. 

6. Somesvara : Kirtikaumudl and Suratlmtsava. 

The earliest-known member of Somesvara’s family was 
installed as the royal chaplain by Mularaja 1, founder of the 
Chalukya dynasty of Gujarat. Since then the members of that 
family served the Chalukya kings in that capaciiy down to the 
time of our author, though it is by no means clear if Somesvara, 
who describes himself as Gurjaresvarapurohila , had served 
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under Bhlma II. Ashe was a favourite of the Vaghelas, the 
title may mean that he was their chaplain. 

The exact dates of Somesvara cannot be ascertained. It is 
known that he survived Bhlma II and wrote the Dabhoi-prasasti 
in V.S. 1311 (A.D. 1254). He composed several other 

prasastis. 

The mentality of Somesvara is apparent from the first canto 


of the Kirtikaumudi, where after several invocatory verses 
addressed to different gods, he begins to praise the poets. 
Though many famous poets are included in the panegyric, he 
particularly selects for praise Prahladana, the Abu Paramara 
prince, one Yasovlra, who seems to have been a minister of the 
Chahamanas, and Vastupala, then the richest man in Western 


India and the chief supporter of the Vaghelas. It is said that 
Prahladana war. the son of Sarasvatl and husband of the 
goddess of victory, and that compared to Yasovlra even 
Kalidasa and Magha were of little account ! Thus Somesvara 
attempted to ingratiate himself—probably successfully with 
three royal houses, by no means an easy task. 

Some§vara was a frank partisan of the Vaghelas and of the 
biothers Vastupala and Tejahpala. It seems almost certain 
that, like other partisan writers, he did not mind distorting 
history by stating as facts whatever he wanted to circulate as 
true. But wherever the interests of his patrons weie not 
involved, he has presented unbiased facts. Thus the nairative 
in the second canto of the Kirtikaumudi up to the death of 
Mularaja II gives possibly the best history of the Chalukyas 
for that period. His description of the Yadava invasion o, 
Gujarat is also graphic and convincing. But his main intention 
in writing the book was to eulogize Vastupala, and it is obvious 
that in describing the activities of the minister, he indulges in 
all sorts of exaggerations. 

The Surathotsava , a mahdkdvya, describes in fourteen cantos 
the mythical story of king Suratha’s loss of kingdom through 
the treachery of his ministers, his retirement to a forest, and his 
worship of the Mother Goddess through whose divine interven- 
lion he ultimately regained his kingdom. In the fifteenth and 
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the last canto, Somesvara, in describing his own ancestors, 
recalled their relations with the successive Chalukya kings, 
thereby providing a certain amount of unbiased information not 
available elsewhere. 

Though the subject-matter of the work is mythical, the fate 
of Suratha so closely resembles that of Bhlma II—during whose 
reign the book was written—that its chances of being a polit¬ 
ical allegory cannot be overlooked. 

7. Balachandra Suri : Vasanlavildsa . 

The Vasantavilasa , a mahdkavya in fourteen cantos, is another 
eulogy of Vastupfila, whose nom de plume was Vasanta. But 
the third canto is mainly an eulogy of the Chalukya kings from 
Mularaja I to Bhlma II. 

While the work was intended to establish the author’s repu¬ 
tation as a poet, it nevertheless gives historical information of 
some value. As most such information is given incidentally, it 
may be relied upon. Balachandra’s pretensions were very high : 
he actually states that while he was enjoying spiritual slumber 
(yoganidra ), Sarasvatl appeared before him and blessed him, 
saying that he would successfully fill the place of Kalidasa. 

8. Jayasimha Suri (I) : Hammlramadamardana . 

The Hammlramadamardana is a drama in five acts. Its 
subject-matter is the defeat of a Muslim prince by the Gujarat 
generals. The drama was probably composed between V.S. 
1279 and 1286. The author was the Acharya of the temple of 
Muni Subrata at Broach. 

9. Udayaprabha Suri : Sakftaklrtikallolinl 

The Sukrtaklrtikallolinl is a prasasti, written, as the title indi¬ 
cates, in praise of the pious deeds and glories of Vastupala and 
Tejahpala. It seems to have been composed on the occasion of 
Vastupala’s pilgrimage to Satrunjaya. It is said that Vastupala 
had the prasasti inscribed on a slab of stone in the Indra- 
mandapa erected by him. The prasasti begins with the eulogy 
of the Anahilapataka kings from Vanaraja, thus providing a 
useful genealogy of the Chapotkatas. His eulogy of the 
Chalukya kings, though not free from some absurd exaggera¬ 
tions, is important. The whole prasasti consists of 179 verses 
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which are composed in various metres. The author was the 
religious preceptor of Vastupfila and Tejahpala, so that his 
version of the coming to power of the two ministers is of utmost 
importance. The prasasti testifies to the writer’s literary skill, 
and probably to enhance his reputation he used unusual similes 
and unfamiliar words. 

10. Arisimha : Sukjrtasankirtana . 

The Sukrtasanklrtana is a mahdkdvya divided into eleven 
cantos and was finished about the year V.S. 1285. The first 
canto describes the history of the Chapotkatas, while the 
second describes that of the Chalukyas. Historically, these 
two cantos are the most important of the whole work, the rest 
of which being devoted to descriptions of the pious deeds of 
Vastupala and Tejahpala. 

Another poet, called Amarachandra, also added a few verses 
of his own composition at the end of each canto of Sukrtasah- 
kirtana . The relation between Arisimha and Amarachandra is 
difficult to determine. It has been suggested that Amarachandra 
was the pupil of Arisimha, but from the concluding verse of 
Amarachandra’s Bdla-bhdrata and the colophon of his Kdvyu- 
kalpalatd , it is learned that he was the pupil of Jinadalta Suri. 
Hence in spite of the fact that Rajasekhara says that Amara¬ 
chandra was a pupil of Arisimha, it appears that the two were 
fe iudcnts. 



Prabhachandra : Prabhdvakacharita. 


The Prabhdvakacharita contains the biographies of twenty- 
two Jaina Acharyas and was completed in 1277. Ihe author 
suites at the outset that he was beginning the work where 
Hemachandra (1088-1172) had left it. For Hemachandra, 
after writing his Trisas{isa!fikdpurusacharita , wrote an appen¬ 
dix 10 it, called the Parisis { aparvam , or the Sthavirdvalicharita , 
in which he wrote the biographies of the Jaina Acharyas up to 
Vajrasvaml. Prabhachandra began from the life of Vajrasvaml 
and brought his narrative down to the biography of Hema¬ 
chandra. 

The main purpose of the work was to relate the lives of the 
Jaina Acharyas, but in order to provide a historical background 
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to their activities, anecdotes about many kings weie intio- 
duced, the most prominent among them being Bhoja of the 
Paramara dynasty ( c . 1093-1143) and Kumarapala of the 
Chalukya dynasty of Gujarat. The anecdotes about Bhoja and 
Bhlma I are without any historical significance, but it was 
impossible to write the biography of Hemachandra without 
giving details of the reigns of Siddharaja (c. 1193-1243) and 
Kumarapala (c. 1243-1272). Therefore. Sri-Hemachandra - 
Suri-chciritam is the most important chapter of the Prablia- 
vakacharita so far as history is concerned. In the SrhVadi - 
Deva-Suri-charitam is given a detailed description of the 
historic debate between Devachandra and Kumudachandra, 
which has been discussed above. 

The author stated in his short preface that he had collected 
materials for his work from books written by his predecessois, 
and from stories which were current during his time. But so 
far as is known, Prabhachandra’s book contains the earliest 
biography of Hemachandra, the great Jaina saint and gram¬ 
marian. Probably reliable traditions about Hemachandra were 
still available when the book was written, for, with a lew 
exceptions, Prabhachandra has left a.sober account of parts of 
the reigns of Siddharaja and Kumarapala. 

12. Merutuhga ^ Prabandhacliintaniayi and ViclulrasrcnL 

The Prabandhachintamani may be considered to be a 
general history of Gujarat from 940 to 1250. Like Prabha¬ 
chandra, Merutuhga went through many works ot his prede¬ 
cessors and also relied upon traditions. The result was a 
peculiar combination of history,.anecdotes and fancy. 

The avowed object of the author in wiiting the book was tt 
replace the oft-heard ancient stories which no longer delighted 
the wise. 

The first three sections of the first chapter contain anecdotes 
about Vikramaditya, Satvahana and Bhuyaraja (Pratihara 
Bhoja?). The fourth section, called Vanarajadlprabandlia , gives 
a short history of the Chapotkatas who reigned in Gujarat 
before the Chalukya Mularaja usurped the throne (c. 940). 
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the history of the Chalukyas of Gujarat. 

Merutunga finished writing the Prabandhachintamani in 
1304, but his history of Gujarat really comes to a close 
with the death of Kumarapala in 1173. Of his contem¬ 
poraries, the Vaghelas, he writes nothing except that Vlradhavala 
lived after Bhlnia II. Herein lies the weakness of his work : 
he omitted altogether that period of which he had direct 
l knowledge, and instead wrote about a period for which he had 
to depend upon oral traditions and older works, probably 
faulty—for, had those books preserved the real history of 
Gujarat, Merutunga would not have had to rely upon oral 
traditions. Thus his book became a collection of unreliable 
anecdotes. Had he written the history of his own times, prob¬ 
ably his work would have ranked with that of Kalhana. 


Merutunga had, however, realized that in writing history the 
genealogy of kings and their dates was of primary importance. 
Most of the dates given in the Prab andhach intamani are 
wrong, but they are only wrong by a few months or a yeai. 
Probably by consulting old documents he could find out the 
year of accession of a king, but not the exact date. This date 
he seems to have guessed—unless he came across some conupt 
sources of information—and put down to make his story vtai- 
semblable : a reprehensible practice, but it shows that he undet- 
stood the importance of dates. That is not saying too little 
when one comes to think of the paucity of historical liteiature 
in Sanskrit. In the whole of the Dvaydsrayakdvya, die 
Kirtikaumudi, and many other works mentioned above, not a 
single date is given. 

Merutunga also realized the necessity of writing a contin¬ 
uous narrative. All his anecdotes are woven around a core of 
history, the course of which is never impeded, and the facts are 
usually arranged in strict chronological order. His method of 
presentation is usually precise and unambiguous. Merutunga 
had also grasped an important aspect of the history of the 
Chalukyas, namely, that it was impossible to write their liistoiv 
without describing the history of the Paramaras of Malwa. 
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Merutunga’s work fails short of the standards of history, 
not of modern history alone but of his contemporary historical 
literature as well. A comparison with the Muslim histories of 
the period will show that Merutuhga was much inferior to the 
average Muslim historian of his time. Still his work, the only 
one of its kind in Sanskrit literature, is not without value. 

The Vichdrasrenl is a chronology of the kings of many 
dynasties and includes a chronology of the Chalukya kings. A 
translation by Bhau Daji was published in the J.B.B.R.A.S. 
(IX, 147-57) from a defective copy of an MS., and the text has 
not yet been published. The work, though not without merits, 
being almost a pioneer attempt to reconstruct history, is full of 
errors, and consequently unreliable. It was written in or after 
1314, for it records an incident of that year. It is also known 
as the Theravali. 

13. Jayasimha Suri (II) : Kumdrapdlabhupdlachariia . 

The Kumdrapdlabhupdlachariia was finished in 1365 and, 
according to the author, contained 6307 verses, but the 
number of verses printed is 6053. But the work is so full of 
fanciful tales that it does not appear that much has been lost. 

The first canto of the book is important, as it gives a version 
of Mularaja’s origin not found elsewhere and which, to some 
extent, is supported by an inscription. The rest of the book 
(cantos II-X) gives the history of Kumarapala and Hema- 
chandra in which facts and fiction are inextricably mixed up. 
Total suspension of disbelief is demanded from the reader. 

This Jayasimha Suri is different from the author of the 
Hamtmramadamardana . 

J4. Jina-mandana : Kumdrapdlaprabandha. 

Jina-mandana completed his work in 1442. He collected 
his materials mainly from the Prabandhachintamani and the 
Kumdrapdlabhupdlachariia , and freely quotes (without acknow¬ 
ledging) verses from the latter work, though the Kumdrapdla- 
prabandha is written in prose. Besides these works, Jina- 
mandana seems to have consulted the Prabhdvakachariia and 
a Prakrit work which cannot be identified. He has given a 
summary of the Maharajapardjaya, treating it as if the incidents 
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related in that drama really happened. Jina-mandana’s work 
is at best a loose compilation of select portions from the texts 
named above. Undoubtedly a historian gathers his material 
from different sources, but Jina-mandana had no critical faculty, 
and the result of his labour suffers from all the defects of a 
compilation of facts gathered from unreliable sources. 

15. Sarvananda : Jagaducharita. 

“The Jagaducharita , or life of Jagadu (in Sanskrit, Jagad- 
deva), belongs to the class of historical romances. It differs 
from other works of the same kind, like the $ri-Harsachari 1 a 
of Bana, the Vikramdhkadevacharita of Bilhana, the Kirtikau- 
mudl of Somesvara, and the Sukftasankirtana of Arisimha, 
only by its comparatively late origin, by a want of artistic 
finish and by the circumstance that its hero is not a king or 
minister but a simple merchant, who did much for his native 
town by rebuilding its walls, and for Gujarat by alleviating the 
widespread distress during a terrible famine in 1256-1258. 

“The Jagaducharita , which in the colophon is called a 
mahakdvya, contains seven sargas with 388 verses/’ (G. BLihler). 

The date of the author is not known ; after a thorough 
discussion on this problem, BLihler suggested that the work was 
completed either during the second half of the 14th or at least 
the beginning of the 15th century. 

The story of Jagadu has been told by several other Jaina 
scholars, but Sarvananda’s work seems to be the earliest biog¬ 
raphy and, though not free from exaggerations, it is compara¬ 
tively free from the absurdities of the later biographies. 

16. Rajasekhara : Pra bandhakasa- 

The Prabandhakosa is also known as the Chaturvimsati- 
prahandha , from the number of its prabandhas , jvhieh are all 
biographies. There are biographies of ten Jaina Acharyas, four 
poets, seven kings, and three commoners. Most of the biogra¬ 
phies are of important historical personages, but of all the 
Gujarat chroniclers, Rajasekhara was probably the worst 
historian, and his work abounds in absurdities, more dangerous 
because they have an appearance of verisimilitude. The woik 
was finished in 1348. 
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MADHURAVIJAYAM™ 

The Madhura vijayam , or the Vira-Kcim par ay a- cha r it a, of 
GangadevI describes the conquest of the Madura region (Ma’bar 
of Muslim geographers) by Ku mara Kamp ana, son of Bukka, the 
founder of the Vijayanagara empire. Ma’bar had been conquered 
by the Muslims during the reign of Muhammad Tughluq, and 
its annexation by Kumara Kampana was undoubtedly regarded 
as a highly heroic deed, worthy of being celebrated in a kavya 
of nine cantos. But what adds great charm to this work is that 
it was written by the wife of the hero, who is the only known 
woman historian of India. 

The general theme of the work is undoubtedly historical, 
but unfortunate as it may seem to us, GangadevI was a highly 
gifted poet and had studied assiduously the works of almost 
all the classical Sanskrit scholars. The result is a historical 
narrative embellished with the ingredients of a Sanskrit kavya . 
One regrets that GangadevI does not give greater details of the 
momentous incidents of her time ; still, whatever information 
she has left is of great value and not to be found anywhere else. 



10 Madhuravijayam , ed. with an English tr. f S ThinivenKitachari, Anna- 
malainagar, 1957. 
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Kalidasa 


Kalidasa is the foremost author in classical Sanskrit lite- 
rature and has enjoyed well-merited popularity throughout 
the ages. In India he has been hailed, by common consent, as 
the prince of poets, and his works have exercised great influence 
on all classical Sanskrit literature produced since his time. In 
Europe also his were the first Sanskrit works to obtain recog¬ 
nition. The Sakuntala , which was first translated into English 
by Sir William Jones in 1789, made a profound impression on 
Goethe, who wrote the prologue of his Faust on the model of 
the Sanskrit play. Kalidasa is, besides, the greatest exponent 
of Indian culture. He has symbolized that culture in his works 
and has given expression to it in noble words. The high ideals 
which he has exemplified in the characters of his poems and 
plays have moulded the life of his countrymen for several 
centuries. His eminence in the literature of his country is as 
unquestioned as that of Shakespeare in English literature. 

We have, however, no reliable information about the age 
and the part of India in which this great poet lived. In this 
respect he is like the great Greek poet Homer. As seven 
places co?itended for the honour of being the birth-place of 
Homer, so several provinces of India, such as Kashmir, Bengal 
Malwa and Berar, have claimed the distinction of being the 
home of this illustrious Sanskrit poet. In regard to his date 
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also there has been as great a diversity of views. This is due 
to the fact that unlike some other Sanskrit poets, such as 
Bhavabhuti and Rajasekhara, Kalidasa is wholly silent about 
himself as well as his patron. There is, however, an almost 
unanimous agreement among scholars that he lived in the 
court of some Vikramaditya who exterminated the Sakas 
(Scythians) and ruled from Ujjain. There is a persistent 
tradition to this effect, though it finds mention for the first 
time in a late work 1 of about the ninth century A.D. Besides, 
the poet seems to have covertly referred to his patron not only 
in the title of his play, Vikramorvatiya , 2 but also in some of the 
speeches 3 of its characters. The diversity of views about the 
date of the poet is mainly due to the difficulty of identifying his 
patron Vikramaditya. 

There are two obvious limits to the date of Kalidasa. The 
upper limit is fixed by his play, Mdlavikagnimitra , which men¬ 
tions the Sunga king, Pusyamitra, and his son, Agnimitra, who 
figures as hero in it. Pusyamitra, the founder of the Sunga 
dynasty, is now placed c. 187-151 B.C. 4 The second century 
B.C. is thus the upper limit to the date of Kalidasa. The lower 
limit is indicated by the mention of the poet’s name in the 
Aihole inscription of Pulakesin II, dated A.D. 634, 5 and in the 
Ilarsacharita 6 of Sana, who lived in the court of Emperor 
Harsa (A.D. 606-647). Kalidasa must, therefore, have lived 
before the seventh century A.D. Between these two limits the 
poet is placed in different periods. We shall state in the sequel 


1 Khy&tiih kam-api Kdliddsa-krtayo ftitah Sak-dratind , Abhinanda, 
Rdmacharita (Gaekwad’s Oriental Scries, 1930), Canto XXXIII, intro¬ 
ductory verse. 

2 Tnlike some Sanskrit plays which contain in their titles the names of 
their hero and heroine, the V-tkramorvaitya (UrvasI won by Valour) 
makes no mention of the hero, Pururavas. The title of the play probably 

3 covertly refers to the poet’s patron Vikramaditya (the Sun of Valour). 
Vf* Distyd Mahendropakdra-parydptena vikrama-mahimnu vardtiate 
bhavdn (Congratulations to Your Majesty on the greatness of your 
valour by which you can oblige even the great Tndra) and An-utsckah 
khalu vikram-dlankavah (Modesty is indeed an ornament of valour:. 
Vikramorvaiiya , Act T. 

R. C. Majumdar and A. D. Pusalkar, The History and Culture of tlte 
Indian People , II (Bombay, 1951), p. 97. 

_ 5 Epigraph ia Indie a , VI, p, 7. 

Bana, Harsacharita ed- P. V. Kane, Bombay, 1918), p. 2. 
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the main theories and evaluate the evidence on which they are 
based. 

FIRST THEORY—SECOND CENTURY B.C. 


This theory is mainly based on the Bharatavakya 7 or epi¬ 
logue of Kalidasa’s play Malavikagnimitra. The Bluiratavdkyas 
of Sanskrit plays arc of various types. Some contain a general 
prayer for the peace and prosperity of the country or for the 
union of Sri (the goddess of wealth) and Sarasvatl (the goddess 
of learning) In others the hope is expressed that the contem¬ 
porary king would rule over the earth for a long time, but his 
name is rarely mentioned. It is only in two plays, viz., the 
Malavikagnimitra of Kiilidasa and the Mudraraksasa of 
Visakhadatta that a particular king is named in the Bharata- 
vakya. In the latter play the matter is further complicated by 
the variae lectiones which mention different kings and thus point 
to different dates. Fortunately there is no v.l. in the Bharata- 
vcikya of the Malavikagnimitra. Now it is generally agreed that 
the king named in the Bharatavakya is usually the one during 
whose reign the particular play was first staged. As the 
Bharatavakya of the Malavikagnimitra mentions the Sunga king, 
Agnimitra, it is argued that Kalidasa must have been living in 
his time, i.e., c. 150 B.C. 

Some minor arguments are also advanced to support this 
theory. It is pointed out that in the Meghadiita (v. 24) 
Kalidasa mentions Vidisa as a far-famed imperial capital. No 
other place, not even Ujjain, commonly supposed to be the 
poet’s home, is honoured in this manner. Vidisa was the 
imperial capital during the time of the Sunga king Agnimitia. 
Further, some incidents described in the works of Kalidasa 


Cf. Tvarh me prasada-snmukhi bhava cliam.li nityam-etSvad-eva mrgaye 
pratipaksa-hetoh ; 

Asdsyam-lfi-vigama-prabhrti p>ajdmarh sampatsyale na , ha u pop an 
n-Agnimitra : , . 

tO angry lady, may you always have a lovely face, being a\ouw ^ 
disposed towards me 1 ask for this much only from you M as 

this your co-wife [Malavika]. As for other things to ht ^ ' ccom- 

freedom of the subjects from calamities, they arc sure to he accom 

plished so long as Agnimitra is ruling.) 


whists 
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were probably suggested by the historical events of the Sunga 
age. Thus, Dillpa’s horse-sacrifice and the fight of young 
Raghu for the rescue of the sacrificial horse were probably 
the reflection of the horse-sacrifice performed by Pusyamitra 
and the defeat that his grandson, the boy prince Vasumitra, 
inflicted on the Yavanas (Greeks) who had captured the sacrifi¬ 
cial horse. Again, Kalidasa suggests in his Raghuvamsa (IV, 
60-61) that Raghu encountered the Yavanas in the Paraslka 
country. This points to the time of Agnimitra, as the Greeks 
were then ruling in Persia. Their empire in Asia collapsed 
some time after the end of that Sunga king’s reign. 8 
examination of the argument 

This theory, though based on plausible arguments, is not 
convincing. The last verse in the Malavikdgnimitra is not of 
the usual Bharatavdkya type. The Bharatavdkya is generally 
of universal application. The first half of the verse, on the 
othei hand, has a clear reference to the story of the play. 
The second half also, which a commentator takes to be the 
real Bharatavdkya, , is equally connected with the same story ; 
for Agnimitra says therein that there is nothing left to 
be desired, for so long as he is ruling, his subjects are sure to 
be protected from all calamities. There is thus no proper 
Bharatavdkya in that play and, therefore, no reference at all to 
the reigning prince. 

«he subsidiary arguments advanced to prop up this theory 
have little force. In the verse of the Meghaduta mentioned 
above, VidiSa is described not as an imperial capital but as 
the capital of the Dasarna country. The city continued to 
enjoy this honour long after the time of Agnimitra. In c . 
113 B.C. the Yavana king Antialcidas of Taxila sent an am¬ 
bassador named Heliodorus to the court of the Sunga king 
Bhagabhadra at Vidisa, where he erected a garuda-dhvaja (i.e., a 
column with an eagle capital) in honour of the god Vasudeva. 9 
Later, Vidisa became the capital of the Nagas as stated in the 

C. Kunhan Raja, “The Historical Background of the Works of Kali- 
9 {rasa,” Indian Historical Quarterly , XVUl (Calcutta, 1942V, pp. 128 f. 

R. C. Majumdar and A- D, Pusalkar, op> cit. y p H6. 
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Puranas. 10 That the city retained its importance down to the 
Gupta age is shown by the caves, sculptures and inset iptions at 
Udayagiri (Nlchair-giri of Kalidasa) on its outskirts. Again, 
Dillpa’s horse-sacrifice and Raghu’s fight for the rescue ol the 
sacrificial horse could as well have been suggested by similar 
events which occurred in the Gupta age. In describing the 
Yavanas as ruling in the Paraslka country Kalidasa was probably 
following the traditional stories current in his age. 

The arguments advanced to show that Kalidasa lived in the 
second century B.C. thus have little force. On the other hand, 
there are some weighty arguments which negate that view. 
As already stated, there is a persistent tradition that the poet 
lived in the court of a king who exterminated the Sakas and 
assumed the title of Vikramaditya. This description does not 
suit Agnimitra at all. There is no evidence to show that the 
Sunga king ever assumed such a title. Again, the foreign in¬ 
vaders against whom not he but his young son Vasunntia 
fought were not the Sakas, but the Yavanas (i.e., the Greeks). 
The theory that Kalidasa lived in the second century B.C. is 
thus wholly untenable. 


SECOND THEORY—FIRST CENTURY B.C. 


The theory that Kalidasa flourished in the first century B.C. 
has many supporters among Indian scholars, who have ad¬ 
vanced several arguments to substantiate their view. The most 
important of them are staled and critically examined below. 

(i) The poet’s patron Vikramaditya as founder of the era 
of 58 B C —Tradition says that Kalidasa lived in the court of 
the Vikramaditya who started the era of 58 B.C. The Kdlaka- 
chdryakathdnaka ,« a Jaina work of unknown date, Supports this 
tradition. It states that at the instance of the Jama teacher 
Kalaka, whose sister was abducted by Gardabhilla, king c I 
Ujjain, the Sakas invaded India, marched on Ujjain and made 
Gardabhilla prisoner. They established themselves there, ut 


10 Pargiter, The Parana Text of the Dynasties of the Kali Age (Oxford, 

i) H.'jacobGed l, Zeitschrifi der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gea llschaft , 
XXXIV 1880s pp. 247 f. 
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were later ousted by Vikramaditya, king of Malwa, who started 
his own era. The Kathasaritsagcira and the Brhatkathamahjari , 
two Sanskrit versions of the long lost Paisachl Brhatkathd of 
Ounadhya, also describe the conquests of a Vikramaditya, also 
called Visamaslla, son of Mahendraditya, whom some scholars 
identify with the founder of the Vikrama Saiiivat. 12 Further 
proof of the existence of a Vikramaditya in the first century B.C. 
is furnished by a gdthci 13 in the Prakrit anthology Gdthasaptasati 
of the Satavahana king Hfila (first century A.D.) which de¬ 
scribes his munificence. As Kalidasa is traditionally believed 
to have lived in the court of Vikramaditya, king of Malwa and 
founder of the Vikrama Samvat, he may be referred to the first 
century B.C. 


EXAMINATION OF THE ARGUMENT 

This argument also is far from convincing. The main objec¬ 
tion against it is that there is no conclusive proof of the existence 
of any Vikramaditya in the first century B.C. The era now 
associated with his name was originally known as Krla. li 
Vikrama’s name became connected with it for the first time in 
the 10th century A.D. The Kdlakdclidryakathdnaka is a late work 
of uncertain date. Its story of Vikrama is not likely to have a 
historical basis, for in the first century B.C. the region around 
Ujjain was included not in the kingdom of Gardabhilla but in 
that of the Satavahanas or Andhras as they are called in the 
Pur anas. None of the Satavahana kings assumed the title of 
Vikramaditya or started any era,* for all records of the dynasty 
are dated in regnal years. The Pur anas mention the Gardabhilla 
Dynasty, but they place its rise after the downfall of the 
Andhras (i.e., the Satavahanas) about the middle of the third 
century A.D. 15 Besides, they are altogether silent about the 
illustrious king Vikramaditya who, according to the Kdlakd- 
rharyakathanaka, was the son of Gardabhilla. 


K. M. Shembavanekar. The Glamour about the Guptas Bombay, 1^53), 
pp. 53 f. 

13 Cf. Samvahana-sufta-rasa-tosiena ilentena tuha hare lakkham ; Chalancna 
Vikkamuitta-chariam anusikkliiam tissd . (Gathasaptasati, p. 464). 

14 Epigraphia Indka , XXIII (1940), pp. 48 f. 

15 Pargiter, op . c/7., pp. 45-46. 
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The story of Visamaslla Vikramaditya, which occurs in the 
aforementioned 11th century Sanskrit versions of the Paisachl 


Bfhatkathdy is full of fanciful details 16 and is vitiated by the 
serious fault of anachronism. 17 As for the evidence of the 
Guthdsaptasati , the work has not conic down to us in its original 
form. Several gdthds were omitted and others inserted in their 
place from time to time. 18 The gathd describing the munificence 
of Vikramaditya may have reference to the Gupta king, 
Chandragupta II Vikramaditya, about whom similar stories 
were current in ancient times. 10 There is thus not an iota of 
evidence to prove that there was a king named Vikramaditya 
ruling from Ujjain in the first century B.C. 

(ii) The Pandyas ruling at Uragapura.—1\\ the sixth canto 
of the Raghukimsa which describes the svaymvara (self-choice 
of the husband) by Indumatl, there occur two verses (59 and 
60) which mention the Pandya king as ruling from Uragapura. 
Verse 63 suggests further that the Pandya king was supreme in 
the south. Again, verse 49 of the Raghuvamsa , canto IV, states 
that in the course of his dig-vijaya (conquest of quarters) Raghu 
defeated the Pandyas in the south. The description of the 
Pandyas given in these verses is evidently anachronistic. 
Kalidasa is probably referring to the political situation in South 
India which obtained in his own age. 

Uragapura, mentioned in the Raghuvamsa , VI, 59, as the 
capital of the Pandya king, is probably identical with Uraiyur 
(formerly Trichinapalli) in the Madras State. The Pandyas were 


16 The story not only mentions Vikramaditya’s victory over spirits and 
goblins but also his conquests of Aparanta ( North Konkan;, Daksina- 
patha (South India), Madhyadesa (Central India), Vanga (Bengal , 
Ariga, etc. This is contrary to the evidence of contemporary inscriptions- 

17 According to both the Kathdsaritsagara (XVIII, 1, 3-8) and the Brhat- 
kathumanjari (X, i, 2-12 the story of this Vi$ama£Ua Vikramaditya 
was narrated to Naravahanadatta- Naravahanadatta, son of Udayana 
and Vasavadatta, must have lived in the first half of the fifth century 
A.D. How could the story of Visamaslla Vikramaditya who lived four 
centuries later have been narrated to him ? This is a clear ease of 


anachronism. , r . . . ,, 

l* V. V. Mirashi, “The Date of the Gathasapta&atif Indian Histor t / 
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upreme in the south until they were overthrown by Karikala 
Choja about the first century A.D. This Choja king is said to 
have neglected Uraiyur and removed the capital to Kaverlpat- 
tana. This implies that Uraiyur was previously the capital of 
the Pandyas. The Pandyas regained their supremacy about the 
third century A.D., but their capital in that age was Madura, 
not Uraiyur. Since Kalidasa describes the Pandya king as su¬ 
preme in the south with his capital at Uragapura, he must have 
lived before Karikfila’s victory in the first century A.D. The 
poet may, therefore, be referred to the first century B.C. 20 


@L 


examination of the argument 

This argument also is not conclusive. There is no clear 
evidence to show that Uraiyur was ever the capital of the 
Pandyas. On the other hand, according to tradition, Madura 
was always the capital of the dynasty from before the time of 
the goddess-queen Mi'naksI, i.e., from time immemorial. The 
Tamil name of Madura is, no doubt, AJavay which means a 
snake ; but if Uragapura mentioned in the Raghuvamsa , VI, 59, 
is on this ground taken to refer to Madura, the argument will 
lose all force, since Madura continued to be the capital of the 
Pandyas for a long time, both before and after the beginning of 
the Christian era. 21 Kalidasa’s reference to it cannot, therefore, 
give any indication about his date. 

(iii) Detailed references in the Malavikagnimitra to exeats of 
the Suhga age .—There are several incidents and details men¬ 
tioned in the Mdlavikdgnimitrd which show that the poet had 
intimate knowledge about the age" of the Suriga king Agnimitra. 
The hero of this play is, for instance, represented as having two 
queens, DharinI and Iravatl. Two subordinate heroines in one 
and the same play are nowhere noticed in Sanskrit literature. 
So they were probably historical characters. Again, Pusya- 
mitra bears the title Send pat i even after he had overthrown the 
last Maurya king, usurped his throne, and instituted a horse- 


20 C. V. Vaidya, ‘The Pandyas and the Date of Kalidasa,” A nnals of 
the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, II, pp. 63 f. 

21 K. G. Sankara, “Mr. Vaidya’s Date for Kalidasa,’* Annals of the Bhan¬ 
darkar Oriental Research Institute, If, PP- 189 f 
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sacrifice. This appears strange, but that it is historically true 
is now known from a Sunga inscription, from Ayodhya. 22 
Further, VIrasena, brother of queen DharinI, who was Agni- 
mitra’s Warden of the Marches on the southern border of his 
kingdom, is described in the play as inferior in caste (varnavara). 
This detaii is in no way necessary for the action of the play 
and seems to have been introduced only because it was well 
known in the time of the poet. These incidents and refer¬ 
ences are not such as could have survived for a long time in 
popular recollection. They therefore indicate that Kalidasa must 
have lived not long after the time of the Sunga king Agnimitra 
(second century B.C.). 23 


EXAMINATION OF TUL ARGUMENT 

This argument also has not much force. We have some 
other instances in which similar details have survived a much 
longer time in popular recollection. To take only one instance, 
the Purdnas mention that Pusyamitra, the general of the last 
Maurya king Brhadratha, killed his master and usurped the 
throne, 21 but they give no information about when it was done. 
This is furnished for the first time by the Harsacharita of Bana, 
which tells us that Pusyamitra did the foul deed when the 
Maurya king was inspecting his army. If such details about 
the Maurya age could survive down to the time of Bana (seventh 
century A.D.), it should cause no surprise if similar ones about 
the succeeding Sunga age continued in popular recollection 
until the time of Kalidasa, who, at the lowest estimate, flourished 
two centuries earlier than Bana. 

(iv) Parallelisms in the works of Asvaghosa— Since the 
publication of Asvaghosa’s Buddhacharita and Saundaramnda 
the attention of scholars has been drawn to the parallelisms in 
the works of that poet and Kalidasa. On this question, opinion 
has been very sharply divided. Some have accepted the 
following view of Cowell : “I can hardly doubt that Kalidasa’s 


-- Epigraphia Indica, XXII (1933), p- 57. 

-3 s. M. Paranjape, The Mdlavikagnimilra of Kalidasa 
Introduction, pp 13 f. 

24 Pargiter, op. cit., p. 31. 


(Poona, 1918., 
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finished picture was suggested by the rough but vigorous out¬ 
lines in Asvaghosa ; he was the Buddhist Ennius who gave the 
first inspiration to the Hindu Virgil.” 25 As Asvaghosa was a 
court-poet of the Kusana king Kaniska, who is generally held 
to have lived in the first century A.D., Kalidasa, according to 
these scholars, must have lived in some later century of the 
Christian era. Others, on the other hand, have advocated the 
opposite view. S. R. Ray, for instance, has observed, “The 
suspicion is unavoidable that the ideas are borrowed (by 
Asvaghosa) from Kalidasa in whose works they all occur, but 
the context being different, their combination in Asvaghosa has 
produced a heterogeneous mass.” 26 Scholars who held this view 
place Kalidasa before Asvaghosa and declare themselves in 
favoui of the first century B C. theory of the former’s date. 


EXAMINATION OF THE ARGUMENT 


Parallelism is of two kinds: (i) that of situations and (ii) 
that of ideas. As regards the former, we have indeed some 
instances of it in the works of the two poets. Sundarl, for 
instance, lamenting for her husband who had decided to 
ienounce the world,*" has her parallel in Rati who grieved over 
the burning of her lord Madana. 28 Again town-ladies throng 
to the windows of their mansions on the streets of Kapilavastu 
to have a look at prince Gautama 29 as they do when Aja enters 
Kundinapura, 30 or when Siva enters Osadhiprastha, 31 the 
capital of Himalaya. But as such situations have been described 
by several other Sanskrit poets alsd, they furnish no conclusive 
proof of borrowing. The same is the case with the parallelism 
of ideas ; for there can be no monopoly of them in the realm of 
literature. But when the parallelism extends to expression also, 

1° E. B. Cowell, The Buddhacharita ^Oxford, 1893), pp. x f. 

S- R. Ray ..Kalidasa's A bh ijnma-Sak uni alam (Calcutta, 1922 , Introduc¬ 
tion, p. 27. For a fuller discussion of this matter see Kshetrcschandra 
Cbattopadhyaya, “The Date of Kalidasa” in the Allahabad University 
Studies (Allahabad, 1926), pp. 84 f. 

~ 7 Saundarananda , canto VI, vv. 13 f. 
f Kumdrasambhava ) canto IV, vv. I f. 

3:1 Buddhacharita , canto III, vv- 13 f. 

30 Raghuvarii&a, canto VII, vv. 5 f. 

1 Kumdrasanibhava , canto VII, vv. 56 f. 
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the charge of borrowing may well be levied. There ale indeed 
some striking instances of parallelism both in ideas and their 
expression in the works of the two poets. The expression na 
yayau na tasthau, for instance, occurs in both the Saundarananda 
(IV, 42) and the Kumarasambhava (V, 85). Take, again, navaih 
vavo diptam-idam vapus-clta in the Buddhacharita (X, 4), which 
differs but little from nava/ii r ayah kdnlam-idani vapus-clta in the 
Raghuvamsa (II, 47). More instances of this type can also be 
cited. The close similarity not .only in ideas but also in expres¬ 
sions in such cases leaves little room for doubt that one of them 
must have been suggested by the other. It is, however, difficult 
to decide who is the borrower. Asvaghosa’s works lack the 
elegance and finish of those of Kalidasa, but while sonic would 
attribute this defect to the priority of Asvaghosa, others would 
refer it to the inferiority of his poetic genius. Unless we find 
some objective proof of borrowing by one or the other, this 
matter cannot be decided convincingly. A critical perusal of 
the works of the two authors has disclosed an instance of this 
type, 32 to which we shall now turn. 

Asvaghosa has used prclg-eva in some places to convey the 
meaning of “how much more” or “how much less.” See, e.g., 
the Buddhacharita, IV, 10 ; IV, 81, etc. The expression occurs 
occasionally in Buddhist works like the Jatakamdld of Arya- 
sura, 33 but is wholly unknown to Hindu authors. It has, there¬ 
fore, not been included in any classical Sanskrit lexicon. But, 
strange as it might appear, it occurs in a verse of Kalidasa’s 
Rtusamhara (VI, 23). As the expression was wholly unknown 
to Sanskrit commentators, they have not been able to explain it 
satisfactorily. The use of this peculiar Buddhistic expression in 
Kalidasa’s Rtusamhara suggests that he lived some lime after 
Buddhist authors began to use Sanskrit for popularizing their 
religion. This must have happened after the rise of Mahayana 
Buddhism in the first century A.D. 34 It is well known that 

t his was first pointed out in my Marathi book Kalidasa (Nagpur, 1934;, 

32 See Jatakamdld (Harvard Oriental Series, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

1891), p. 51, passim. 

3! Majumdar and Pusalkar, op. cit., p. 387. 
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early Buddhist authors wrote in Pali, but later ones, in view of 
the popularity of Sanskrit in their days, adopted the classical 
language for their works. Kalidasa, who must have been con¬ 
versant with the works of previous Buddhist authors, may have 
unconsciously used the expression prdg-eva in his early work, 
viz., the Rtusamhara , but later, when he realized that the 
expression was peculiarly Buddhistic, he seems to have avoided 
it scrupulously. Hence it is nowhere noticed in his later works. 
Kalidasa must therefore have lived later than Asvaghosa, who 
is one of the earliest writers of Mahayana Buddhism. 

(v) The Bhitci medallion. —This terracotta medallion was 
discovered in the excavations at Bhita near Allahabad in 1909- 
1910. 35 It is supposed to depict a scene from Kalidasa’s Sakun- 
tala « 36 “In the two men on the quadriga in the centre of the 
medallion we may perhaps see King Dusyanta and his 
charioteer who are being entreated by a hermit not to kill the 
antelope which has taken refuge in Kanva’s hermitage. Wc note 
also the hermit’s hut and, in front of it, a girl watering the 
trees in which we may recognize Sakuntala, the heroine of the 
play.” As this medallion is said to resemble in style the relief 
work on the gateways at Sanchl, which is referred to about the 
latter half of the first century B.C., the Sakuntala of Kalidasa, 
on which the scene is based, must have been written, at the 
latest, in the first half of the same century. 37 

EXAMINATION OF THE ARGUMENT 

This argument also is by no means conclusive. In the first 
place the date of the medallion is not quite certain. Secondly, 
the interpretation of it given above is open to several objections. 
The antelope is not shown running before the horses. It can¬ 
not be urged that, there being no space before the chariot, the 
artist has shown the antelope below ; for we have there 
two antelopes, not one as in the Sakuntala , and they too are not 


3{J See Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of India for 1909-1910. 
p. 40. 

80 For a clear reproduction of the medallion see Rapson, The Cambridge 
History of India. Vol. 1 London. 1935), pi. XXIX. 

37 K. G. Sankara, “The Date of Kalidasa,’ Indian Historical Quarterly , 
I (Calcutta, 1925), pp. 309 f. 
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running for their lives but leisurely sporting near the tank. The 
fantail peacock nearby also shows that the presence of the 
chariot has caused no fright among the denizens of the forest. 
So the terracotta plaque does not depict the opening scene of 
the Sdkuntala. On the other hand, it seems to represent an 
incident in the early life of Gautama Buddha when he was 
being taken in a chariot to a garden outside the city of Kapila- 
vastu for the diversion of his mind. The rickety figure in 
front of the charoit is the old man whom Gautama saw on the 
way. Several such scenes from the life of Gautama are depict¬ 
ed on the gateways of Sanchj, whereas we have no other 
instance of a dramatic scene being depicted on stone or 
terracotta plaque. 3 *- 

The theory that Kalidasa lived in the first century B.C. has 
thus no valid grounds to support it. 

THIRD THEORY—THIRD CENTURY A.D. 

Mr. D. V. Ketkar, a noted astronomer of Bijapur, has tried 
to prove that Kalidasa lived c. A.D. 280. His argument may 
briefly be stated as follows : 

Verse 43 of the sixteenth canto of the Raghuvamsa states that 
summer had set in so that very thin garments that could be 
blown away by the breath had to be worn. The next verse 
(XVI, 44) describes the summer solstice in the following words: 
“When the Sun returned near the ayana marked by Agastya 
(Canopus)” [i.e., at the time of the summer solstice] “the North 
caused a flow of the Himalayan snow as though it was a flow 
of her own tears, cool with joy.” 3y This verse shows that in the 
time of Kalidasa the daksindyana (summer solstice) occurred 
near the ecliptic mark of the star Agastya (Canopus). Both 
the Suryasiddhanta and Varahamihira’s Pahchasiddhdntika* 0 give 
Agastya a longitude of 90 degrees. Now, Varahamihira tells 




39 


au 


10 


K. C. Chattopadhyaya, who believes in the first century B.C. theory, 
also finds the evidence of the Bhi[a medallion unconvincing. Sec 
Allahabad University Studies , 11 1926), pp. 157 f. 

A if as tya-ch inhdd-avanat samipam dig-uttard bhdsvati sam-nivftte ; 
Ananda sitdnuva bd$pa-v}stith hima-scuiim Baimavatim sasarja. Raghu 
vamsa, XVI, 44. r n , 

Cf. Agastyo Mithum-fmtagah. Suryasiddhanta , VIII, 10. See also Pahcha - 
siddhdntikd ., XIV, 40. 
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us that formerly (i.e., at the time of the Vedafigajyotisa , 1400 
B.C.) the summer solstice occurred in the middle of Aslesa, 
i.e., at 113.3 degrees from the first point of naksatrci Asvinl, 
and that in his time it had receded twenty-seven degrees and, 
therefore, occurred in the middle of Punarvasu. 41 The summer 
solstice thus occurred in the time of Varahamihira (c. A.D. 
520) at 86*7 degrees from the first point of Asvinl. We have 
seen above that in the time of Kalidasa it occurred at 90 degrees 
from .the first point of Asvinl. Since the precession of equinox¬ 
es occurs at the rate of one degree in 72 years, the difference 
of (90-86.7=)3.3 degrees between the summer solstices of the 
time of Kalidasa and Varahamihira indicates that the former 
lived about 240 years before the latter, i.e., in (520-240=) 
A.D. 280. Kalidasa must therefore have lived in the latter half 
of the third century A.D. 42 


EXAMINATION OF TIIE ARGUMENT 

This argument, though based on exact astronomical calcula¬ 
tions, does not appear to be quite conclusive. It is doubtful 
if the poet is mentioning the actual point of the daksinayana 
(summer solstice) in the Raghuvamsa , XVI, 44. In Indian 
mythology, Agastya is supposed to reside in the south as 
Kubera does in the north. 43 Kalidasa refers to this popular 
belief in the Raghuvamsa , IV, 44, also, where he describes the 
south as resorted to by Agastya. In the present verse (Raghu- 
vcimsiL XVI, 44) he probably means to convey only the southern 
ayatia (summer solstice) by the' expression Agastya-chinhad- 
ayanat samipam (near the ayana marked by Agastya). 44 He 
may noi have had in mind the technical meaning of the actual 
point of the daksinayana, being 90 degrees from the first point 
of the naksatra Asvinl. Besides, if he had intended to state 
the exact point of the summer solstice, he would have, like 

41 fyhatkamhits, m, 1-2. 

42 D. V. Ketkar, “Date of Kalidasa,” Annals of the Dhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute , XXXVI Poona, 1955; , pp. 150 f. 

43 Cf. Raghuvamsa, IV, 06. 

44 Sanskrit commentators have understood the description in this very 
manner. See extracts from several commentaries cited by Mr. Nandar- 
gikar in his edition of the Raghuvathsa Bombay, 1897), Notes, p. 333, 
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Varahamihira, probably mentioned its position in the asterism 
of Punarvasu, rather than near the star Agastya. 45 Again, the 
change in the solstice occurs very slowly at the rate of one 
degree in 72 years. Tt is hardly such as can be easily noticed 
in the course of 100 or 125 years. So this evidence does not 
absolutely preclude the view that the poet lived in the Gupta 
age (r. A.D. 400). We must remember that though Kalidasa 
had a fair knowledge of astronomy, he was above all a poet 
and not an astronomer. It would, therefore, be futile to expect 
an exact knowledge of astronomical phenomena from him 
and to calculate his date from astronomical references in his 
works. 

FOURTH THEORY-FIFTH CENTURY A.D. 

While describing the conquests of Raghu, Kalidasa says 
that the great king defeated the Hunas on the banks of the 
Vaiiksu in the north, where saffron is cultivated (Raghuvamsa, 
IV, 66-68). Kslrasvamin, a commentator of the Amarakosa, 
identifies this northern country with Bactria. 40 The river Vanksfl 
must therefore be identical with the Oxus, which flows through 
Bactria. Now, the Hunas were in Transoxiana c. A.D. 420. 
Sir Aurel Stein says, “By the middle of the fifth century this 
race” (the Ephthalites), “of probably Turkish origin, had 
founded a powerful empire in the Oxus Basin, whence they 
carried their conquests down to Gandhara and beyond the 
Indus in the south and as far as Khotan and Karashahr in the 
east.” 47 The Hunas invaded India towards the end of Kumara- 
gupta’s reign, but received a crushing defeat at the hands of 
the crown-prince Skandagupta. Kalidasa must have written 
his verses about the Hunas shortly after A.D. 450, the date of 
the establishment of the Huna empire in the Oxus Basin, but 
before A.D. 455-456, the date of the Girnar rock inscription 
which records their defeat by Skandagupta. The poet must, 


40 


47 


From the same reference in the Raghuvamsa, XVI, 44, P. C. Scngupta 

calculates 'he date of the poet as 550 A D- See his Ancient India 
Chronology Calcutta University, 1947), pp. 265-266. _ 

See the Amarako.ia with the commentary of Ksirasvamm, 

K. G. Oka (Poona, 1913 , p. 110. 

Sir Aurel Stein, Ancient Khotan, chap. Til, p. 58. 
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therefore, have lived about the middle of the fifth century 
A.D. 48 


EXAMINATION OF THE ARGUMENT 

This argument has not much weight. The description of 
the Hunas in the verses in question is too vague to be useful 
for exact chronological calculation. Besides, the Hunas are 
known to have invaded the country north of Oxus much before 
A.D. 420 since they drove the Yueh-chis or the Kusanas 
south of that river c. A.D. 140. Kalidasa, who shows consider¬ 
able knowledge of this region, is not likely to have been wholly 
ignorant about their movements till the establishment of their 
kingdom in the Oxus valley in A.D. 450. 

FIFTH THEORY- SIXTH CENTURY A.D. 

According to Max Muller, Kalidasa must have lived in the 
sixth century A.D. when there was a renaissance of Sanskrit 
learning during the reign of King Vikramaditya who obtained 
a victory over the £akas in the battle of Korur. This theory is 
now shown to be untenable. Still, the poet is placed by some in 
the same century on other grounds. They may be briefly stated 
as follows : 

(i) Contemporaneity of Yasodharman Vikramaditya , Pravara - 
sena of Kashmir and Matrgupta.— According to the Chinese 
pilgrim Yuan Chwang, who travelled in India from A.D. 629 
to 645, there reigned in Mo-la-p’o (Malwa), sixty years before, 
King Slladitya of great administrative ability and of rare 
kindness and compassion. 49 From the Rdjataranginl of 
Kalhana we learn that King Vikramaditya of Ujjain placed his 
learned friend and poet Matrgupta on the throne of Kashmir. 50 
After Vikramaditya’s death, Matrgupta relinquished the throne, 
and Pravarasena, who was the rightful heir, succeeded him. 
He founded the town of Pravarapura. From Yuan Chwang’s 
account this event seems to have occurred in the sixth century 


18 Sec K. B. Pathak’s Introduction to his edition of the Mcghaduta Poona, 

1916), pp. viii f. 

4!) Thomas Walters, On Yuan Chwang*s Travels in India London. 1904), 
11,242. 

4,<) Kalhana, Rdjatarangini fed. Stein), canto III, vv. 186 f. 
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A.D. So this Vikramaditya is probably identical with the Siladitya 
of Yuan Cliwang. The Rajataranginf further tells us that this 
Vikramaditya obtained a victory over the Sakas. Now, there 
was a powerful king, named Yasodharman, ruling over Mahva 
in the sixth century A.D. He inflicted a crushing defeat on 
the Huna king Mihirakula and ruled over a kingdom which 
was larger than that of the Guptas. 51 This Yasodharman is 
probably identical with the Siladitya of Yuan Cliwang and the 
Vikramaditya of Kalhana. Matrgupta, whom he placed on 
the throne of Kashmir, is the same as the celebrated poet 
Kalidasa. Pravarasena, who succeeded him on the throne 
of Kashmir, is the reputed author of the Prakrit kdvya Setuhan- 
dha. According to a tradition recorded by a commentator, 
this work was really composed by Kalidasa for Pravarasena by 
the order of Vikramaditya. 52 So Vikramaditya, Pravarasena 
and Kalidasa lived in the same age which must be the sixth 
century of the Christian era. 53 


examination of the argument 

This argument is open to several objections. Firstly, Mo- 
la-p’o described by Yuan Chwang is not likely to be Malwa. 
As Vincent Smith has shown, it comprised the basin ol the 
river Mahi, with the region to the east of the Sabarmati and a 
portion of the hilly tract of Southern Rajputana, perhaps extend¬ 
ing as far east as Ratlam. 54 The capital of this territory was 
not Ujjain, for the Chinese pilgrim has mentioned the country 
of Ujjain separately. Further, the Siladitya of the pilgrim 
was certainly different from Yasodharman of Malwa. Levi has 
identified him with Siladitya I of Valabhi. The Rdjatarahgitu 
written in the twelfth century A.D. has been proved to be 
unreliable for the history of ancient times. If Yasodharman 
had assumed the title of Vikramaditya, he would have certain y 


See his Mandasor inscriptions. Flee 'i a { 50 f 

Kings and their Successors (Calcutta, I 8881 , pp. 142 •• - • Bombay, 

Pravarasena, Setubandha (ed. Sivadatta, Parab and I ansikar, 

K. 3 k! Lie and S. K. Oka, How to Fix tlie P r fr eS ( BombaT ^22)! pp- 
Raiidfisn," Vicidhajnanavistfira 1 Marathi', CIII (.Hon . 
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mentioned it in his inscriptions like his other titles, Rajadhiraja 
and Paramesvara. He cannot also be described as Scikdri 
(the enemy of the Sakas), for in the sixth century A.D. there 
were no Sakas or Scythians ruling in India whom he could 
have vanquished. If Matrgupta had been identical with 
Kalidasa, Kalhana would not have failed to mention it in the 
long account of Matrgupta’s life which he has given in the 
Rajatarartgini (III, 130-320). Matrgupta is not likely to have 
written, the Setubandha for Pravarasena, for (i) Kalhana makes 
no mention of his authorship ; (ii) Vikramaditya was hostile 
to Pravarasena and is not therefore likely to have asked Matr- 
gnpta to compose the work for him ; and (iii) Matrgupta, who 
abdicated the throne of Kashmir on the death of his patron 
Vikramaditya, left immediately for Banaras, not heeding Pra¬ 
varasena s importunities to stay on in Kashmir. The identi¬ 
fications proposed are therefore wholly unfounded. 

(ii) Reference to Dinnaga in the Meghaduta .—In the 
Meghaduta (verse 14) the Yaksa asks the Cloud-Messenger 
to proceed to the north, avoiding contact with the massive 
trunks of the quarter-elephants (dinndgas). According to the 
commentators, Daksinavartanatha (12th century) and Malli- 
natha (14th century), Kalidasa here has a dig at Dinnaga who 
used to point out faults in his works. Dinnaga, the well- 
known Buddhist philosopher, lived in the sixth century A.D. 
Kalidasa, who was his contemporary, must therefore have 
lived in the same century. 
examination of the argument 

This argument also does, not bear scrutiny. As Keith has 
observed, the play on words on which it is based is not at all in 
Kalidasa’s manner."’ 0 Earlier commentators like Vallabharaja 
UOih century) make no mention of it. 56 Again, even if 
Kalidasa had his literary opponent in mind, he would not have 
refeired to him in the plural as in the present verse. Besides, 

^ A. B. Keith, Sanskrit Drama (Oxford. 1924), p. 145. 
otriradeva (9th century) also does not take notice of this legend. V. G. 

I aranjape, on the other hand, believes that Daksinavartanatha’s 
,nter P r et a tion had a historical foundation. See his edition of the 
Meghaduta Poona, 1935 , Introduction, pp. x f. 
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Dinnaga is known only as a philosopher. He is not likely to 
have busied himself finding fault with literary works. Even 
granting that the Buddhist philosopher is covertly referred 
to in the verse, it cannot justify a late date for Kalidasa , foi 
according to many scholars, Dinnaga lived about A.D. 400. 
His teacher Vasubandhu was probably a minister of the Gupta 
king Samudragupta and lived in c. A.D. 350.’' If Kalidasa 
was Dinnaga’s contemporary and rival, he should be referred 
to the fourth rather than to the sixth century A.D. 

(iii) Veiled reference to the Kalachuris in the Raghuvamsa — 
The description of Indumatl’s svayarhvara in the sixth canto 
of the Roghuvamsa shows that there was, in the time of 
Kalidasa, no supreme power either in North or South India. 
Verses 38-43 of that canto relate to Pratipa of the Kartavlrya 
lineage, who had his capital at Mahi?mati girded by the 
Narmada. This is a clear reference to the Kalachuri dynasty 
which was ruling at MahismatT. Krsna, the founder of this 
dynasty, could not have seized power prior to A.D. 550. 68 He 
may have assumed the title of Pratipa mentioned in the 
Raghuvamsa. If this surmise is correct, Kalidasa could not 
have composed the sixth canto of the Raghuvamsa before A.D. 
550. He may have lived in the second and third quarters of 
the sixth century A.D. 58 


EXAMINATION OF THF. ARGUMENT 

This argument is a mere conjecture. There is absolutely no 
evidence to show that the Kalachuri king Krsna ever assumed 
the title of Pratipa or that. Kalidasa was referring to the con¬ 
temporary Kalachuri king. It may be noted in this connection 
that the poet mentions the mountain Trikuta in the description 
of Raghu’s digvijaya in canto IV of the Raghuvamsa. Ti ikuta, 
which is a hill bordering the Nasik District on the vvest, K 
came important with the rise of the 1 raikutaka dynas y in 


Ibid., p. ix. • . , , . ... traiArhuri venr 34/ 

The charter of his son Sarikaragaria is dated in the Kai. 

(A.D. 596-597;. . „-, iH asa More Accu- 

D R. Bhandarkar. “Can We Fix the Dale of K, (Poona, 

lately ?”, Annals of the bhandarkar Oriental Reseat 
1927', Vril, pp. 200 f. 
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first quarter of the fifth century A.D. 60 It would therefore be 
equally possible to argue that since Kalidasa mentions Trikuta, 
he must have lived when the Traikutakas were ruling in Maha¬ 
rashtra, Konkan and Gujarat in the fifth century A.D. 

(iv) Astronomical references in Kalidasa's works .—Professor 
P. C. Sengupta has tried to determine the date of Kalidasa from 
certain time-indications in his works. 61 They may be stated as 
follows : 

(a) Verse 2 of the Meghaduta states that the Yaksa saw a 
cloud on Ramagiri on the last day of the month Asadha. The 
monsoon was then close at hand. 02 His period of exile was to 
end four months later when the god Visnu was to rise from 
his couch of the serpent Sesa 63 (i.e., on the Nth lunar day of 
the bright fortnight of Kartika). These references show that 
the Yaksa saw the cloud on the 11th tit hi of the bright fort¬ 
night of the lunar month A?adha. It was the last day of the 
solar Asadha and was also the day of the summer solstice, as 
the monsoon was to commence immediately the next day, which 
was the first day of Nabhas or Sravana, the initial month of the 
rainy season. From the calculation of this astronomical in¬ 
formation Professor Sengupta has concluded that the only day 
’ that satisfied these three conditions was 20 July, 541. He 
therefore places Kalidasa in about the middle of the sixth 
century A.D. 


EXAMINATION OF THE ARGUMENT 

The main objection to this argument is that Kalidasa has 
nowhere referred to a solar month in any of his works. Solar 
months are conspicuous by' their absence not only in Sanskrit 
hterature but also in Indian inscriptions. What the poel intend¬ 
ed to convey was that the Yak§a saw the cloud on the last 
day of the purnimdnta lunar month Asadha. Sravana, the first 


J Indradatta, the founder of the Traikufaka dynasty, lived c. A.D. 415- 
440, since a grant of his son Dahrasena is dated in the Kalachuri year 
207 (A.D. 456-4^7;. Sec V. V. Mirashi, Inscriptions of the Kalachuri - 
Chedi Era (New Delhi, 1955), pp. 22 f. 

\ P- C Sengupta, Ancient Indian Chronology [Calcutta, 1947), pp. 263 f. 

* Meghaduta (ed. K. B. Pathak, Poona, 1916), v. 4. 

63 lbid. t v . 115. 
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month of the rainy season, was to commence the next day. The 
period of the Yaksa’s exile was to end nearly four months 
thereafter on the 11th tithi of the bright fortnight of Kartika. 
This appears to be the natural interpretation of the verses in 
question, though the astronomical data are insufficient for 
calculation. 


(b) The second time-indication which has furnished Pro¬ 
fessor Sengupta with astronomical data occurs in the Sakuntala, 
Act VII, verse 22. In this verse Dushyanta employs an astro¬ 
nomical illustration to describe his final union with his beloved 
Sakuntala whom he had previously repudiated through the 
influence of the curse pronounced by the sage Durvasa. 
says to Sakuntala, “It is by good luck that you, my darling, 
stand before me whose gloom of delusion has been broken 
by recollection even as the star RohinT is conjoined with the 
moon at the end of an eclipse.” 64 Professor Sengupta thinks 
that the poet is referring here to an actual total eclipse of the 
moon, at the end of which there was conjunction of the planet 
with the star RohinT (Aldebaran). On the basis of these data, 
he has come to the conclusion that the eclipse must have 
occurred on 8 November, A.D. 542. It commenced at 
8:36 p.m. on that day and ended at 0:20 a.m. of the Ujjain 
mean time on 9 November, when the moon was in con¬ 
junction with the star RohinI. 6:> This eclipse fixes the date of 
Kalidasa at about the middle of the sixth century A.D. 

Professor Sengupta has taken the poetic illustration in the 
Sakuntala, VII, 22, too literally. The close conjunction of the 
moon and RohinT is always a lovely sight. Kalidasa seems to 
have been very fond of looking at it. He has referred to it in 
his other work Vikramorvasiyci also. 66 It is used in the present 
verse to describe the final union of Dusyanta and Sakuntala. 
As the mind of Dusyanta was previously clouded by delusion, 
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IT. Smrti-hhinna nwha-tamaso <U$iyu pramukhe sthit-asi me sumuklu : 
pardg-unte sauna sanwpagata RohinJ yogam. 

P. C. Sengupta, op. cit ., pp. 270 f. . ~ ..uhnno. Vikra - 

I eso Rohitjhsamjoeoa ahiatii sohadi bhaavtithtnUMim- j \< t ahum 

nnntLuya (ed. S. P. P;mdit. Bombay. 1401 ; I?', aiiautu»» anup- 

Icvada-mihunarii Rohini-mia-lancfihana/n sakhk iii-k in 
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so was the moon completely eclipsed before its conjunction with 
Rohlni. We need not suppose that the illustration was suggest¬ 
ed to the poet by the sight of an actual eclipse of the moon. 

There are some other time-references in Kalidasa’s works 
which have been calculated by Professor Sengupta, but their 
evidence is equally unconvincing. 

(v) Contemporaneity with Vardhamihira .—The Jyotirvidd- 
bharana states in its last chapter (XXII, 20) that the work was 
composed by Kalidasa, who was one of the “nine gems” of the 
couit of Vikramaditya, the enemy of the Sakas. One of these 
gems was the well-known astronomer Varahamihira. He 
lived about A.D. 550, as he mentions Aryabhatta (A.D. 499) by 
name and is himself mentioned by Brahmagupta (A.D. 628). 
According to Amaraja, the commentator of Brahmagupta’s 
Klumdakhddyaka, Varahamihira died in A.D. 587. 67 His con¬ 
temporary Kalidasa may therefore be placed in the sixth 
century A.D. 


EXAMINATION OF THE ARGUMENT 

This argument is equally weak. The Jyotirviddbharana is a 
late work of about the twelfth century A.D. It could not have 
been composed by Kalidasa as its language is grammatically 
faulty. Besides, the nine learned men, the so-called nine gems 
of Vikramaditya’s court, did not even live in the same age, 
much less were they proteges of the same king. The statement 
in the Jyotirviddbharana is thus useless for historical purposes. 

We have seen so far that none of the foregoing theories is 
convincing. We now submit our own theory as to the period 
when the poet lived and wrote. 

SIXTH THEORY—c. A.D. 400 

^Ve have inferred above, on the evidence of Bana's Harsa - 
chatita and the Aiholc inscription of Pulakcsin II, that Kalidasa 
must have lived before the seventh century A.D. A further 
indication of this is furnished by the Mandasor inscription 
dated in the Malwa year 529 (A.D. 473-474), which records the 
restoration in that year of a Sun-temple previously constructed 


P- C. Sengupta, op, cit p. 276. 
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by a guild of silk-weavers in the Malwa year 49 j> (A.D. 437- 
438). f8 The poet Vatsabhatti who composed the commemoiative 
prasasti has imitated in it the ideas in some verses from 
Kalidasa’s Meghaduta and Rtusamhara. See, for instance, 

Kalidasa, Meghaduta, verse 66 : 

Vidyutvantam lalita-vanitah s-eiidra-cliapam sa-chitrah 

sangitaya prahata-murajah snigdha-gambhira-ghosham 
Antas-toyam manimaya-bhuvas*tuhgam-abhramlih-agrdb 
prdsddas-tvam tulayitutn-alam yatra tais-tair-viseshaih 
(The Yaksa says to the Cloud-Messenger : [There is my 
house in that Alaka] where palaces can stand comparison with 
you in various particulars-their lovely ladies resemble your 
lightning, their pictures your rainbow, their drums beaten for 
concert your pleasant deep thunder, their jewelled floors the 
drops of water inside you and their terraces towering up to the 

clouds your great height.) 

Vatsabhatti, Mandasor inscription, verse 10 : 

Chalat-patakany-abala-sanathany-atyrthc-sukluny-adhik- 

onnatani 

Tadil-lata-chitra-sit-abhra-ku(a-tuly-opamdndni grihani yatra 

([The silk-weavers reached that town of Dasapural] where 
houses had waving flags and [lovely] ladies, [and] were very 
white and extremely lofty, resembling the peaks of white 
clouds variegated with creeperlike [flashes ofj lightning.) 

Both these verses contain the same comparison of lofty 
houses with clouds, but while Kalidasa carries it to its fullest 
extent, mentioning the several particulars in which the two 
resemble each other, Vatsabhatti could mention only two points 
of similarity. He was not unaware of the other points, foi he 
has mentioned in the next verse (11) the details he had left out, 
viz , the decorating pictures and music. This leaves no dou t 
that Vatsabhatti had Kalidasa’s verse before him when he wrote 
the description of the house in Dasapura. 

Take, again, the following description of winter m 
Rtusamhara and compare it with that in the sam- 

d Fleet, op. cit., pp. 79 f. 
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inscription of Vatsabhatti-Kalidasa, Rtusamhdra , canto V, 
verses 2 and 3 : 

Niruddha-vatayana-mandir-odararii hutdsano bhdnumato gabha- 

stayah 

Gururii vdsamsy-abcilah sa-yauvanah pray anti kale-tra janasya 

sevyatam [2] 

Na chandanam c handr a-man chi-sit akuh na harmya-prishthani 

sarad-indu-nirmalam 

A a v ay avail sandra-tushdra-sitald janasya chittam ramayanti 

sdmpratam [3] 

(In this season the following become enjoyable to the 
people : the inner appartments of houses with the windows 
closed, fire, the rays of the sun, thick garments and youthful 
women, [v. 2]) 

(Neither the sandal-paste cooling like the rays of the moon, 
nor the terrace of a mansion bright like the autumnal moon, 
noi the breezes cold with dense frost please now the minds of 
men. [v. 3]) 

Vatsabhatti, Mandasor inscription, verse 31 : 

Rtimd-sandtha-bhavan-odara-bhdskar-drhsu-vahni-pratdpa - 

subhage jala-lina-mine 

C hand) -dmsu-harmya-tala-chandana-tdlavjrinta-hdr-o pabhoga- 

rahite h imadagdha- pad me 

(In [the season ol winter] which appears pleasant with 
houses full of beautiful women, the rays of the sun and the 
warmth of fire, when the fish conceal themselves inside water, 
and when the rays of the moon, terraces of houses, sandal-paste, 
palm-fans, and pearl-necklaces give no pleasure and when the 
water-lilies wither through'frost) 

^ will be noticed that while Kalidasa has devoted two 
Verses to fhe description of winter, mentioning in the first the 
things that become very enjoyable and in the second those that 
ptove unpleasant, Vatsabhatti has combined both in a single 
veise. The description is otherwise almost identical. Now, 
Vatsabhatti was a mediocre poet. The prasasti which, accord* 
m g to his own statement, he composed “with great effort” 
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discloses several defects. 61 ' He must, therefore, have been the 
borrower. Kalidasa, whose ideas he imitated, must therefore 
have lived before him, i.e., before c. A.D. 450. 

Let us next try to fix the upper limit of the poet’s date. 
Kalidasa seems to have studied very carefully the Kamasutra of 


Vatsyayana. He has derived several suggestions for the first act 
of his S&kuntala from Vatsyayana’s work. 70 Take, again, (he 
following sutras from the latter work : 

Svasrii-svasura-paricharyd tat-p&ratantryam-anuttara-\ adit a / 
. . . bhoges v-anittsekah / parijane daks inyam/. . .ndyak-apachdre- 
su kih-chitkalusitdn-dtyartliaiii nivadet // 

It will be noticed that there is a very close similarity not 
only in the idets but also in the wording of the two passages. 
As Vatsyayana has devoted one whole chapter (called Bharya- 
dhikararia) to the description of the wife’s duties, he is not 
likely to have borrowed these few ideas from Kalidasa s 
Sdkuntala. Kalidasa, on the other hand, shows a very close 
acquaintance with Vatsyayana’s work in several places in 
both his poems and plays. 71 He must therefore have lived after 
Vatsyayana. Now, the Kamasutra, which mentions certain 
customs of the people of Vatsagulma (modern Basim in tho 
state of Madhya Pradesh), must have been composed some time 
after A.D. 330, which is approximately the time when the to |j” 
rose into prominence as the capital of the junior branch of tie 
Vakataka dynasty. 72 Kalidasa must, therefore, have lived some 
time after A.D. 350. 

We must thus fix the date of the poet in the peno 
350 to 450. We have already seen that there is a persistent 
tradition that the poet lived at Ujjain in the couit o! .-.omc 
Vikramaditya who exterminated the Sakas. The on y i ,ama 
ditya who is known to have ruled in this period is the ustrious 



n. V uidMaum, — 

Kitmasutra (Calcutta, 1929 , pp. 22 f. 

//;/(/., pp. 20 f. , , , \;at-ntnkfl king Sarvasena 

The Vatsagulma branch was founded by the c chronology/’ Indian 
c. A.D. 330. See V. V. Mirashi. “The vakataka ^ 

Historical Quarterly , XXIV (Calcutta, 1948,, PP* l ' 
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Gupta king Chandragupta II, son of Samudragupta. That he 
assumed the title of Vikramaditya is known from his gold coins 
of the archer and couch types, which have the legend Devasri- 
Mahdrdjddhirclja-sri-Chandragupta on the obverse and the title 
Sri-Vikrama on the reverse. Other gold coins of the chhatra 
type have the full title Vikramaditya on the reverse. 73 He can 
very well be described as Sakciri , as he is known to have exter¬ 
minated the Saka satraps of Malwa and Saurashtra in c. A.D. 
395.' J Thereafter, he appears to have made Ujjain his second 
capital. He gave liberal patronage to Sanskrit learning and 
appointed learned men to high posts. His minister for foreign 
affairs, for instance, was Saba of the Kautsa gotra , who, in his 
Udayagiri cave inscription, describes himself as a poet and as 
one conversant with lexicography, logic and the ways of the 
world. 75 Chandragupta was himself a poet of no mean order 
as appears from several verses ascribed to him under the name 
of Vikramaditya in Sanskrit anthologies. 76 According to a 
tradition recorded by Rajasekhara, he attained fame after pas¬ 
sing a test in poetic composition at Ujjain. Kalidasa seems to 
have lived in his court. As Chandragupta II ruled from c. 
A.D. 380 to 413, Kalidasa may have lived about A.D. 400. 

Recent researches have brought to light some important 
evidence bearing on this question. The Auchityavichdracharchd 
of Ksemcndra cites the following verse from the Kuntalesvara- 
dautya of Kalidasa as an illustration of adhikaranauchitya 
(propriety of place) 77 : 

I ha ni vasati Meruh sekharah k smddhardndn i - ilia vinihita - 
biiCirdh sdgarcih sapta ch-cvfye 

Idatn-ahipati-ghoga-stambha-vibhvCijamcinoth dnarani-taluni-ih- 
ai - va s t hcinatn-asmadvidhdndm 

(On this [earth] lies Meru, the crcst-jewe! of mountains, and 
here, moreover, the seven seas also have laid their heavy weight. 


73 A. S. Altekar Catalogue of the Gupta Gold Coins in the liayana Hoard 
(Bombay, 1954), pp. 6K (. 

71 V. Smi:h, op. cit., pp. 290 f- 
4 ^ Fleet cit p 

,' G 5ec Kayindrayachatws(jnuu'lic/wyu lcd.¥.\\ Ihomas' 

77 Ksemcndra, AuchityavichOnicharcha (Bombay, 19«9), pp. 135 1. 
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This surface of the earth is supported by the pillar-like hoods 
of the lord of serpents [SesaJ. This is [therefore] the proper 
seat for people like us.) 

Ksemendra has thus explained the propriety of place in 
this verse : The ambassador of a great king, not getting a seat 
worthy of the greatness and honour due to his lord in the 
assembly hall of his feudatory, sits on the ground and (when 
asked why he did so) says with eloquence and serenity, “This 
is the [only] proper seat for us—[the seat] which is rendered 
immovable by the numerous pillar-like hoods of the lord of 
serpents [§esa] ; since it is here that the Meru, the lord of 
mountains, and also the seven seas are seated. And I am [in 
no way] inferior to them.” 

Ksemendra does not state who this ambassador was or by 
whom and to whose court he was sent, but that he was Kalidasa 
himself and was sent by Vikramaditya to the court of the lord 
of Kuntala appears clear from a passage in the Spngaraprakasa 
of king Bhoja of Dhara . 78 This passage tells us that when 
Vikramaditya asked Kalidasa how the lord of Kuntala was 
governing his kingdom, the poet made the following report to 


“The lord of Kuntala, entrusting the responsibility [of 
governing his kingdom] to you, engages himself in kissing t ic 
faces of his beloved fragrant with wine—[the laces] which 
appear resplendent, as it were, by incomplete smiles and the 
lotuses on the cars of which appear prominent as the eyes are 
closed.” We are further told that thereupon Vikramaditya 
gave his reply in the same verse, making only slight changes 
in it 80 which conveyed that the lord of Kuntala might continue 
to enjoy pleasures in that manner leaving the responsibility of 


»8 Bhoja, Srngaraprakdsa, chaps. XXII-XXIV (ed. Yadugiri Yatiraja, 

i'j ct ^\ali-yat’h(i’K3l^sa/i°kitk Kunial-eivarali karoti ili Vikrmnaihiycna 

PM fall uktavtin — . 

Askalahasitatvat ksaiitaru~eva kantya 
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governing the kingdom to him. That Kalidasa had studied thu 
Arthasdstra of Kautilya and was well versed in the science of 
politics is clear from several passages in his works. 81 It is not, 
therefore, surprising if his patron Vikramaditya sent him as his 


ambassador to a royal court. 

There has been no unanimity among scholars, however, about 
the identification of this lord of Kuntala. Some identify him 
with the Kadamba king Kakusthavarman, who, in his Talgunda 
inscription, is said to have made the royal families of the 
Guptas and others famous by giving his daughters in marriage 
to them. 82 Kalidasa is supposed to have helped in bringing 
about this matrimonial alliance. 83 This view appears, how¬ 
ever, improbable as Kakusthavarman lived much later than 
Chandragupta Jl, 84 who is evidently meant here by Vikramaditya. 
Other scholars take this lord of Kuntala to be the Vakataka 
king Pravarasena II, the son of Chandragupta II s daughter 
Prabhavatlgupta, during whose reign Gupta influence was pre¬ 
dominant at the Vakataka court. 85 This view r also does not 
appear to be correct; for the Vakatakas do not call themselves 
Kunt ale sets (lords of Kuntala) in any of their grants. Their rule 
did not extend to the Kuntala country, though some of them are 
known to have raided it. They had, on the other hand, matri¬ 
monial alliances with the Kuntalas sometimes. 80 Besides, Kali¬ 
dasa, the ambassador of Chandragupta II-Vikramaditya, is not 
likely to have been treated in the manner described above when 
he first appeared in the Vakataka court, since the relations ot 
the Vakatakas and the Guptas were always cordial. The Kun- 


81 See V. Raghavan, “Kalidasa and Kautilya/ 

lions of the All-India Oriental Conference , thirteenth S^sion , 

pp. 102 f. 

to have dosed his reign c. A.D. 413. Majumdar and PusalKar, op.cit., 
Ill, 272 and 18 respectively. 
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talesa to whose court Kalidasa was sent as an ambassador could 
not therefore have been the Vakataka king Pravarasena II. 

From some copper-plate grants discovered from time to 
time it appears that there was, in this age, another royal family 
called Rastrakutu ruling over Kuntala which comprised South¬ 
ern Maharashtra and the adjoining Kanarese districts. This 
family ruled from Manapura, which has been identified with 
Man, now a small village in the Satara District of the Bombay 
State. 87 These Rastrakutas of Manapura occasionally came 
into conflict with the Vakatakas of Vatsagulma, whose kingdom 
was conterminous with theirs. Manahka, the founder of this 
dynasty, is described in a copper-plate grant of his grandson as 
the ruler of the prosperous Kuntala country. His son Devaraja 
was probably the lord of Kuntala to whose court Kalidasa 
went as an envoy of his patron Chandragupta II Vikramaditya. 
It seems that he was not received at first with proper respect, 
but later by his diplomacy he succeeded in bringing about a 
political alliance between the Rastrakutas and the Guptas. This 
tradition about the embassy of Kfilidasa, recorded in several 
old Sanskrit works, shows clearly that he was patronized by the 
Gupta king Chandragupta U Vikramaditya who lived fiom 


c. A.D. 380 to 413. 


There is another tradition about Kfilidasa which also points 
to the same date. The Prakrit kdvya Setubandha has been 
highly praised by Sanskrit poets and rhetoricians.' u Hour the 
colophons of its cantos as well as from Bana's account, its 
author is known to be Pravarasena. According to some 
scholars, 89 he was Pravarasena II of Kashmir and th ckd\ya v-as 
composed to commemorate the bridge ot boats which he con 
structed across the river Vitasta. This theory is, howevei, 
untenable ; for the Rdjatarangini, which mentions the construc¬ 
tion of the bridge, makes no reference to this kdvya. Rama 
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dasa, a commentator of this work, has, on the other hand, 
recorded that the kcivya was actually composed by Kfilidasa, 
who ascribed it to Pravarasena by the order of Vikramaditya. 91 
This tradition can be satisfactorily explained only if this Pra¬ 
varasena is identified with Pravarasena II of the main branch of 
the Vakataka dynasty 92 ; for, as already stated, the latter was 
the daughter’s son of Chandragupta II Vikramaditya. This 
Gupta king appears to have sent some high officers and states¬ 
men of. his court to help his daughter, Prabhavatlgupta, who 
was acting as regent for her minor son yuvardja Divakarasena. 93 
Kalidasa seems to have been one of them. While in Vidarbha, 
Kalidasa must have visited Ramagiri (modern Rarntak, 28 miles 
from Nagpur), which was situated near the Vakataka capital 
Nandivardhana, modern Nandardhan. 94 There lie appears to 
have composed his Meghaduta. It is, therefore, not unlikely 
that Kalidasa helped Divakarasena's successor Pravarasena II 
to compose the Selubandhci as directed by his patron Chandra¬ 
gupta II Vikramaditya. From canto I, verse 9, of this work we 
learn that Pravarasena began to compose it soon after he came 
to the throne and that at times he found it difficult to carry it 
on. 95 On such occasions Kalidasa appears to have rendered 
him the necessary help. As Pravarasena II was a junior con- 
temporar) of Chandragupta II Vikramaditya, Kalidasa must 
have lived c . A.D. 400. 

Kalidasa’s works appear to commemorate some event or 
other of the reign of Chandragupta II. His Mdlavikagnimitra 
appears to have been first put on the boards on the occasion of 
the marriage of Chandragupta’s daughter Prabhavatlgupta with 
the Vakataka prince Rudrasena II, for it recalls a similar 
matrimonial alliance between the rulers of AkaravantI (Malwa) 
and Vidarbha in bygone times. As shown above, the Megfta- 

? ( o ^ ravara sena, Svtubandha (Nirnayasagar Press, Bombay, 1935), p. 3. 

As stated before, he cannot be identified with Pravarasena H of 
Kashmir. 

II Epwaphia Indica , XV 1919-1920 , pp. 39 f. 

J V. V. Mirashi, “Location of Ramagiri,” Nagpur University Journal 
(r No. IX (1943 ., pp. 9 f. 

95 Cf. ahUma-raa-radd/ui chukka-kkhalicsu Madia-par if fhav id 
Metti wa pamuha-rasid nivvodhum hoi dttkkaram kawa-kaha 
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data was probably composed while the poet was staying at the 
Vakataka court by the order of his patron Vikramaditya. There 
he helped the Vakataka prince Pravarasena II in composing the 
Prakrit kavya Setubandha. The Kuntalesvaradautya contained 
the poet’s report of the embassy at the court of the king Ras- 
trakuta of Kuntala. The Vikramorvasiya has in its title an 
unmistakable reference to the title Vikramaditya of his patron 
Chandragupta II. The Kumarasambhava appears to have been 
composed to commemorate the birth of Chandragupta’s son 
Kumaragupta. The digvijaya of Raghu recalls a similar march 
by Chandragupta II ‘‘for the conquest of the whole earth,” 
which is mentioned in a contemporary inscription. 96 It is note¬ 
worthy that no such connection of the poet’s works with any 
events in the reign of his patron can be shown in any of the 
other theories discussed above. 

It must be admitted that we have yet no direct and incon¬ 
trovertible evidence for fixing the date of the poet such as could 
have been furnished by a contemporary inscription mentioning 
his name. We know, of course, of one Kalidasa who is men¬ 
tioned in a copper-plate grant of the Vakataka king Pravarasena 
II, 97 but he was a mere scribe and cannot, therefore, be 
identified with the illustrious Sanskrit poet. There is, however, 
much circumstantial evidence, as shown above, which fi a ' es 
little room for doubt that Kalidasa lived in c. A.D- 400 in tie 
court of the well-known Gupta king Chandragupta II Vikrama 
ditya. ^ 


08 Cf. the following description of his n laghf cave inscrip* 

prithvljay-arlerw rajn-aiv-eha sah-agotoh, in the uday. g 
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It has often been stated by competent scholars that the Ancient 
Indians were lacking in the sense of history—a defect held to 
account for the gap of historical works in our ancient literature. 
To test the truth of this dictum we propose in the present paper 
to survey four branches of our literature in chronological 
sequence. These are the literature of the Vedic Samhilas and 
the Brahmams (c. 1500-800 B.C.), that of early Buddhism (post- 
500 B.C.), that of the extant Puranas (post-300 A.D.) and that 
of the extant chronicles of kings and dynasties (post-600 A.D.). 

VEDIC LITERATURE 

In the oldest branch of our literature, namely that of the 
Vedas, we can distinguish three types of historical or quasi- 
historical compositions. These consist of the groups (a) 
Variisas (genealogical successions of Vedic teachers and their 
pupils) as well as lists of gotras and pin vara s (which may bo 
rendered, respectively, as “family genealogies” and as “the 
illustrious ancestors who contributed to the credit of the same”), 
(b) gdthds and narasathsis (which may be freely translated as 

* This paper is an abstract of Chapters 1. U, HI, IV and V (entitled “The 
beginnings of historiography in the Vedas," '‘Parly Buddhist historiog¬ 
raphy,'' “The historical tradition in the Pur aims, 1 ’ •The chronicle of hing 
Harsa [Harsacharita] Ire Biinn" and ‘ The royal and dynastic, chronicles 
of Kashmir") of the writer's work Studio ■ in Indian History and Culture, 
Calcutta, 1957. 
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“epic song-verses” and as “songs in praise of heroes,” respec¬ 
tively) as well as itihasas and purdnas (legends of gods and of 
heroes, respectively) and (c) historical narratives properly 
so called. 

Beginning with the first group, we have to observe that the 
ceremonies of the Vedic sacrificial ritual almost necessarily 
implied a long succession of teachers through whom they were 
handed down from the most ancient down to comparatively 
recent times. The oldest genealogical lists of these teachers 
can be traced back to the period of the Brahmanas which exhib¬ 
it the first systematic exposition of the Vedic sacrificial cere¬ 
monies. Of these lists it maybe said that while the highest links 
in the chain consist of names of deities, the remaining and by 
far the more considerable portions of the same consist of 
human teachers, many of whom are quoted as authorities in the 
Brahmanas. Some of these teachers, again, are singled out 
in the same works as taking an outstanding share in the devel¬ 
opment of the doctrine. We may infer from the above facts 
that the lists reach a high degree of historical probability, 
although unfortunately it has not yet been possible to fit them 
into the Vedic chronological scheme as reconstructed by schol¬ 
ars in recent times. 

The gotras and the pravaras mentioned above are intimate!} 
connected with the social and religious systems of the e ic 
Aryans from an early period. It is therefore no wondu that 
systematic lists of the same make their appearance in the 
Sraaiasutras , those handy manuals for the performance of ec ic 
sacrificial ceremonies. It is, however, unfortunate that these 
authorities contradict themselves not only as regards the numbei 
of the gotras but also the names, numbers and oidei of succes 
sion within the same gotra. This is no doubt due to the \ery 
long interval that must have separated the beginnings o tie 
gotra and pravara divisions from their systematic ariangemui 
by the authors of the sacrificial manuals. Nevertheless, we n 
safely conclude that these old genealogical lists contain 1 
with the Vuriisas a substratum of historical reality. 

The gdthds and the ndrdsamsJs are mentioned <. IS 1 
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branches of learning in the Atharvaveda-sarhhitd , while later works 
enjoin their daily study upon the .householder in solemn and 
moving words. What is more, they form such a necessary 
accompaniment to the Vcdic sacrificial ritual that their recitation 
is incorporated by the authors in the ceremonies of royal and 
imperial consecrations. From the concrete instances given 
in the Brdhmanas-' and other works, we find that they relate 
mostly to historical characters and incidents. Of their- histori¬ 
cal value it may be said that though appearing from independ¬ 
ent evidence to be guilty of courtly exaggerations, they must 
justly be regarded as precursors of chronicles^ written in the 
artificial kdvya style. Ranking higher than the gdthds and the 
nardsamsls in the eyes of the Vedic Aryans are the compositions 
known to them as itihdsas - and purancis which are in fact digni¬ 
fied with the title of Veda. To judge from the preserved speci¬ 
mens, however, they contain little or nothing of historical 
material. In particular they are wanting in all traces of gene¬ 
alogies of kings and dynasties which form an essential ingre¬ 
dient of the later Purdnas according to their standard definition. 

Coming, lastly, to the branch of Vedic historical narratives 
we find that the Rgveda contains, apart from a few barest ref¬ 
erences to historical incidents, vivid accounts of military raids 
and battle scenes. The most important of these,. accounts deal¬ 
ing with the battle of ten allied kings against another tribal 
ruler (Sudas, king of the Trtsus) illustrates not only the histori¬ 
cal and geographical sense of the author, but also his success 
in delineating military scenes. The Yajus-Sjamhitas and the 
Brdhmanas introduce us to distinct types of historical composi¬ 
tions which share in the cxclusivelv liturgical characters of 
these works. The largest and most characteristic type con¬ 
sists,-of stories of theological disputes which are frequently set 
forth, for greater dramatic effect in the form of imaginary dia¬ 
logues between the disputants. Some of the stories take the 
form of intellectual tournaments of historical kings and Brah- 
manas for the display of their theological knowledge on sundry 
points of detail. The dialogues testify to the author’s success 
in the portraiture of individual characters. In a class by itself 
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stands the unique account, in the Scitapatha-Brdhmana , of the 
migration of a band of Vcdic Aryans from the mid-Gangetic to 
the Eastern region, which testifies to the author’s appreciation 
of chronology and topography. The stories of theological dis¬ 
putants in the older Upanisads even more than their proto¬ 
types in the Brdhmanas mark a distinct advance in Indian his¬ 
toriography. In the familier form of dialogues between princes 
and learned Brahmanas, fathers and sons, husbands and wives, 
they frequently offer charming pictures of contemporary life at 
the royal court and the Brahmana settlements. In them, again, 
we find faithfully reflected the lights and shades of the various 
types of character which are uniformly drawn from life. 

Summing up our estimate of the oldest surviving fragments 
of our historical literature as described above, we may admit 
that they are liable to serious defects. Such are the mixture of 
mythology and folklore, implicit acceptance of the operation of 
supernatural forces on human affairs, slight attention to topog¬ 
raphy and an almost complete neglect of chronology. On the 
other hand they collectively embody a mass of genuine 
historical tradition which was utilized by the later authors. In 
particular they contain in solution as it were such typ^s 
historical workmanship belonging to later times as sacied bio*, 
raphy and character-history along with systematic rovd an 
dynastic chronicles. 


THE EARLY BUDDHIST LITERATURE 

The two great religious movements which overtook Eastern 

India in the sixth and fifth centuries B.C. and which me com 

monly known as Buddhism and Jainism introduced into ° ur 

literature two new types of historical composition, name y, 

sacred biography (relating to the lives or legends o tnc 

founders of the faiths) and church-history (meaning the h.M<. 

of the monastic orders established bv them). We piopose^ 

confine ourselves in the present paper to a portion o tu . 

subject, namely, the biography of the Buddha. 1 r 

• ,/sntwted account oi 

Buddhist canonical literature contains no coi ^ ... 

the life of the Master, but only isolated notices of t ic sn \ . 
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incidents of his career. In these narratives the tendency from 
the first has been to transform the Buddha’s personality into 
that of a superman. We can accordingly detect in them several 
strands of growth of the legend. To begin with the story of 
Buddha’s nativity and early career, we have an initial stage of 
a plain and matter-of-fact narrative of his birth in a noble 
family, another stage professing to trace back the story to 
Buddha's antecedent existence in the Tusita-Heaven and claim¬ 
ing a supernatural conception and birth for the Holy Child, and 
the last phase intertwining the legend with Buddhist cosmogon¬ 
ic concepts of successive world-cycles with their corresponding 
chain of Buddhas conceived after a uniform pattern. In the 
story of Buddha’s renunciation, austerities and enlightenment, 
the Sage’s abstract reflections on the vanities of worldly exist¬ 
ence were at a later stage given the concrete forms of his 
encounters with an aged man, a sick man, and a corpse and, by 
contrast, a contemplative hermit, while his intense spiritual 
struggle on the eve of his spiritual triumph was afterwards 
dramatized in the form of an actual conflict with the Power of 
Evil represented by Mara (the Buddhist Satan) and his followers. 
In the account of Buddha's demise we have two different ver¬ 
sions, one giving him the funeral of a simple reUgieux and the 
other that of a World-Ruler. Summing up our estimate of the 
early Buddhist contributions to historical biography, we may 
observe that while some texts give us matter-of-fact and evi¬ 
dently genuine accounts of the life of the Master, other accounts 
are embellished with much legendary and dogmatic matter. 
Even so, the stories of the Master’s life in the Pali canon may 
be said to lay down in broad outline the legend which was filled 
in by the authors of the A(thakaihds (the source-books of the 
Pali commentaries and chronicles) and by the later compilers 
of Sanskrit quasi-canonical works. Thus was formed what may 
be called the standard biography of the Buddha which dominated 
Buddhist art and literature till it was thrown into the shade by 
the rise of Docetic ideas in the schools of Mahayana Buddhism. 

THE LITERATURE OF THE PURAisJAS 
The Purdnos , according to their standard definition, have 
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five characteristics, of which the last two, with which we are 
concerned in the present context, consist of Vanias (ancient 
genealogies) and vamsanucharitas (accounts of peisons men 
tioned in the genealogies). Though none of the extant I uranas 
conforms to this strict definition, many ot them have preserve 
the above five-fold content as their nucleus. The Puranic lists 
of the royal dynasties, in particular, cover a broad field, 
broad from what, is held to be the creation down to t re 
beginning of the Mahabharata War, and thereafter (in the form 
of pr&phecies in accordance with the Puranic chronologiea 
scheme) down to the beginning of the Gupta perio 
first quarter of the fourth century after Christ European 
scholars have given us two difierent estimates o ^ 

historical material based upon its conflict with he olde Verb 
tradition, one involving disbelief in the historicity of any eve 
not expressly mentioned in the Valas and t e o cr 
the absolute superiority of the Puranic and Epic (Ksatnyal 
to the Vedic (Brahmanical) tradition. Indian scholars 
recent times have been led to assess the value of both types o 
tradition in their attempts to prepare a skeleton out me 
royal genealogies, for .larger or smallei petiods o ou • 
ancient history, or else to- give a connected “count of he 
history of Aryan migration and expansion in t ten si 
stages. This intensive survey has shown that the Puranic gen 
ogies assignable to Ihe Vedic period frequently need correction 
or adjustment In .he light of the more au.henuc dates dertved 
from the Vedas as well as from the works of the Buddhist 

canon, while the posi-Vedic genealogies of.cn stand self- 

condemned by thei r conhic, with ^ 

mils on the -is of a few dat, 

lines and the averages of the regnal-periods of kings 
dynasties, partakes largely of a speculative character. 

THF LITERATURE OF ROYAL AND DYNAS1IC C HRONIC - 

The two most eminent names in thelong^roU jg 

cal chroniclers are those of Bana and Ka - .< • 
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the author of the standard biography (entitled Harsacharita) 
of his royal contemporary and patron, King Harsavardhana of 
the House of Thanesar in Northern India (reigned c. A.D. 
606-648). To the latter belongs the credit of composing (in 
the years 1148-1149 to 1149-1150 A.D.) the renowned chronicle 
of Kashmir entitled Rdjatarahgim or “The River of Kings. 5 To 
begin with the Harsacharita , the author’s autobiographical 
introduction helps us to understand the influences which shaped 
the composition of his work. We thus learn how his training 
in boyhood gave him an intimate knowledge of the different 
branches of Brahmanical learning and furnished him with liter¬ 
ary models in the shape of earlier compositions in the artificial 
kavya style favoured by the rhetoricians. By contrast the varied 
experiences gained by him during the wild episodes of his early 
youth must have endowed him with his unique gift oi minute 
descriptions of scenes and characters. The work proper traces 
in succession Harsa’s ancestry, his parentage and birth, his 
early career and accession to the throne and finally his march 
for the conquest of the quarters, the last being left unfinished. 
An analysis of the contents of Buna’s work reveals some of his 
undoubted merits. It has been recognized, to begin with, as a 
first-hand authority on the early history of Haifa’s reign and 
the history of his immediate predecessors based upon the 
author’s intimate knowledge of his hero’s court and ad¬ 
ministration. Among his other merits may be mentioned his 
unrivalled success in the portraiture of contemporary life and 
manners, his brilliant characterization of individual figures and 
social types, his vivid and powerful descriptions enlivened chiefly 
with the sentiment of pathos. By contrast the work suffers 
from some serious defects. These include the author’s com¬ 
plete neglect of chronology and an almost equal neglect of 
topography, his naive faith in omens and portents as well as 
in magical weapons and ornaments, his unquestioned belief in 
the influence of dreams and in the operation of supernatural 
forces upon the course of human affairs, and last but not 
least, his incapacity to distinguish legend fiom history. 

Passing to our account of Kalhaya’s Rajatarangim we have 
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first to mention that it is the last of a series of chronicles of 
ancient Kashmir, which were completely overshadowed by 
its superlative merits. At the very beginning of his chronicle 
Kalhana claims the superiority of his work to that ol his 


predecessors on the ground that unlike their detached narra¬ 
tives his work gives a connected account of the whole subject. 
Kalhana’s chronicle, in fact, covers the whole history of his land 
from its legendary origin to the author’s own times. While the 
chronology and the narrative of the legendary period necessarily 
suffer from serious defects,’ the account from the early part of 
the seventh century A.D. and more particularly from the middle 
of the ninth century onwards assumes a historical character. 
Of still greater interest is the extensive list of Kalhana’s 
sources. Aa the author tells us in the beginning of his work, 
he utilized not only the Nllamata (the teachings of Nila), the 
most authentic compendium of Kashmirian hieratic love, but 
also a set of eleven chronicles, as well as inscriptions of various 
kinds and miscellaneous texts bearing upon his subject. Inter¬ 
nal v vidence further shows that the author availed himself of 


the testimony of coins and of living tradition. We accoidingh 
find him giving for the historical period of his work the initial 
and the closing dates recorded in years, months and days of 
the traditional Daukika Era (beginning with 3076-3075 i- C.) 
for each reign. The historicity of these kings has ollen been 
corroborated by independent evidence, for half .a century 
preceding his own times the author has drawn upon the state - 
ments of eye-witncsse 3 . Kalhana excels not only in his accurate 
references to dates and historical events but also in the richness 
and variety of the contents of his chronicle. F hese last com¬ 
prise such different subjects as political history (with frequent 
references to court incidents and scandals), royal administration 
in the branches of administrative structure, justice and finance, 
construction of public works by kings and ministers and thou 
• families lives of scholars and poets, military operations (wit i 
technical details of marches, battles and sieges befitting u m n- 
tary historian), foreign relations and, lastly, descrip io 
natural calamities accompanied by important details of econo 
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mic and other consequences. As a literary artist Kalhana is 
distinguished by three characteristics. We have first to mention 
the wide range and variety of his historical characters, which is 
without rival in the whole body of our ancient historical litera¬ 
ture. These comprise kings, queens, ministers and other officials, 
territorial nobles, courtiers, parasites and pretenders. There is 
throughout no trace of the conventional praise or blame such 
as is dictated by the masters of rhetoric for the authors of artifi¬ 
cial poetry. In the second place Kalhana’s skilful pen helps to 
bring before our eyes vivid pictures of classes and types of his 
countrymen with their characteristic faults and weaknesses. 
These consist of the soldiery, the territorial lorcis (Qamaras), 
the petty officials (Kayasthas), and the merchants as well as 
lowly characters like upstarts, knaves and impostors. Kalhana, 
again, uses as a rule a simple narrative style with frequent 
flashes of dramatic effect as well as skilful use of pathos and 
humour. As a historian Kalhana’s qualifications are many and 
varied. These arc : first, the wealth and accuracy of his topo¬ 
graphical accounts and his precise chronology ; second, his 
praise of loyalty and censure of traitors with occasional appre¬ 
ciation of the more refined sentiment of patriotism ; third, his 
praise of heroes and contempt for cowards ; fourth, his impar¬ 
tial judgments in contrast with the literary convention requiring 
unqualified eulogy of his hero on the part of the literary 
historian ; fifth, his appreciation of historic justice ; and 
sixth his occasional display of the critical spirit in the analysis 
of human motives and the rational explanation of historical 
events. When we compare Kalhana with Bana, we come across 
two fundamental contrasts. Both the authors designed their 
works in the style of artificial literary compositions (kavyas). 
But while in Bana w>e find a strong sense of realism getting the 
better of the author’s artificial inheritance, in Kalhana the 
instinct of a true historian triumphs over the latter. We 
accordingly find the one author drawing his material almost 
wholly from personal observation, and the other basing his 
work upon a critical study of the older chronicles as well as on 
the examination of inscriptions, coins and monuments. In the 
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second place, while Bana betrays a tendency to exaggerate the 
lights and shades of his historical characters according to his 
individual bias and the inclinations of his royal patron, 
Kalhana gives us a balanced judgment on the complexities of 
those characters. Turning, lastly, to Kalhana’s limitations as 
a historian which were due to his environment, we have to 
mention that he shared fully the popular belief in witchcraft, 
omens and portents as well as in the omnipotence of fate and of 
karma, w'hile his failure to distinguish history from legend is 
reflected in his reluctance to refcognize the great gulf separating 
the semi-legendary from the historical period of his native land. 


DR. P. N. CHOPRA 


The Impact of Islam 
on 

India 


T- he history of India furnishes a striking example of the impact 
of many divergent races and cultures and their eventual 
transformation by a process of assimilation and adjustment. 
The coming of Islam was a challenge at the outset to this 
process of synthesis and fusion that had been going on for 
several centuries in the past. Unlike the earlier invaders — 
Greeks, Scythians, Parthians and Huns, who were absorbed in 
the Hindu Society during the course of a few generations— 
Islam came to India with a message of its own. Simple, clear- 
cut, and aggressive, Islam had nothing in common with the 
elaborate, ritualistic and absorptive Hinduism. Its well-defined 
social system, philosophy, laws’ and a strong mdrIOTtlei-t ic ont- 
look made it§ -absorption in Hinduism , impossible. But Islam, 
on its part, had lost its original vitality and dynamism which 
had enabled her followers to spread out and conquer from 
Spain to the borders of Mongolia. It was in fact a changed 
icligion when it reached the heart of India about 600yearh after 
the establishment of the Arab colony in Sind in 712 A.D. 

In spite of the religious belief in the brotherhood of Islam, 
it had become during all these centuries class-bound and feudal 
in outlook, it had no new technique or political or economic 
structure to present as compared to the well thought out and 
comprehensive system of the Hindus. In matters of production 
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and industrial organization, it did not compare favourably with 
what prevailed in India. Indian tradition and faith were still 
strong and firm enough to resist the foreign influence. It was 
'no wonder then that this political triumph did not lead to 
intellectual, moral or religious conquest. Nor could it change the 
essential character of the Indian people, whose life continued as 
of old — all the people, Hindus, Muslims and others, fitted into 
it. Throughout the Middle Ages the problem, as Jaw aharlal 
Nehru puts it, was how these “two,closed systems each with its 
own strong roots could develop unhealthy relationship.” 

For seven centuries thiTsfruggle for supremacy went on. On 
the one hand, there was the influence of Islam and the philoso¬ 
phy of life represented by it. On the other hand, there has been 
the pervasive influence of Indian culture and civilization. 
Initial clash was inevitably followed by rapprochement, fusion 
and mutual adjustment. 1 

Sind might have been the first Muslim colony in India 
but the Arab merchants had settled themselves on the Malabar 
Coast about a century earlier and carried on their trade in 
spices, ivory, gems, etc. between India and Europe under the 
patronage and protection of the Hindu rulers who did not 
restrict even the proselytizing work of these zealous missionaries. 
It was through these traders that a constant stream of Moham¬ 
medan influence flowed in upon the Western Coast of India 
resulting in a mixed population, halfj-findu and half Arab or 
Persian jnjhe. trading_centres along the coast. Except for the 
introduction of some Arabic words in the Indian languages 
in the maritime regions of Western and Southern India, no 
lasting elfect seemed to have been left by these early Arab 
settlers. There is, however, a view which ascribes the efflores¬ 
cence of religious and philosophical activities in the 8th and 
succeeding centuries to this impact of a new and alien force on 

1 Before the disintegration of the Mughal Empire, there were millions ot 
Muslims in India, but by then they were observing caste distinction - ' 
\idling Hindu shrines, and generally accepting Hindu customs an< 
conventions: in fact, the converts never gave up these practices. • 
on die other hand, were reminded of the superiority ol the concept ci 
the individuality of God-head and »recogni/cd the evils o. caste ana 
otfu r unwholesome social customs. 
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the indigenous culture. Much more important, however, from 
the point of view of the impact of Islam on India is the second 
phase, the Turko-Afghan conquest of India some 300 years later, 
which introduced Islam as a political force, The Iranian-Arab 
culture which emerged was a composite culture, Arabs having 
absorbed the ancient civilizations of Iran and Egypt and the 
remnants of the Greco-Roman civilization. Characteristically 
enough, the Arabs accepted in course of time some of the 
ancient traditions, heroes, and legends of these countries as part 
of their own national heritage. 

b The idea of t he hrntherfr y qd of ftnd of-the theoretical 
equality of its'adherents, belief in rqg^otheism an d comple te 
surrender to God’s will which are so characteristic of this reli¬ 
gion. left a deep impression on the minds of some of.Jhe J ndian 

i thinkers and reformers of the period. The contact of Islam 
during the period with Hindus both from the Malabar side and 
the Coromandal Coast “leavened the growing mass of Indian 
thought” and led to the revival of anti-caste and monothe istic 
movements in the South, which becamelhe “Tforne of rehgious 
refqrhi^'from the 8th century to the 10th century A.D* Th e 
Vaisnava and Saivite saints started schools of Bhakti and scholars 
like Sankara, Ramanuja, Nimbaditya, Basava. Vallabhacharya, 
and Madhavacharya formulated their philosophical systems. 
These impulses for re-awakening and religious revival were trans¬ 
mitted to the North, chiefly through Raraananda of Varanasi, 
who was a distinguished pupil of Ramanuja. Ramananda, acc 
ording to Cunningham, a noted historian, seized upon the idea 
of man’s equality before God. He instituted no nice distinctive 
observances, and admitted all classes of the people as his 
disciples. About 1450 A.D., the mystic. weaver Kabir “assailed 
at once the worship of idols, the authority of the Quran and 
$ cist r as and the exclusive use of a learned language. It would, 
however, be historically incorrect to say that these monotheistic 
and anti-caste movements among the Hindus in the middle ages 
originated in Islam (t was indeed the Upanifads (8th century 
B.C. 6th century B.C.) which propounded the idea ot the 
oneness of God. And as Sir Jadunatb Sarkar the Indian 
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historian, remarks, “all the higher thinkers, all the religious 
reformers, all the sincere devotees among the Hindus from the 
earlier times, have proclaimed one and only one supreme God 
behind the countless deities of popular worship and have 
declared the equality of all true adorers and placed a simple 
sincere faith above elaborate religious ceremonies; they have all 
tried to simplify religion and bring it to the doors of the com¬ 
monest people.” So what really happened after the Muslim 
conquest was a “re-emphasis on the essential monotheistic 
character of the idea of God and the superiority of the path of 
devotion over ritualistic sacrifice and mere book knowledge 
and wisdom.” Thus stress was laid on the subordination of 
rites and ceremonies, pilgrimages and fasts and the humiliation 
of the excesses of polytheism. 

Many a sect arose during this period which tried to harmo¬ 
nize Islam and Hinduism and to find a common meeting ground 
for the devout of both creeds in which their differences of 
ritual, dogma, and external marks of faith were ignored. Rama--V 
nanda, Kablr, Nanak, Dadu and Chaitanya, as said already, were 
some of the devotees or fore-runners. Sufism—often “an intel¬ 
lectual-emotional enjoyment reserved for philosophers, authors 
and mystics free from bigotry”—was such a sect. Mainly an off¬ 
shoot of VedCinta of the Hindus, it rapidly spread and developed 
in India from the time of Akbar, and a large mass of literature 
was produced. It tended to bring Hindus and Muslims closer. 

The idea of the brotherhood of Islam and equality of its 
adherents had a powerful appeal for the low castes among the 
Hindus who were looked down upon by the higher classes and 
there were large-scale conversions especially in Bengal. Islam 
minimized the importance of birth and heredity and il^intluence 
quickened in Hinduism the feelings of social equality and 
brotherhood. 

Another important result of the advent of Islam was the 
restoration of conta^ with the outside world. India had close 
and intimate relations with the Asian countries, particularly 
China, Rome, Egypt and Greece in the early Buddhist period. 
The collapse of the Gupta power (A.D. 480) and the rise ot the 
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smaller states created a sort of vacuum in which India became 


x self-centred and cut herself off from the outside world though 
some sort of trade went on from the coastal ports. Arabs were 
born traders and their contact helped* to restore these ear!) 
contacts but with a difference. Few Hindus and in fact very 
few Indian Muslims ever ventured to go out while hundreds and 
hundreds of traders from Bukhara and Samarkand, Balkh and 
Khurasan, Khwarizm and Persia and travellers from Europe 
poured into India. No less than 14,000 camel-loads of 
merchandise passed every year from India to Qandhar through 
Bolan Pass in the reign of Jahangir early in the 17th century. 
The ports ofTattah, Broach, Surat, Chaul, Rajapur, Goa and 
Karwar were our doors to Arabia, Persia, Turkey, Egypt* 
Barbery, Abyssinia and even* Zanzibar. From Masulipatam 
ships sailed for Ceylon, Sumatra, Java, Siam and even China. 

/The Mu ghal Government facilitated and fostered commercial 
relations with European nations as well and allowed them to 
establish their factories in coastal towns. This resulted, as Pro¬ 
fessor Humayun Kabir writes, “not only in commercial contacts 
but also in an exchange of ideas, customs and traditions and 
even led to a quickening of contemporary local thought.'’ 

Interaction of these cultures led to the birth of a new 
language Rekhta or Urdu (from the Turki word ‘Urdu' meaning' 
‘camp’) as it was called, which 'was really Hindi appreciably 
transformed by the addition of Persian and Arabic words and 
idioms. Even before the Muslim occupation of Delhi, a 
language was being developed'!n Delhi, surrounded as it \ as by 
the people speaking different dialects of the Western . ipabhramsa. 
The language • spoken there was a mixture of Khan Boll, Braj. 
RajasthSm and HarUinJ The Ghaznavid conquest of the north¬ 
western territory of India expedited its process. But it was 
during the Ghurl domination that Persian and Panjabi words 
got interwoven with this language, and Rekhtfi (meaning ming¬ 
ling of several things to produce something new) was produced. 
Amir Khusrau (1255 AD.—1325 . A.D.) later called this 
language “Hindawi" and Abul Fazl named it “DehlavT. 
Prthvtrcij Raw by Chand Bardai, a court poet of Pnhvirty, 
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was perhaps the first work in Hindi, which distinctly contains 
the traces of this development. The works of Amir Khtisrau 
and Ras Khan, Malik Muhammad Jaisi’s Padumavat 
(completed in 1540 A.D.), TulsTdasa’s Ramcharitamanas .. 
(1574 A.D.) are some of the important earlier works. It was, 
however, the religious poems or rather the aphorisms of the reli¬ 
gious reformers, KabTr (1425 A.D.-1518 A.D.), Dadu (flourished 
1600 A.D.), Nanak (1469 A.D.-1538 A.D.) and Namadeva (born 
1270 A.D.) and others, who used it as a medium of expression, 
which greatly helped its growth.' Sir Jadunath Sarkar rightly 
observes that “Urdu as it came to be introduced in the north in 
the 16th century was not a very refined language, and it was 
only in the 18th century that it became a literary one, Walt of 
Aurangabad (flourished 1710 A.D.) having been its first recog¬ 
nized poet.” 

The impact of Islam also led to the development of local 
languages. Sanskrit had ceased to be a"'hv7ng language by the 
end of the 13th century when a major part of this country 
passed under Mohammedan rule. For about three centuries 
(1200 A.D.— 1550 A.D.) the Hindu intellect in North India was 
almost barren and no work of merit was produced. The peace 
and prosperity of Akbar’s reign, however, gave a literary ^ 
stimulus and there was a sudden growth of vernacular literature 
jn all the states. A number of good works were produced in 
Bengali, Marathi, Panjabi, Sindhi and Eastern Hindi. Vidya- 
pati's songs in Maithili, Chandi Das's in Bengali, Mira’s poems 
in Rajasthani, and Nathaswami’s in Maharashtri were not only 
popular but recognized literary works. Arabized Persian mixed 
with Turkish being the language of the Muslim invaders, many 
of their words found their way into the local languages. Marathi, 
for example, had 35",j words of Persian origin in 1830 ; accord- 
in;’ to the historian, Dr. Tara C'hand, the percentage in Panjabi 
and Sindhi was still higher. A modern dictionary (by Jnanedra 
Mohan Das) lists no less than 2,500 Persian words which would 
have been thoroughly naturalized in Bengal, 

.^Hindus lacked chronological sense and in the pre-Moham¬ 
medan days had no history at all mainly because they “despised 
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this world and its ephemeral occurrences.” Only four biographies 
have been preserved in Sanskrit and in all of them, “facts lie 
buried under a mass of flowers of rhetoric, tricks of style and 
roundabout expressions.” Dates are completely ignored. Dry, 
methodical and matter-of-fact Arabs, on the other hand, kept a 
regular record of their campaigns and activ ities in whatever part 
of the world they went. Their advent in India led to the pro¬ 
duction of a large number of chronicles, autobiographies, etc., 
which serve as a very authentic source for the history of the 
period. Hindu writers naturally imitated their style and thus 
was introduced, as Sir Jadunath Sarkar writes, “a new and very 
useful element into Indian literature.” 

The contact of Islam was beneficial in another way. 
Contrary to the Hindu practice of making a secret of their 
productions, Muslims believed in copying and circulating their _ 
works on a large scale. The introduction of kagciz (paper) 
also helped this process. Many of the older Indian works were 
translated under the patronage of rulers like Akbar, and freely - 
circulated, which led to the diffusion of knowledge. 

In.the domain of fine arts, the richest contribution of the 
Mohammedans, Sir Jadunath Sarkar writes, is the Indo-Saracen 
school of painting. As the painting of human figures or any¬ 
thing that has life in it is forbidden in Islam, the earliest Muslim 
paintings to reach-India from Khurasan or Bukhara showed 
“complete Chinese influence especially in representing die 
human face, rocks, sheets of Water and dragons.” It was the 
same “elements and traditions” engrafted and influenced by the 
Behzad School that followed in the wake of Babur's invasions. 
Intense individuality, proper spacing and symmetry were the 
characteristics of this art. Painting for them was nothing more 
than portraiture, and emphasis was laid on every detail of the 
individual figure. “Born and cradled in the courts of Changcz ... 
and Timur,” it could not conceivably be soft or sentimental as 
was the Indian art. The only specimens of Hindu art which had 
escaped the ravages of time and invaders were those in the 
Ajanta Caves which depict the full throngings of life, “power, 
glory, love and youth” and on the same canvas are exhibited 
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the tranquillity which lies in a life of detachment and devotion, 
piety and faith. The medium of art was chosen to express “the 
illimitable fecundity of life” and “unity of the real.” There is 
ample room for imagination to be stretched and the sentiments 
to be expressed. Ideas and sentiments are thought to be more 
precious than any rigid adherence to or emphasis on line or 
space. Here in India the Chinese characteristics were rapidly 
dropped. The rigidity of the Chinese line was softened. The 
sceneries and the features were Indianized. As a result of the 
impact of this foreign culture on the traditional art, new laws of 
symmetry, proportion and spacing were imposed on the plastic¬ 
ity of Ajanta. With it also came limitations to the old free 
naivete of life, a new sense of courtly correctness and rigid 
etiquette. It also led to the development of a number of sub¬ 
styles, such as he Rajput and the Pahari styles which were 
greatly influenced by ancient Hindu ideals, while the Deccan, 
Lucknow, Kashmir and Patna styles of painting had predomi¬ 
nantly Muslim characteristics. 

In the domain of architecture too, as in other fields, Muslims 
brought a style of architecture which was not pu rely Islamic in 
character. It was the result of a fusion of indigenous stvlcs of 
Transoxiana, Iran, Afghanistan, Mesopotamia, Egypt, Northern 
Africa on the one hand and Muslim Arabia on the otter. 
‘Simplicity' and ‘severity’ were its main characteristics. Line 
meets line with an austere grace leaving little room Tor 
decoration and embellishments which are at best confined to 
calligraphic representation of some verses from the Quran. 
Indians had already a well-developed architectural style, then- 
emphasis as manifested in the temples of the South being on 
“solidity and grace.” The composition of lines and angles was 
always uppermost in an Indian architect’s mind. Anothei 
important feature of this architecture was the exuberance of 
sculpture decoration and the variety of the themes which aic 
discernible at their best in the famous temples of'Conjeevaram 
and the Simhachalam temples of the South. While t ie J ^ 
kings lavished their wealth and skill on temples, M is • 
palaces and tombs as well as mosques. Will Dm an 
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Oriental Heritage sums up, “Hindu architecture impresses us in 
its mass, Moorish architecture in its detail. The first had the 
sublimity of strength, the other had the perfection of beauty ; ^ 
the Hindus had passion and fertility, the Moors had taste and 
self-restraint. The Hindus covered their buildings with such exu¬ 
berant statuary that one hesitates whether to class them as 
building or as sculpture ; the Mohammedan abominated images, 
and confined himself to floral or geometrical decoration. The 
Hindus were the Gothic sculpture-architects of India’s middle 
ages ; the Muslims were the expatriated artists of the exotic 
Renaissance.” 


The impact of Islamic architecture is most visible in the 
buildings of the North where the “Saracenic emphasis on 
harmony and form is blended with the Indian emphasis on 
splendour and decoration.” Thus a synthesis was produced 
where “the severity of the Muslim architecture was mellowed 
down and the plastic exuberance of the Hindu art curtailed.” 
As Dr. Tara Chand writes, “The craftsmanship, ornamental 
richness and general design remained largely Hindu, the arcuated 
form, plain domes, smooth-faced walls, and spacious interiors 
were Muslim superimpositions.” Taj Mahal is a living monument 
of the perfect synthesis of these two cultures while Fatchpur 
Sikri and the tombs of Akbar and Itmad-ud-DauIa remain 
specimens of an imperfect fusion. 

The influence of this style is visible not only in the monu¬ 
mental art of .India but also in the utilitarian works-houses, 
streets and - bathing places (gheits) and even in the places of 
worship. 


Music was a well-developed art in India, and Islam, which 
had a sort of religious disliking for it, had not much to contrib¬ 
ute, excepting some of the inventions which are attributed to 
the poet, litterateur and mystic of the time, Amir Khusrau 
(1253 A.D.-1325 A. D.). By combining the Indian Veena and 
the Iranian Tamhnra , he was able to produce the Sinu\ a very 
popular Indian musical instrument. The Tabla is nothing but a 
modification of the Indian Mnte'ig. A fusion of Hindu and 
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Iranian systems led to the evolution of light songs, like 

qamvalis , instead of only classical strains. 

Tiie cultural influence of Islam is also visible in dress, diet, 
in the celebration of fairs and festivals, in the ceremonial of 
marriage and in the manners of the court. Achkan and sahvar , 
the popular Northern Indian dress, owe their introduction to 
Mohammedan influence. Hunting, hawking, chaughan (polo), 
nard or backgammon, and many other games became Moham- 
medanized in form and technique. Balance, harmony and pre¬ 
cision was their contributions in the field of gardening. Muslims 
generally leading a more luxurious life than Hindus were res¬ 
ponsible for setting new fashions which were copied by the richer 
classes. They were accustomed to sumptuous dinners, and some¬ 
times as many as 100 dishes were served on their tables. Abul 
Fazl enumerates these dishes in his famous work, Ain-i-Akbari. 
It naturally led to the introduction of new articles of food 
and new styles of cookery, which in the course of time became 
completely Indianized. 

Since the fall of the Gupta Empire (A.D. 480), India had 
broken up into small principalities, and no unitary form of 
government had been possible. Under the Mughals, India 


achieved a sort of political unification, which led to the adoption 
of a more or less uniform system of administration. The bases 
of the revenue system, for example, were no doubt indigenous 
and had come to us from time immemorial, but kfc the official 
arrangements, titles and methods of record-keeping were due to 
Perso-Saracen models imported by invaders." This was also the 
case with the district and provincial administrative structure. 
These modes were followed by the Indian States. “Two hundred 
years of Mughal rule from the accession of Akbar to the death of 
Muhammad Shah (1556 A.D. 1749 A.D.),” writes Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar, “gave to the whole of Northern India and much of the 
Deccan also, oneness of the official language, administrative 
system and coinage and also a popular lingua franca for all 
except the Hindu priests and the stationary village folk, 
neighbouring states also borrowed the administrative structure, 


the official nomenclature, court etiquette, and monetary system 
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of the Mughals, with the result that there was a sense of 
“imperial oneness” if not of common nationality as the people 
had no civil liberties or share in the government of the country 


as such. 

The strongly egalitarian character of Islam and the* pride a 
Muslim took in his religion infused Hindus with a new spirit,, 
an urge to defend and be proud of their religion. The monarchs 
of Rajpulana and Vijayanagar stood forth as champions of 
Dharma , upholders of the religion as a direct result of the 
impact of Islam. In ancient days even the most orthodox 
kings, Mauryas and the Guptas in the North and the Pallavas 
' and the (Thujas in the South had never claimed to be champions 
of their creed. To Hammlra, Kumbha, Sanga and Pratap Singh, 
no less than to Kr$nadevaraya and Ramaraya, this became 
the main impulse. ffifidu-Pad-Padsahl was the slogan which 
Shivaji, the Maratha ruler, thought advisable to coin to unite 
Hindus to throw off the Muslim rule. 

The immediate result of the Muslim conquest was the 
rigidity of the caste system. A large number of conversions x 
during this period, sometimes prompted by the desire to have a 
better economic life and higher social status but often b\ force 
and coercion, compelled the Hindu society to close its ranks and 
present a solid front. Brahmanas, the priestly class among the 
Hindus, which had lost their former privileges of exemption from 
taxes, etc., found in this an opportunity to consolidate their 
hold by making the caste system rigid and by multiplying it 
still further, for the greater the multiplication of castes, the more 
v/ secure and indispensable was their position. Caste rules were 
framed in such a way that no loophole was left for any intrusion 
by outsiders who were declared M Ischchhos or untouchables. 
Al-blriinlift ?^ A.D.-1048'XD^,’who visited India during the 
11th century, observes that Hindus were generally opposed to 
the admission of non-Hindus .into their religion. This is quite 
in contrast to the earlier vitality d Hinduism, which absorbed 
foreigners like Greeks. Scythians, Parthians, Huns and others. 
The immediate result of contact with Islam, no doubt, led to 
rigidity in the i tern, but in the long run Islamic ideas of 
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equality and brotherhood, which were carried to the far-off 
corners of our country by religious reformers like Ramananda, 
Ramanuja, Kablr, Chaitanya, Nanak, Dadu and others, tended 
to break these barriers and relax caste restrictions. -' 

Purdah , or the strict veiling of women, was another result 
of the advent of Islam in India. This custom was quite common 
among the Mohammedans in their native lands. Naturally in 
a foreign country like India, greater stress was laid upon it. 
Hindus adopted purdah as a protective measure to save the 
honour of their womenfolk and to maintain the purity of their 
social order. The tendency to imitate the ruling class was an¬ 
other factor which operated in favour of its introduction among 
'the Hindu ladies. This custom brought about social, political 
and intellectual stagnation of women, and their position as gills, 
wives and widows was reduced to that of dependents and 
subordinates. 
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PART 1 : BEFORE 1850-1857 


I 


J| hough the British connection with India began in 1600 with 
t he esta blishmen t of. the Fast Tn dia Comp any. TT was not 
until the se cond half of the 18th century that the Company 
began to develop as a territorial and political entity in India. 1 
Until then the impact of the British on India was only through 
commercial channels and did not amount to much. In the 
period that followed the complexion of things changed radically. 
In the hundred years after 1750 the British became the rulers of 


-Note : The source material for the period is mainly in 
English by Englishmen. Indian source material is not available 
and in some case-, non-existent. The following account is, 
therefore, based mainly on English sources, but an attempt has 
been made to keep the proper perspective. 

1 The East India Company as it begun to acquire the status of a territorial 
and political entity in India also came increasingly under the 
direct control of British Parliament. From the Regulating Act of 1773 
the charter of the Company was renewed every twenty years by Parlia¬ 
ment and at every renewal it progressive^ reduced the commercial 
character of the Company. We shall have occasion to refer to some 
oranges introduced by the Acts of 1793, 1813, lh83, etc , at appropriate 
places. The Act of 1833 transformed the Company into a purely 
territorial and political entity and so it remained until it was wound up 
after the Mutiny of 1857-1858. 
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India. The Industrial Revolution in England also took place 
during the same period. The latter, of course, affected most of 
the countries of the world. But in India, as in some other 
countries, because of the establishment of British rule the impact 
of the Industrial JB Lsyolution was also accompanie d by certain 
other changes and developments. It is this impact as a whole 
which forms the suBject of this paper. 

It is of course difficult to separate the impact of British rule 
as such and the impact of the Industrial Revolution because they 
merge indistinguishably into one another forming the whole 
complex of British impact. Yet, it is necessary to attempt this 
kind of separation at least to the extent of charting out the held 
as accurately as possible. In describing the impact, however, it 
would be unrealistic and almost impossible to treat them 
separately. It may be attempted when the impact as a whole 
has been described. 

The beginning of British conquest ot India is usually dated 
from the JJattle of Plassey (1757). Bengal became a British 
possession in 1772. Most of the territory at present comprising 
the Madras Presidency was acquired by 1803. The defeat o! 
Maratha power in 1818 brought most of the Bombay Presidency 
into the British fold. Most of the United Provinces, except 
Oudh, had come under the British by this time. By 1858 the 
Company was master of the whole of w hat was known as Bi itish 
India and had established paramountcy over the then existing 
Indian States. The process of conquest of new territories and of 
consolidation of old ones went on simultaneously. The period 
up to the Mutiny of 1858 was eminently one of /Conquest and 
consolidation I have put the beginning of the period roughly at 
1800 though references to developments prior to that year will 
be made in the discussion. 

When India came to be directly administered by the British 
Grown after 1858 the form and spirit of the whole set-up 
~ dunged*. The pace of change in all fields accelerated. If- 
period pf exploitation of India’s resources with new techniques 
began. I he line of separation between the two periods is, 
however, not sharp. The decade 1850-1860 is very mixed, and 
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partly belongs to both periods. It forms in many ways a 
twilight zone and has to be treated for some purposes in the 
first period, and for others in the second. 

A study of the impact must begin with a brief exposition of 
the socio-economic structure of India before British conquest. 2 

India before British conquest cannot be described as feudal 
in the European sense of the term. In contrast with European 
feudal society, the land relations in India were not manorial. 
The peasants were generally not serfs. The Roman idea of 
dominium was a bsen t. 

lndia_jwas^ivided-into several kingdoms of varying size, 
where the king or prince was supreme. His rule was essentially 
of a military character. The two main functions of the state, 
as seen even in more organized and stable systems such as those 
of the Mughals, were police duties and collection of rev enue. 
The state did undertakepublic works,' but that depended mainly 
on the inclination of the prince. The bigger kingdoms were 
divided into administrative units, and each unit had its own twin 
officials looking after the two main functions respectively. 
Under the Mughals, the government undertook to defend the 
country from foreign invasion and internal revolt and to protect 
life and properties in the cities by its own agents. But the poli¬ 
cing of vast rural areas was left to the local administrative units; 
it was done by the local Chowkidars who were the servants of 
the village community and not of the state. 3 The state did not 
interfere in village life so long as the revenue was paid aqd so 
long as there was no violent crime or defiance of royal authority 
in the locality. 4 The villages thus enjoyed a considerable 
amount of self-rule. Changes in rulers, though frequent, did 
not generally affect the placid village life. Land tax, which was 
the main source of revenue, was collected according to well- 
defined principles by government officers who settled the revenue 

2 It should be understood that the following is an impressionistic oketch 
in bold strokes. India was and is a land of infinite variety and it would 
be impossible to take cognizance of all of it. Only the most general and 
common features are noted here. 

3 Jadunatn Sarkar, Mughal Administration (Calcutta, M. C. Sarkar and 
Sons, 1920), p. 16. 

4 lbid. % p. 24. 
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for a village as a whole, the share of each cultivator being 
determined by the village community. The land revenue was 
collected in kind or in money. The ownership of the soil was 
not exclusively or absolutely invested in the cultivators, except in 
Malabar, and the in mirasi tenures in the Deccan. The cultivator, 
so long as he paid his share, had an occupancy right which was 
heritable. But it fell far short of that right of ownership con¬ 
noting the plenary powers of use, control and disposal. 5 

The prince was the final court of appeal, but the judicial 
system as a whole was not systematically organized. A descrip¬ 
tion of it as ii existed in Madras in the 18th century gives a 
good general account of it. “There was generally no code of 
law generally recognized as being in force ; and even where 
Hindu and Mohammedan law books were supposed to have 
authority, there were no regular courts in existence to interpret 
or give effect to them, or to solidify custom arid precedent into 
law. Petty crime Was dealt with by the village headman and 
most civil d ispu tes were settled in the village pcmcluiyuts or 
juries. Caste offences were punished by caste headmen or caste 
panchayats , the state only interfering to raise revenue by leasing 
out the right to levy fines. Grave crimes could be brought before 
the amildar, who might inflict any punishment short ol death. 
There were no jails, and imprisonment was not a recognized 
form of punishment. Mutilation for the poor and fines for the 
rich were the order of the da; The proceedings of the amildar 
were controTlcd iiot by law, but by his sense of equity. There 
was always the possibility of an appeal to the sovereign, but 
access to him was difficult, and the chance of a careful inquiry 


small.’*, 

I The family, the caste and' the village community were the 

& Sir ,Bc»jnmin Kindsay. “Law,” Chapter III in Modern India and t/r 
HVa/, a Study of the Interaction of Their Civilizations (cd. L. S. V 
O’Malley, Oxford University Press, 1941), p. 118* Published under the 

auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 

« 11. 11. Dodwell od. . The Cambridge History oj India , Volume \ ■ British 

India, 1490-1858 Cambridge University Press, 1929), p. 4(4. Cf. also 
Mon’ble Mount Stuart Elphinstone, Report on the Territories 
! ' . >m the Paish.ru. submitted to the Supreme Government ojisnttsr. tmua 
[1820 (Second Edition, Bombay Government Central Press, liwui, 
pp. 37-78. 
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three basic social institutions. The family regulated the relations 
ofTts members among themselves. Relations between families 
were governed by the caste and the village community. A caste 
comprised families united by rules as to marriage, diet, occupa¬ 
tion and intercourse with the rest of the community. Entry into 
a caste was by birth alone. The village community represented 
an organization of all the families in a village for the purpose of 
communal self-government. Though theoretically the caste was 
not localized as was the village community, in practice, because 
ol the bad state of communications, it, too, was considerably 
localized. The state did not directly concern itself with the 
internal affairs of the caste or the family. They were governed 
by their customary and traditional rules; but the relations 
between castes, the determination of their position in the social 
hierarchy, was a matter of royal or state decision. 

In the village the traditional village oflicers, generally heredi¬ 
tary, were the Patel, or headman, and the Kulkarni, the record- 
keeper.' I he Patel was a revenue official, magistrate and judge 
in one. The Kulkarni shared his duties and responsibilities, 
and kept the village records. By virtue of their offices, they 
weie entitled to lands, fees and certain privileges. They were 
assisted in the performance of their communal duties by village 
servants. These comprised most of the village artisans like the 
carpenter, the blacksmith, etc. They usually owned plots of land 
which they held at reduced or no rentals, and they also received 
a fixed share of each year’s produce of each farmer in the village. 
In return they had to render certain services to the village 
cultivators. The compositioirof this class of village servants as 
well as their dues and duties showed considerable differences 
in different parts of the country. Not all the village servants 
were artisans, for this group also included in many parts the 
headman, the priest, the accountant, etc. “Neither were all 
artisans village servants. For example, the weaver was nowhere 
a village servant. But artisans whose services were regularly 

7 The names of these officials were different in different parts of the 
country. The above are names common in the Marathi-speaking parts 
of India. 
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required by all the members of the village community, generally, 
formed the artisan group of the village servants.” 8 A unique 
feature of the Indian village was the fact that the majority of 
the artisans were the servants of the village. Village commu¬ 
nities of this type were to be found all over India, except in East 
Bengal and Assam. 

The village artisans who were village servants were paid extra 
only when they were asked to do work outside the usual services 
they customarily rendered to the village population. Artisans 
who were not village servants regularly sold their wares. Because 
of the very small size of the market for their wares and the 
extremely restricted range of the division of labour, the artisans 
did not encounter much competition in their hereditary occupa¬ 
tions. Localization and concentration of rural artisan industries 
was not greatly developed except in the case of weaving, where 
a certain degree of specialization and concentration in some 
centres was found. There was, however, another group of 
artisan industries which was highly localized mainly due to the 
nature of the supply of raw materials used by them. This 
included the iron smelters of Mysore and Chhota Nagpur, salt¬ 
petre workers, bangle makers, paper makers, etc. 

The village was largely'a self-sufficient unit. Agriculture 
was in keeping with this. The village lands pioduccd most ol 
the agricultural commodities needed by it. A few things- weic 
imported into the village ; among them salt and iron for 
agricultural implements were by far the most important and the 
largest in quantity and value. The extent of specialization of - 
crops was very limited. Most of the croj>sgrovvn were not for 
the market. Agriculture was ennied out with the traditional 
equipment and in the traditional ways. Ploughs weie wooden. 
However, new crops were readily adopted it suitable, fhe 
widespread cultivation of the tobacco crop in the 18th 
century is a case in point. Later, the spread ol indigo and 
opium, was also rapid. Sugar-cane and cotton were somewhat 
different from other crops. Sugar-cane could be grown in 


8 D P Gudgil, /’/it* Industrial Evolution of India in Recent limes (Fourth 
Edition, Bombay, Oxford University Press, 1942), pp- 10-11. 
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tracts where water was plentiful, and cotton also required 
certain climatic and other conditions that were particularly 
favourable in certain tracts. In the 18th century some 
concentration of sugar-cane in Bengal and cotton in Berar can 
be inferred from the available evidence. Because of the general 
political instability and the absence of large markets to sell 
surplus production, there was not much incentive to bring more 
land under cultivation. Consequently land market was also 
very restricted. 

The agriculturist needed credit, which he got from the village 
money-lender in cash or in kind against security of his land. 
He was often unable to repay and was considerably indebted. 
But that did not lead to his losing his land. The money-lender 
was restrained from seizing the land by local custom and the 
village community. Under the Marathas in the 18th century, 
the government had put restrictions on the sale and mortgage 
of land. 0 

Towns in India \yere non-industrial in character. They were, 
lirsily. religiourtfnd pil.jn'n ;rs like Benares, Puri, All: 

abad, etc., secondly, pod it icab^cirters such as seatsof government 
like Poona, Tanjore, etc., and thirdly, trade dWffeThke Mirzaput 
on the trade route from central India to Bengal. The second 
type of town was the most common of all and the urban handi¬ 
crafts were mainly to be found in it. In such towns specializa¬ 
tion and concentration were marked. They mainly manufac¬ 
tured luxury goods or artistic wares. Muslins of Dacca, shawls 
from Kashmir, koftgari of Agra were widely known. The 
demand for these products was mainly local though some of 
them were also exported in sizable quantities. Their mainstay 
was the considerable patronage extended to them by the local 
chieftains or rulers and their courts. The urban industries were 
well organized into guilds which concerned themselves with the 
welfare of their members and the quality of their work. Each 
independent craftsman was not a big capitalist : he generally 

9 Surcndranath Sen, Administrative Sysiv/n of the Marathas from Origi¬ 
nal Sources), (Second Edition, Calcutta, University of Calcutta, 1929 . 

p. 280. 
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worked to order and worked on raw materials supplied by his 
customer. 10 

The state of transport and communications was bad. There 
were almost no made-roads which could be used all the year 
round. In fact, the roads were in the nature of trails. Wheeled 
frafiie on them was difficult and was largely absent. Qn land 
the goods were carried on pack animals by the Lombardis, a 
tribal people who transported goods as their hereditary business. 
In Nellore in 1805 the cost of carriage lof grain by means of 
pack-bullocks for a distance of 8 miles amounted to one-third 
of the value of the grain,; jls_p riqg thus doubled every 24 miles. 11 
Communications were somewhat better in the northern parts 
because of the navigability of the rivers and the flatness of the 
country. Coastal shipping was in a nourishing condition and 
coastal trade of considerable magnitude was carried on between 
the ea^t and the west coast of India'. ..There was also a 
, nourishing shipbuilding industry. Numerous transit and custom 
duties were imposed by the government and trade was consi¬ 
derably hampered* 12 Internal trade was handled by different 
trading communities indifferent parts, of the country : Chetties 
on the southeastern coast, Comatis .in the Telugu areas, 
Marwaris in Bengal. The Marwari community seems to have 
begun to spread at the beginning of the 19th century. They 
were already dominant in trade in Bengal. 

Barter was prevalent over a very wide field. Money trans¬ 
actions were carried out in gold and silver coins. There was 
no uniformity about these though eiforts in that direction were 
made under the Mughals.. Hundreds of kinds of coins valued 
by their metal content were in circulation. The state did not 
reserve the right of coinage solely to itself but granted licences 
to numerous mints. Substantial merchants had well-organized 

10 D. R. Gadgil, op. cit ., Chapter III. 

11 S Srinivasa Raghavaiyangar, Memorandum on the Progress <>J the Madras 
Presidency Duriug the Last Forty Years of British Administration 

Madras, Superintendent, Government Press, 1893k p. 60; see also 
p. xxiv. 

11 Colonel Reedc, Collector of Salem, in 1797 calculated that the custom^ 
duiies alone levied on goods sent from Salenf to the coast, a distance of 
150 miles, added 40 per cent to the price of articles exclusive of the cost 
of carriage. Ibid., p. 22. 
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and well-connected pedhis or banking houses, and dealings in 
bundles or bills of exchange were widespread. Some of the big 
merchants, such as the East India Company, also financed 
governments. 13 


Indian overseas trade was considerably stimulated with the 
coming of the Portuguese, the Dutch, the French and the English 
fiom the 16th century onwards. The main items of export from 
India in the 18th century were cotton textiles, sugar, coffee, 
saltpeter, spices, etc., and the imports consisted of metals, arms 
and ammunitions, woollens and specie. 

Expansion ol trade “eastward” under European supervision 
in the second half of the 18th century resulted in the How of 
C hinese silk and sugar-candy and Dutch cane-sugar from Java 
into the Bombay and Surat markets and made the shipment of 
Bengal sugar, raw silk and piece goods to those markets less and 
less profitable. Also a direct “country” trade between Bengal 
and China and an indirect “country” trade between Bombay 
and China rapidly developed. 14 

Information regarding levels of living prevalent in those 
days is extremely scanty and imprecise. The princes and nobles 
1 i\ed in great pomp and luxury. The middle class of traders 
and substantial peasants was numerically very small. The 
' lowei-class levels of living were generally quite low. 15 Social 
status in the Hindu society was determined mainly by the 
position in the general caste hierarchy and not by wealth. The 
' Bi ahmanas, though economically generally poor and not wielding 
any political power, except in the Deccan, stood at the top of 
the social ladder. 

Since communication and transportation were in a bad state, 
plenty and famine could .be often found simultaneously in 
adjacent areas. Famine was &n ever-present threat. There was 

3 Hirmal Chandra Sinha, Studies in indo-British Economy One Hundred 
u u , r f (Calcutta, A. Mukherjee and Co., 1946), Chap. IT. 

Hc idcn Furber, John Company at Work y a Study of European Expansion 
m India in the Late Eighteenth Century (Cambridge Mass., Harvard 
University Press, 1948), pp. 162-163. 

5 Cf. Radha Kama! Mukherjee, “The Economic History of India. 1600- 
1800,” Journal of United Provinces Historical Society Lucknow July, 
1942). ' v 
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very little population pressure on land. P opulation wak kept 
low by epidemics, famine and diseases. As in most older 
societies subject to high death rates, the social mores were 
orientated towards keeping procreation at a high level. 

The foregoing describes broadly the underlying design of the 
Indian system before British rule. The normal functioning of 
the system was dependent upon the maintenance of reasonably 
peaceful and stable political conditions. These were almost 
completely absent in 18th century India and the system did not 
function normally. Political instability of the worst degree 
resulted in insecurity of life and property generally, a breakdown 
of customary rules and laws and justice. The absence of these 
and other common attributes of a stable political system in the 
18th century was mistaken by many foreign observers as indi¬ 
cating a lack of any basic design in the Indian system. To them 
British rule by contrast was infinitely superior and civilized. 
But such a view distorts historical perspective. The socio¬ 
economic structure in India in pre-British days was, given 
reasonable political stability, well organized and interrelated, 
. and functioned fairly well. Change could take place only very 
gradually and in small measure, but the pace of change before 
the 18th century was slow everywhere. The Indian system was 
not ill adapted to that tempo of change. 


II 


We can now proceed to describe the impact ol the British on 
this structure. The period before 1850-1857 was one of British 
conquest and consolidation. The latter task involved setting 
up ;in efficient administration and making people reconciled 
to the new rulers. The British had no ready-made solutions for 
these problems. They tried to avoid any violent break with the 
on the basis oF the 'id sy olved a 

new one through trial and error. The new system was however, 
permeated with English ideas and experience. 

The distinguishing characteristic of the British administrative 
sysletT in India, as compared with others that had preceded it. 
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was that it was a modern bureaucracy. The main characteristics 
of a modern bureaucracy, as noted by Max Weber, are : hierar¬ 
chy of fu nctio ns, jurisdiction fixed by law, operation by way 
of written orders, professional class of full-time wor kers, Jind 
operation according to certain legal principles dr precedents to 
do away with arbitrary authority or unpredictable decisions. 
All these came to be developed in India under the British. They 
created a covenanted service, introduced the “JLule of Law"' 
(pace Dicey), built up a hierarchy of officers from the Governor- 
General to the village Patel. Perhaps some of these character¬ 
istics were present in the Mughal system, ikit thc--HWtiUilionnl 
and impersonal character of British administration was its 
outstanding feature and gave to it the quality of endurance and 
continuity. The administration “did not fundamentally change 
character with changes in Secretaries of State or Viceroys, and 


its strength or weakness at any particular time never depended 
on one man, as did that of all previous empires in India. It 
was in fact a machine which had to be tended, but the tempo or 
performance of which did not vary much with the mood or 
personality of the tender,'’ 16 Untempered by any democratic 
check the bureaucracy in India developed into one of the most 
powerful of its kind in the world. 

Though the legislative check on the bureaucracy was absent, 
that characteristic British institution, the independent judiciary 
which was simultaneously set up, continuously exercised a chock 
on it. The task of setting up an independent judiciary was 
begun by Hasti ngs, the first Governor-General of India (1773- 
1735) who established subordinate courts in the districts under 
the judicial and administrative control of two principal courts. 
c j V| l and criminal, which weje the highest courts of appeal. 
I his system, first established in Bengal, w'as extended to other 
provinces as they came under the rule of the Company. As 
distinct from these Company’s Courts were three King's Courts, 
established in 1773 by Royal Charter at Calcutta, Bombay and 
Madras. Their jurisdiction was confined to the presidency 


w!L Perciva l Griffiths The British Impact on India (London, Macdonald, 
195 2), p. 227. 
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towns and they administered English law, except in the case of 
Indians to whom they were required to apply their family law 
according as they were Hindus or Muslims. The King’s Courts 
exercised no control over the Company’s Courts. The two 
systems, in spite of their disadvantages, continued till 1861, 
when they were amalgamated by the establishment of the High 
Courts. 

Hastings also decided that the personal law, both of the 
Hindus and Muslims, was to be applied by the courts in all 
disputes affecting their family relations and religious institutions. 
The Muslim criminal law was, however, applied as public law 
both to Hindus and to Muslims,'except in the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency, where a penal code was issued in 1827 embodying 
English law on the subject. 

The highly centralized administrative system created by the 
British had taken definite form by the time of the Mutiny of 
1.857. The three presidencies of Bengal, Bombay and Madras 
functioned independently until 1833, though the Regulating Act 
of 1773 had elevated the Governor of Bengal to the position of 
Govdrnor-General with powers of supervision and control over 
the other two presidencies. The Governor-General in Council 
conducted affairs of the state by majority decision. This 
“attempt to administer a great empire by the cumbrous method 
of collective business”' 7 was given up only after 1857-1858. By 
the Charter Act of 1833 the powers of legislation of the presi¬ 
dencies of Bombay and Madras were drastically cut. They were 
given powers of proposing to the Governor-General in Council 
only such projected legislation as they thought necessary. By 
the Act of 1833 the presidencies became merely the spending 
departments of the Government of India and centralization of 
administration was complete. In 1853 the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments were given representation on the Govei noi-General s 
Council in its legislative capacity. 

The governments in the presidencies and provinces were 
headed by the Governor in Council or Lieutenant Governors or 


IT Montague and Chelmsford Report on the Indian Constitutional Reforms 
(Calcutta, Superintendent, Government Printing, I ><<"'. p. 27. 
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chief commissioners and below them the focal point of the 
administration was the district officer, the collector. The pro¬ 
vinces were divided into districts and the districts into tahsils 
or talukas. The collector was both a revenue official and a 
magistrate. Though attempts were, made later on to separate 
his executive and judicial functions they did not prove enduring. 
He remained the chief link in the administrative chain. He was 
the local officer of the government who gradually came to 
control the main activities in the district and he was in direct 
touch with all others conducted by purely departmental officials 
not wholly subordinate to him. His primary duty was to collect 
revenue from land and from other sources and to exercise 
'judicial, criminal and revenue powers. He also acquired some 
police functions. The collector usually belonged to the cove¬ 
nanted service and was British. He had assistants to whom terri¬ 
torial jurisdictions were allotted. The talukas or tahsils were 
almost invariably under Indian tahsilclars or mamlatdars who 
weie, like the collectors, revenue officers as well as magistrates. 

1 he administration in the villages was centred on the tradi- 
tional officers in the village,W Patel 1 and theNKulkarni. The 
British started to pay them small salaries in cash supplemen¬ 
tary to their traditional land grants which were continued. 
Under the British system the power flowed much more effectively 
and continuously from above to these functionaries. As a 
result, they progressively began to act as representatives, of the 
government rather than as representatives of the village 
community, as they had done. 

J he first task of the British administration was the restora¬ 
tion of peace and law and order in the country by organizing 
an efficient army and police force. They gradually eliminated 
robbers and free-booters, subordinated- local chieftains and 
disbanded the large standing armies attached to them. The 
t hugs and the Pendharis were fought and vanquished. Secu rity 
of property and life was. generally restored. The judiciary 
played an important part in this process. English judges trained 
tn English law, in interpreting and deciding cases in India, 
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enforced the doctrines of personal liberty and equality before 
law. They brought to India the English rule of law. 

The uncertainties and ambiguities of the civil law resulted in 
much confusion. Macaulay describing the situation in 1833 
spoke of “the Hindu law, Mohammedan law, Parsee law and 
English law perpetually mingling with each other and disturbing 
each other, varying with the person, varying with the place.” 

The Charter Act of 1833 took the first step towards remedying 
this state of affairs and the Indian Law Commission, under 
Macaulay, was set up in 1834 for the preparation of a body of 
law which, while alive to all considerations, would secure 
“uniformity where you can have it, diversity where you must 
have it, but in all cases certainty.” The Commission drafted 
the Indian Penal Code, which was not, however, put on the 
statute books until 1860. 

The methods of procedure of the new courts based on 
English traditions were bewildering to the Indian people at first, 
but soon after, their extensive powers and the effectiveness of 
their decisions, so impressed the people that the courts became 
- very popular. In 1837, the government prescribed the use of 
vernaculars for judicial and revenue proceedings which, until 
then, had been conducted in Persian. This further enhanced 
the popularity of the courts. The principle of equality before 
law enforced by the courts was greatly resented by the upper 
castes. 1 * The principle was not, however, applied to Europeans: 
they enjoyed a privileged position. 

Fixation, collection, etc., of the land revenue was the pivotal • 
task of administration. The British, on assuming political power 
in Bengal in 1772, had almost immediately addressed themselves 
to the administration and re-organization of the land revenue U-' 
system, which was in a chaotic condition. They tried to 
preserve the old system but found it complicated and difficult to 
organize. Out of the efforts to reform the system arose the 
famous Permanent Settlement of 1793 evolved by Cornwallis. 


,K In this connection see the comments of Mount f Mount 

recorded in Sir Edward Coiebrooke, Memoirs of the HonMU Mount 
Smart El pi tins tone (London. Bernard Quaritch, 1861), pp. s 
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Under this system the old revenue farmers or zamindars in 


Bengal were made into landlords with proprietory rights, a 
position which they had never before held, and the revenue 
demanded of them was fixed in perpetuity, though they were 
at liberty to extract as much as they liked from their tenants. 
Later the system was extended to Bihar and parts of U.P. and 
Madras. 

The defects of this system and its incongruity with the 
indigenous institutions and facts of life were noted by British 
administrators quite early, especially in South India. But they 
had to struggle hard and long to get their views accepted by the 
Government of Bengal. But this was ultimately achieved and 
the Rayatwari system, under which a direct relation between 
each landholder and government was established and the revenue 
settlement was revised every thirty years, was evolved after 
many trials and errors. This was adopted in the South and in 
some parts of Northern India. But even here the new rulers con¬ 
ferred on all the land occupants proprietory rights in land which 
the majority of them had never possessed before. The conse¬ 
quence of this we shall have occasion to comment upon later. In 
the Rayatwari areas careful land surveys were carried out by 
the new administrators to fix the rate of land revenue. Due to 
their inexperience and unfamiliarity with the local conditions the 
revenue demand was pitched too high in the initial settlements. 
Many mistakes were made resulting in much avoidable suffering, v 
But through growing experience the land revenue was adjusted 
satisfactorily towards the end of the 1830*s. 

The new rulers fixed the land revenue in money and also 
w- demanded payment in money. .This was a break with the past. 
Prices of food-grains rose a little in the first decade of the 19th 
century but from then onwards until 1850 the general course of 
prices was downwards, broken by only short and occasional 
rises due to scarcity. This made the land revenue burdensome 
in money terms. Payment of land revenue in money pushed 
the peasant into growing cash crops, which were mainly export 
crops to earn the cash necessary for paying the land tax. 

Under the new laws, again, land could be attached and sold 
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for non-payment of revenue, a thing almost unknown in the pre- 
British days. The initial burden of the land revenue assessment, 
under both Zamindari and Rayatwari, was heavy and land . 
changed hands on an extensive scale because of non-payment of 
revenue. In Bengal and Bihar the greater part of the land was 
said to have changed hands within a single generation. 

In Rayatwari areas, instead of the land revenue demand 
being fixed for the village as a whole as in former days, it was 
fixed for each landholder separately, by the government officials. 
By taking away this important task from the village community, 1 
the new administration drove another nail into the coffin of ( 
village self-rule. 

Ill 


With the establishment of peace under the British, it seems 
that there was an increase in the area under cultivation, especially 
after 1840. The severe agricultural depression and the heavy 
land revenue assessments in the period before 1840 had hampered 
progress in this field. Towards the end of the thirties the 
depression lifted and the new revenue settlements which re¬ 
duced land assessment substantially came in at about this time. 
In the Chingulput district in Madras the cultivated area nearly 
doubled itself between 1828-1829 and 1850-1851. 10 In the Nel- 
lore district it increased from 244,319 acres in 1801 to 389,802 
acres in 1850. 21 ’ In Bombay in the Poona, Sholapur, Dharwar 
and Ahmednagar districts the cultivated area increased by a 
million and a half acres between 1840 and 1850. 21 From all 
accounts agriculture was flourishing in the Permanently Settled 
areas. In Bengal indigo, jute and opium were being increasingly 
cultivated. 22 In the North-Western Provinces (present U.P. 
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A. Sarada Raju, Economic Conditions in the Madras Presidency, 1800. 
1850 (Madras, University of Madras 1941), p- 64. 

R.gS ^Th'eD^am’WsiU^ Their'Land Tenure (Bombay, Ga/ette 

John’Wiliam Kaye, The Administration of the Last India Lom/m^a 
History of India,, Progress (London, Richard B t y, 18 ^ , /|(? 

See also R. Montgomery Martin, fitstory JV , r ~ jggyi 
Honourable East hnlia Company (London, WhittaKer ana >, 
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excluding Oudh) since the new land revenue settlement, which 
began in 1833, there was a general increase in area under' 
cultivation according to the evidence available in the U.P. 
Gazetteers, 23 

The government took some positive steps in the field of 
irrigation. The West and East Jamuna canals were restored in 
the 1830’s. The work on the Ganges and Bari Doab canals was 
started. It was completed after 1858. The Upper and Lower 
Coleroon Works (Kavery) were improved in the 1830's. The 
work on the Godavari anicut was completed in 1847. 21 

Directing attention to the changes in crops grown we find 
that the tendency towards the commercialization of agriculture v/ 
was. definitely underway during this period. Because of the 
/ increasing overseas demand for opium, indigo, cotton, etc., the 
area under these crops showed significant increases during this 
period. There was also observable a tendency towards a 
/ regional specialization of these crops. 

Exports of raw cotton from Bombay to China had begun in 
the closing decades of the 18th century. When the demand for 
raw cotton from overseas, particularly from England, increased 
considerably during the opening decades of the 19th Century, 
the area under cotton in India began to rise. In Tinnivellv 
acreage under cotton increased from 45,000 in 1812 to 190,000 
in 1850-1851. In Bellary the increase in the area under cotton 
up to 1850-1851 was 130,000 acres. 25 The percentage of total 
government land under cotton in the Surat, Broach and Shola- 
pur collectorates in Bombay were, in 1834-1835,19, 33,0.65 
and these increased to 25, 45 and T respectively in 1845-1846. f,i 
Cultivation of cotton had increased greatly in Northern India 
since the new land revenue settlement of 1833, according to 
Dr. Royle. 27 

Attempts were made by the government to improve the 

23 H. R. Nevill (ed.). District Gazetteers of tin 1 United Provinces of Agra and 
Audit (Allahabad, Government Press, United Provinces, 1904-1909). 

21 A. Saraaa Raju, op. cit., p. 131. 

25 Ibid., p. 89. 

2g Crawford's Evidence before the Select Commitee Appointed by the House 
of Commons on the Growth oj Colton in India , 1848, pp. 93-95. 

27 Ibid., Dr- Royle’s evidence, p. 32. 
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quality of Indian cotton by introducing New Orleans and Bour¬ 
bon cotton in India. Ten American planters were brought to 
India to teach Indians the methods of cotton cultivation. 
Attempts to introduce the American jin saw were also made by 
the government. They failed for various reasons. Only 
Bourbon cotton came to be cultivated to some extent. 

^ Cultivation of opium was stimulated by the growing demand 
for it irom China. In 1773 the Company’s Government in 
India assumed the monopoly of opium sales and in 1779 of its 
manufacture. The trade with China was carried on exclusively 
by private merchants who bought the opium from the East 
India Company in India. The proceeds of opium sales to China 
became the principal vehicle of financing the tea investment of 
the East India Company in China. Shipments of opium to 
China were on an average between 3,000 and 5,000 chests every 
year between 1800 and 1821. There was a rapid increase 
thereafter and in 1838-1839, on the eve of the Opium War 
with China, they amounted to 40,200 chests. The opium 
monopoly yielded one-seventh of the total revenue of British 
India during this period. 28 

The demand for Indian indigo increased significantly towards 
the end of the 18th century, after the decline of the indigo 
industry in the West Indies. For stimulating production of 
indigo in India, the East India Company brought planters from 
the West Indies and settled them in Bengal. The export of indigo 
from India to Britain increased from an annual average of about 
10,000 chests in 1801-1805 to 22,000 chests during 1823-1828. 29 
During the ’forties indigo accounted for one-eighth of the total 
Indian exports in terms of value. According to Montgomery 
Marlin, in the 1830’s there were one million statute acres under 
indigo in Bengal and three to four hundred factories principally 
owned by Europeans. The growth of the indigo industry with ' 

J ' Michael Greenberg, British Trade and the Opening of China, 1800- 
1842 (Cambridge University Press, 1951), p* 10^, Cambridge Studies in 
economic History. 

Minutes of Evidence taken before the Select Committee on the Affairs 
of the East India Company , Vol ft—Finance and Accounts - trade 4 
Ordered lo be printed by the House of Commons on 16 August, 1832, 
Appendix 31. 
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the aid of capital mostly raised in India no doubt profited the 
European planters considerably but did not profit the indigo 
. cultivator to almost any extent. The system on which indigo 
was cultivated resembled somewhat the ‘Culture System’ of the 
Netherlands East Indies and had no connection with the welfare 
of the peasant. Apart from this, direct evidence of coercion 
and oppression of the indigo cultivators by European planters 
was produced before the Bengal Indigo Commission of 1860 
which inquired into the matter. 30 

The period also saw the beginning of the cultivation of tea 
and coffee in India but they really became significant in the 
second half of the 19th century and properly belong to that 
period. 

During the first half of the 19th century rural indebtedness * 
was on the increase. The demand for credit among agricul- 
tuiiscs increased considerably as a consequence of the initial 
heavy land levenue demands fixed in money and the continuous 
‘‘til in pliers. On the supply side the moneylenders were also 
more willing to lend as the debts could be more effectively 
secured than before because of the propriety rights in land that 
had been recently conferred on the peasants and because property 
mortgaged could be attached for the realization of debt under 
the new judicial system. Opportunities for traders to make 
advances to peasants against future delivery were also increasing 
with the rapid growth of agricultural exports. Business 
communities who also practised moneylending, like the Gujars 
and Marwaris, rapidly spread to areas like the C.P., Berar 
and Bombay Deccan during this period. Umaravati, the centre 
of Berar and Khandesh cotton trade, was in 1848 reported to be 
swarming with Marwari firms and was the headquarters of the 
celebrated Dhanraj, who extensively speculated in cotton. 31 By 
1850 the Deccan ryot was described by Green as being in the 
clutches of the Marwari moneylenders. 32 

30 East India (Indigo Commission), Report with Evidence and Appendices 
flouse of Commons, H.M.S.O , 1861. 

31 Minutes of Evidence taken before the Select Committee of the House of 
t ommons on the Growth of Cotton in India, 1848, pp. 35-36. 

32 R. Green, op. c/7., pp. 49-50. The non-indigenous moneylenders and 
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The state of land transportation did not change significantly 
in the first quarter of the 19th century. About this time the 
work of constructing metalled and bridged trunk roads was 
started under the supervision of military engineers who constituted 



the Military Board. These were mainly intended to connect 
important military centres'.' The aim was military security and 
commerce was only a by-product. The Grand Trunk Road 
from Calcutta to Delhi and from there to Peshawar was planned 
and launched by the government shortly after 1833. By 1852, 
960 miles out of a total of 1,423 of this road had been completed. 
The road from Bombay to Poona'over the Western Ghats was 
taken up after 1830. Two other great trunk roads, one from 
Bombay to Agra and another from Bombay to Madras, 800 and 
900 miles in length respectively, were completed before 1850. 
A number of smaller roads were built to connect cities and 
principal towns between 1843 and 1853. Dalhousie (1845-1855) 
suppressed the Military Board and organized the new Public 
Works Department which vigorously took up the work of road 
construction. 

The state of land communications at the mid-century was 
from today’s point of view not much improved, but compared 
to the conditions at the beginning of the century there was 
distinct improvement. An indirect sign of this was an increase in 
wheeled traffic. In regard to the Madras Presidency it was noted 
that “the use of bullock carls which had formerly been confined 
to a few districts became general, and in 1848 there were 90,000 
bandies (bullock carts) in the presidency.” 33 In the Sholapur 
Collectorate there were 430 carts in 1834-1835. They increased 
to 1,907 in 1846 and to 2,643 in 1850-1851. 31 The design of the 


traders, however, did not spread to those parts where the indigenous 
trading and moneylcnding castes were quite powerful. Gujars and 
Marwaris were not much in evidence in the Dharwar district where the 
Lingayat community was dominant in trade and bankings. (Ibid., 
pp. 109-110). 

33 A Sarada Raju, op. cit., p. 219. 

3J r. Green, op. cit., p. 124. The significance of the increasing use ol carts 
instead of pack animals for the transport of goods was concretely put 
forth in a memorial to the Court of Directors dateu 0 September, 1837. 
from “the merchants and others, Native and European inhabitants of 
Bombay “1st, two bullocks in a cart will draw on a proper road as 
much cotton as six in a pack. . • • 2nd, bullocks in carls travel 20 miles 
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carts also improved. The solid wheels came to be replaced by 
spoked ones at the instance of British revenue officials. The 
new lighter carts were drawn by one or two bullocks instead of 
by the 8 or 9 animals required to pull the older heavy ones. 

Besides an increase in the number, the capacity of carts was 
also increasing and their hire charges were decreasing. In 
Madras in 1838 the hire charge of a cart carrying 300 lb. was 
14 annas per day. In 1847 the daily charge of a cart carrying 
1,000 lb. was 8 annas. 35 The reduced cost of carriage of 
goods, as a road improved, is also illustrated by the fact 
that the cart hire per tpn from Wallajah Nugger to Madras, 
a distance of 70 miles, was Rs. 17-8-9 in 1823. This 
had declined to Rs. 5-1-2 per ton by 1851. 36 Between 1800 
and 1840, the hire from Guntur to Hyderabad fell from Rs. 25 
foi a cart to Rs. 1.2. The construction of the Western road 
* 10,11 Madras reduced the cost of transit from 4| annas per ton- 
mile to 1 i annas at the close of the half-century. In Malabar, 
in 1838, the advent of carts led to a fall in the cost of convey¬ 
ance by 50° o compared to the rates prevalent in the first decade 
of the century. 37 

Another significant development was the introduction of a 
telegraph system. In 1817 a line of telegraphs was erected 
between Calcutta and Nagpur (733 miles). In 1822 a line of 

n P ac *^ * rom e ' 8 ^ t t0 ten * • • • 3rd, the time required for yoking 
-uu bill locks t ° carts ready loaded is not one-fourth of that necessary to 
loati ouu pack bullocks with the same quantity- - . - 4th, great damage to 
packages and loss is sustained in the use of pack bullocks by the daily 
.oadrng and unloading- These four circumstances combined, besides 
reducing the direct expenditure of transport to one-third of its present 
amount, will have the effect of almost entirely obviating the heavy 
indirect expenditure arising from casualties among.the cattle.” Report 
Jrom the Select Commit tee on tire Growth of Cotton in Indio ; together 
with the Minutes of Evidence , Appendix and Index, ordered by the 
House of Commons to be printed on 17 July, 1848, London, p. 434. 

Also note the following contemporary comment on macadamized 
roads. “Whether the highly metalled roads are acceptable to the people 
is somewhat doubtful. . . . The natives of India seldom shoe their cattle 
and they complain that the metalled roads wear out the hoofs of their 
beasts. They are often to be seen travelling by the side of the trunk 
roads anywhere rather than on them.” John William Kaye, op. cit. 
p-309. 

3,1 S. Srinivas Raghavaiyangar, op. cit., p. 62. 

36 Ibid., 35- 

37 A. Sarada Raju, op. cit., p- 220- 
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telegraphs from Fort William to Chunar was constructed. 33 
These were most probably for establishing a semaphore signal¬ 
ling service for military and government purposes, but they 
nevertheless meant a quickening of the speed with which intelli¬ 
gence could be carried between these places. The Postal 
Department had been started almost simultaneously with the 
British rule. By 1836 there were 276 post offices. The depart¬ 
ment was re-organized on uniform lines in 1853. In 1855 the 
number of post offices and receiving houses had increased to 700. 

The first railway in India started working in 1853 and the 
electric telegraph in the following year. 39 But the effects of 
these were to be seen mainly after 1857. They, therefore, can , 
best be discussed in the context of the later period. 

Steam navigation was started on the Ganges in 1828. A 
regular service, carrying passengers and freight, was shortly after 
this opened between Calcutta and Allahabad. It was expensive 
and irregular and it cost as much to send goods from 
Calcutta to London as from one of these cities to the other. 
The steamers travelled only during the daytime and took 25 
days for their upstream journey, but this was a great saving in 
time compared with previous boat journeys which had taken 
two and a half months. Steamer services were extended soon 
to the Indus and the Brahmaputra. The steam flotillas on the 
latter opened up Assam which was formerly served by canoes 
only, and helped the setting-up of tea plantations by transport¬ 
ing labour and machinery. 10 

One of the obstacles to the growth of trade and commerce in 
the country was the internal transit duties. For the first few 
years the British continued to levy them as of old.. Transit 
duties on food-grains were the first to be abolished but the 

38 R. Montgomery Martin, op. cit ., Vol* II, pp- 347-348. 

39 Dr. O'Shaughnessy, professor of chemistry in the Medical College at 
Calcutta, had, by means of a galvanoscope designed and made by him. 
demonstrated as early as 1839 over a line between Calcutta and Diamond 
Harbour that an electric telegraph was practicable. Dr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy’s galvanoscope continued to be used in India until 1857 when the 
Morse instrument was introduced. Cf M. K- Shankar, “History of 
Telecommunications in Tndia ” Times of India , November 1, 1953. 

40 L. S. S. O’Malley, op. cit., p.234. 



others continued. A comprehensive enquiry was undertaken in 
1837 in this regard and their economic harmfulness was fully 
assessed. Their total abolition was recommended and by 1844 
they were completely swept away. This gave a stimulus to 
internal trade. 

Steamers were introduced into the external overseas com¬ 
munications to and from India after 1825. Regular communi¬ 
cations on the Red Sea route were not established until 1843, 
w hen the P. and O. Company undertook it. But it was mainly 
used ioi • passenger and mail traffic and the small class of 
valuable articles. The other cargoes to and from India contin¬ 
ued to be transported round the Cape of Good Hope until the 
opening of the Suez Canal in 1869. 41 

India s external trade recorded expansion throughout the. 
peiiod. Ihe average annual trade both on private accounts and 
on the Hast India Company’s account was £ 7.2 million between 
and 18^9. In this, piivate trade was nearly three times 
that of the Company’s. The Company’s trade monopoly ended 
in 1813. It stopped exporting merchandise to India after 1824. 
Ihe total trade had almost doubled by 1834-1835, with exports 
and imports worth about £ 8 million and £ 6 million respec- 
li\ely. Ten yeais later the exports rose to £ 17.7 million and the 
imports to £ 14.5 million, in 1857 the exports were around 
£ 23.6 million and imports around £ 25.2 million. 42 The 


.composition of exports and imports also changed radically. 
Hxpoits from India came to be mainly of raw materials and 
imports mainly of manufactures in which cotton textiles predom¬ 
inated. In 1850, to take the mid-century year, the total exports 
of merchandise were worth £ 17 million. Of these, opium 
accounted for 35 per cent, raw' cotton for 12 per cent, sugar and 
sugar-candy and indigo for about 11 per cent each. In the 
same year imports of merchandise were worth £ 10.3 million. 


C S. S. O’Malley, op. cit p. 233. 

“ Romesh Dutt, The Economic History of India under Early British Rule 
Seventh Edition, London. l l )50, Rouiledgc and Kegan Paul), Chapter 
xvi and xxiii ; India in the Victorian Age , An Economic Historv of the 
People (London, Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co., 1904) C iiaD- 
ter vii. F 
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Of these, cotton twist and yarn and cotton goods accounted for 
45 per cent, metaJs and metal manufactures for 13 per cent, and 
salt for 4 per cent. 43 

India’s external trade after the abolition of East India 
Company’s monopoly in 1813 went mainly into the hands of the 
East India Agency Houses. This characteristic unit of private 
British trade in the East originated in the late 18th century 
when private merchants were allowed by the Company to carry 
on local trade. Though primarily trading houses, they also 
acted as bankers, bill brokers, ship owners, freighterers, 
insurance agents, etc. In Bengal they were mainly concentrated 
in the indigo industry and trade. Opium later became their chief 
line. 14 The Agency Houses had been formed chiefly of gentlemen 
who had been in the civil and military service of the Company 
but who had obtained permission to resign their situation to 
engage in agency and mercantile business. Their capital was 
almost wholly locally raised. Their friends deposited their 
savings with them. Natives also deposited money with them 
and were often partners. 45 

“By 1850 the age of these agency houses was over,; in 1853 
six of them crashed for £ 15 million, and five or six came to 
grief with the collapse of the Union Bank in 1847. . . .But their 
place as the main channel of Anglo-Indian trade was taken by 
private firms of Liverpool and London merchants specializing in 
East India Trade, with branches in Bombay and Calcutta. Many 
-of them, like Gladstones, were firms which entered the trade after 
the ending of the Last India Company’s monopoly in 1813.” 46 

Foreign trade was the main channel of impact of the Indus¬ 
trial Revolution in India. ^How the growing demand for Indian 
raw materials by English industries affected Indian agriculture 
has been noted. -How the growing imports into India affected 
her must be discussed next. 


43 

•14 

45 

40 


Statistical Abstract relating to British India from 1840 to 1805 (London, 
H.M.S.O., 1867), pp. 41-53. ' 

Michael Greenberg, op. cit. 9 pp. 34-35. 

Nirmal Chandra Sinha. op. cit ., pp* 24-25. . l0 - n 

H. J. Habakkuk, ‘‘Free Trade arid Commercial Expansion, 1853-1870, 
f/ic Cambridge History of the British Empire (Cambridge University 
Press, 1940), Vol. IJ, p . 7 58 
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The story of the dramatic decline of India’s cotton manu¬ 
factures during the 19th century has often been told and need 
be only briefly recounted here. Indian cotton manufactures were 
exported in significant quantities to Europe during the 18th 
century. In England heavy import duties were imposed on 
them which discouraged exports somewhat. But the revolution 
in textile manufacturing in England in the latter half of the 18th 
century was mainly responsible for its decline. In the closing 
decades of the 18th century the import of British cotton textiles 
into India on a small scale had begun. The imports did not in¬ 
crease much until 1813 because the East India Company was 
not eager to adopt this new trade line. 47 When in 1813 the 
Company’s monopoly of Indian trade expired, imports shot up 
and dealt a lethal blow to the Indian cotton handloom industry. 

The decline of textile manufactures was largely confined to 
the urban areas in the first instance. The decline of local 
princes and their courts and the change in the taste of the new 
educated classes who turned more to English and European 
goods were responsible for a considerable contraction of the 
internal demand for them. 

In the rural sector demand was largely local and British 
textiles penetrated only sparingly because of the bad state of 
transportation. The demand for homemade textiles did contract 
a little but not much. There was great demand for machine- 
made yarn after 1830. Gouger, who had established a steam¬ 
weaving and spinning mill at Calcutta, testified before a Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee in 1840 that he had to close down his looms 
to produce more yarn w'ith the available steam because that was 
more profitable. 48 Imports of British yarn multiplied several 
fold. Cotton yarn and twist imported into Calcutta amounted 
to about 1.2 million lb. in 1828. Their imports had risen to 
3.2 million lb. in 1834-1835 and further to 17.5 million lb. in 


47 J. H. Clapham, “Industrial Revolution and the Colonies, 1783-1822 ” 
The Cambridge History of the British Empire (Cambridge University 

JO Press, 1940), Vol. II, pp. 238-239. _ n 

48 Report from the Select Committee on tost India Produce together with 
the Minutes of Evidence , ordered to be printed by the House of Com¬ 
mons on 27 July, 1840, pp. 116-117- 
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1846-1847. 40 It is difficult to say because of lack of sufficient data 
how far these affected the spinning branch of the textile industry 
in India or helped the weaving branch of it. 

The jute handloom industry in Bengal was in a flourishing 
condition until I §30. The growth of the Dundee jute industry in 
the following years, on the realization that jute was the cheapest 
sacking material available, brought about a rapid decline of the 
jute handloom industry in Bengal. 50 It became more profitable 
to export raw' jute than to produce gunnies on .handlooms. 
During the Crimean War, with the stoppage of the supplies of 
Russian hemp, the demand for raw jute went up tremendously. 
The silk handloom industry in Bengal too declined though the 
production of raw silk steadily increased between 1815 and 
1830. 51 

The village arfisan industries were not affected to any signif¬ 
icant extent during (his period. The group of highly localized 
industries was, however, declining. Increasing imports of iron, 
paper, glassware, etc. were killing the iron-smelters, the glass 
and the paper makers. The discovery of Chilian nitrate and an 
unwise tariff squeezed out the saltpeter workerS. 

There was a flourishing ship-building industry in India at the 
beginning of the 19th century. Tn the fifty years that followed, 
it completely disappeared because of the introduction of ironclad 
ships and the application of Navigation Laws to India as she 
came under British control. 

Small beginnings in the field of modern factory industry 
under foreign auspices were made. The first steam engine, it 
appears, was imported from England in 1820, by the Serampore 
missionaries near Calcutta to operate their paper mill. 62 Henry 
Gouger had established a steam-operated cotton weaving and 
spinning mill near Calcutta where 7 lakh lb. weight of yarn was 
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no 


62 


Minutes of Evidence taken before the Select Committee on the A ffairs of 
the East India Company , Vo!, if, Appendix 33, 1832 and Supplement to 

the Liuhth Report from the Select Committee of the House of Commons 
on Sugar and Coffee Plantation , 1848, p- 8. 

the Select Committee on the Affairs of 


D. R. Gadgil, op. cit p. 58. 

1 Minutes of Evidence taken before 

bulla Company , Digest, 1832 
L. S. S. O’Malley, op. cit., p. 231. 
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annually spun, of numbers varying from 20 to 50. 53 Under the 
patronage and active help of the Madras Government the Porto 
Novo Iron Works were established by Mr. Heath in 1825. 
Considerable help was given to this venture by the Company's 
Government from time to time. Tn 1840 it employed between 
3,000 to 4,000 men. But for many reasons it never proved a 
success and was finally closed in 1861-1862 by the government. 54 
The most important reason, among others, was the difficulty in 
the transportation of iron ore and charcoal. 

Attempts to start coal mines in the last quarter of the 18th 
century did not succeed. It was found cheaper to import coal 
ftMii England. In 1814 the Ranigunj coal mines in Bengal were 
opened by Mr. Jones. Extensive operations began in 1825. In 
1831 the total production was between 14,000 and 15,000 tons. 
The mine was bought by Dwarkanath Tagore in 1836. The 

output increased to 36,000 tons in 1839 and to 91,000 tons in 
1846. 55 


A bureaucracy cannot function efficiently without a money 
i cconom y in Which the collection of taxes and their disburse¬ 
ments are made in money. In the monetary held in India there 
p: evaded a great chaos at the beginning of the 19th century. 
In the politically unstable conditi ons of the 18th century the 
varieties of coins in circulation had multiplied. It was estimated 
that 994 kinds of coins were in circulation at that time. They 
'eie oi different fineness and weight. The East India Company 
ac l t0 ta ^ e ste P s early to bring some order out of this chaos. 
In 1806 the Directors of the Company laid down that silver 
should be the universal money of account and all accounts 
should be kept in the same denominations of rupees, annas and 
pies. 1 he new rupee should ‘be 180 grains troy of 1112th 
fineness, i he lime and manner of doing this were left to the 
discretion of the presidencies. Madras was the first to achieve 
uniform currency in 1818. Bombay and Bengal lined up in 


Report from the Select Committee on East India Produce together with 
the Minutes of Evidence, ordered to be printed by the House of Com- 
mons on 27 July, 1840, London, pp. 116-117. 

.. A. Sarada Raju, op. c/7., pp. 156-158. 

^anicl H. Buchanan, The Development of Capitalist Enterprise in India 
(New York, Macmillan, 1934), pp. 255-256- 
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1824 and 1833 respectively. By the Act of 1835 the silver 
rupee was declared to be common currency for the whole of 



India, as the sole legal tender. This Act, however, did not 
close the mints to the free coinage of gold. In 1841 the govern¬ 
ment authorized the acceptance of gold coins at treasuries at the 
ratio of 1 gold mohur to 15 silver rupees. For a time little gold 
was received, but when, on the Australian and Californian gold 
discoveries, gold prices fell relatively to silver, the treasuries 
were flooded with gold coins. So in 1852 the earlier proclama¬ 
tion was withdrawn. 56 

During this period a considerable shortage of coins was 
experienced. The growing monetization of the economy under 
the new rulers was increasing the demand for them. It was 
further augmented by the enormous increase in external trade 
and the expanding internal trade. This increasing demand 
could not be satisfied except by increased supplies of coins, as 
the banking system was very poorly developed at that time. 
The increase in the supply of coins mainly depended upon 
the net import of precious metals. Though India had a 
favourable balance of trade her external liabilities were rising. 
Up to 1813, the surplus of the East India Company’s territorial 
revenues was used as its annual ‘investment’ and constituted 
the notorious ‘drain’. By the Act of 1813 the commercial 
and territorial accounts of the Company were separated. 
India’s expenditure in England by way of Home Charges, 57 
, “England’s salary for ruling India,” between 1813 and 1823 
* ^annually averaged £ 1.7 million. By 1838 they had increased 
. to £ 2.7 million and in 1856 stood at £ 3.5 million. 

• r *° B. R. Ambedkar, The Problem of the Rupee , Its Origin and Its Solution 
London, P. S. King, 1923), p. 25. 

" 7 These included, among others, dividend on East India Stock, interest on 
Home Bond debt, furlough and retired pay, etc. ot officers, payment on 
account of H. M. troops serving in India, expenditure connected with 
the home administration of Indian affairs India was made to bear the 
cost of the last item, though in the case of all other colonics and depen¬ 
dencies the Home Government footed the bill in this respect. India was 
' also made to bear the expenses of wars remotely connected with her 
interests. Part of the cost of the British conquest of India was also 
charged to her account under this head and recovered. Cf. Major 
Wingate, Our Financial Relations with India (London, 1859 , pp. 59-64. 
Sec also Sir Peroival Griffiths, op. c/7., pp- 400-404- 
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Because of the Home Charges the whole of the excess of 
exports over imports could not be liquidated by importing 
precious metals into India. Part of the demand for coins and 
bullion in India, roughly indicated by her total favourable 
balance of trade, remained unsatisfied. Most of the precious 
metals imported into India between, for instance, 1841 and 1852 
were turned into coin through the mint. But a large amount 
of these were melted by the public to satisfy their non-monetary 
demand for silver and gold. 58 An acute shortage of coins 
developed. It was one of the main causes of the economic 
depression of that period. 


IV 

v British policy in the cultural and social sphere also produced 
ceitain far reaching effects. Danish missionaries had taken the 
lead in starting English education in India from the middle of 
the 18th century. The Charter Act of 1813 provided that not 
less than Rs. 100,000 should be spent by the government 
annually for revival and improvement of literature, encourage¬ 
ment of learned natives and introduction of sciences among 
them. The sum set aside in this way, however, was merely 
accumulated until 1823 when it was decided to spend it on ori¬ 
ental learning exclusively, and, accordingly, Sanskrit, Persian 
and Arabic learning were encouraged and subsidized. It appears 
^ that this decision was confined to Bengal only. For in 1821 the 
Board of Directors had approved Elphinstone’s plan of starting 
an English School and a Medical Board for the diffusion of 
western medical knowledge in Bombay. Munro had submitted 
his plan for English education in Madras in 1822. Two private 
colleges at Calcutta and Benares were started in 1816 and 1818 
respectively for the spread of European learning. 89 I he ground 
was thus well prepared for the famous Minute of Macaulay in 
■1 835 declaring categorically that the policy of government was 

58 B. R. Ambedkar, op. c/7., p. 34. . . 

1,9 B. A. Salatore, “A Note on the Beginning of English Education in 
India,” The Educational Quarterly (VoL V, September, 1953), Ministry of 
Education, Government of India, New Delhi. 







to be to encourage English education in India. In 1844 the 
government declared that in government service preference 
would be given to those who had acquired English education. 
This increased the popularity and demand for English education. 
Government efforts in the educational field were mainly directed 
to starting secondary schools in important places in the pro¬ 
vinces. They also started a Medical College at Calcutta in 
1836 and an Engineering College at Roorkee in 1848, thus making 
a beginning in the field of technical education. v 

The art of printing was introduced into India by the Portu¬ 
guese missionaries in the 16th century, but it did not make 
much progress until after the establishment of British rule. The 
multiplication of printing presses in the country made tor 
a wider distribution of books in Indian languages, rhe 
sacred religious texts, some of them first reduced to writing, 
now became available to a considerably wider circle of people. 


v In the wake of British rule the public press also developed. 
The first newspapers were started by Englishmen in English in 
Bengal in the closing decades of the 18th century. The first 
Indian newspaper was the Bengal Gazette started in 1816. The 
Vernacular Press sprang up soon afterwards. By 1823 there 
were four Indian language newspapers in Calcutta alone, two of 
them in Bengali and two in Persian. The Indian press promi¬ 
nently discussed social questions like prohibition of Sutti. A 
public opinion began to be fornied for the first time. Govern¬ 
ment policy towards the public press alternated between control 
and full freedom. 

The introduction of English education and printing presses .. 
started processes of far-reaching consequences. The English 
language opened up a whole world of new knowledge to 
educated Indians. During the earlier decades of the 19th 
century translations of English classics into native languages 
formed an overwhelming proportion of the books printed in / 
India. The scientific study of the Indian languages was also 
stimulated. English scholars, helped by Indians, compiled 
grammars and dictionaries of these languages. Contacts with 
English literature also led to the development of all types of 
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prose literature in these languages, whereas previously poetry 
had dominated the field completely. 00 

Even more far reaching was the effect of new ideas absorbed 
through English. They changed the whole int ellectual climate 
of the country. The complacency regarding traditional lore 
had been destroyed by English conquest. In the light of new 
jdeas fiom the West a process of self-introspection began. To 
remedy the defects thus discovered in Indian society movements 
of social reform were born. Raja Ram Mohan Roy founded v 
the Brahma Sabha in 1828. This was an attempt to reform 
Hinduism by an appeal to the teaching of the Upcmisads and 
to puige it of idolatry. This work was continued by 
Debendranath Tagore who founded the Brahma Samaj in 1845. 

In the realm of political ideology, there developed a tremen¬ 
dous popularity for democratic forms of government. As 
early as 1838, the most sanguine among the educated Bengalis 
weie looking foiward to the establishment of a representative 
assembly." In 1853 the British Indian Association of Calcutta, 
and the Bombay and Madras Native Associations submitted 
to Puliament that Indians, should be given representation in 
the legislatmes and share in the administrative services. 62 The 
first stirrings of Indian nationalism were already visible and the 
foice behind them was ideas derived from a study of English 
literature. 


In the social sphere the policy of the British was rather 
confused. The prohibition of Sutti (the voluntary burning of < 
the widow on her husband’s funeral pyre) in 1829 and the 
^gradual abolition of slavery <the number of slaves in British 
India in 1841 was put at 8 to 9 million by Sir Bartle Frere) 
culminating in the Act of 1843, were bold steps that they took 
in this field. Equally bold was the prohibition of female 
infanticide which was quite widespread. In other respects, 


00 L. S. S. O’Malley, op. c/7., Chapter xiv. 

01 Sir Charles Trevelyan, On the Education of the People in India London, 
A 1838), p. 107. 

02 Even the rebellious sepoys in 1857-1858 had set up their government on 
English lines and the British model was popular. Sir Georg. Campbell, 
Memoirs of My Indian Career , 1893, Yol. I, pp 356-357, quoted by 
L. S. S. O’Malley, op. cit p. 615. 
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however, they refused to act because of an avowed policy 
of non-interference in religious matters. Towards Christian 
missionaries and Indian Christians the policy of the Com¬ 
pany’s Government was one of hostility and discrimination. 
The religious observances of the Hindus and Muslims were, 
however, respected and given official countenance. The govern¬ 
ment undertook liabilities created or recognized by its predeces¬ 
sors in regard to religious endowments and establishments. For 
this purpose by 1833 the Madras Government had become 
responsible for the administration of 7,500 Hindu shrines. An 
outcry was raised against this in England and in 1833 the 
Directors of the East India Company issued orders that the 
Government of India should have no direct connection with 
religious institutions. This order was given legislative form in 

l 840 - 83 

The British refused to exercise any jurisdiction in caste 
matters, which all the former rulers had done. The Caste 
Cutchery, a court for the adjudication of caste matters, was 
maintained at Calcutta only during the first lew years oi British 
rule in Bengal. Even the Caste Disabilities Removal Act oft- 
1850 was intended to protect converts to either Christianity or 
Islam from forfeiting rights in consequence ofachangeof creed. 


V 

How were the Indian people affected by the developments 
described so far? The evidence regarding the standard of*/" 
living of the people at large t is so scattered and scrappy that it 
is not prudent to give an opinion on whether the people 

generally became better or worse off m the period, that there 

was widespread .agricultural distress in this period cannot be 
gainsaid. The decline of the urban industries also caused 
considerable distress. But no comparative statement in quanti v 

tative terms is possible. 

The British administrative system pressed heavily on the 
Indian people by its sheer weighty fid efficiency and they 

83 fc. S. S. O’Malley, op. cit., pp. 591-592. 
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progressively lost their initiative and self-reliance. The village 
Panchayats suffered arieclipse simply because all decision-making 
power became concentrated in the hands of the all-powerful 
bureaucracy. Self-rule in the villages progressively ceased. As 
the new law courts and the new system of justice became 
popular the judicial function of the village Panchayats fell into 
disuse. The autonomous character of the village was gradually 
lost. It became a cog in the administrative wheel. ^ 

I he British administration closed down some old avenues of 
employment and created some new ones. The establishment of 
v,aw anc * order eliminated large bands of troops kept by big and 
petty piinces and chieftains. This used to give a considerable 
amount of employment to the population. According to 
Elphinstone every family in the Deccan had at least one repre¬ 
sentative in the army under the Marathas. 81 The employment 
fciven by the new Indian army raised by the British was much 
smaller than available previously and it wa.s confined to the 
lower ranks only. The Lombardis were losing their trade with 
the introduction of bullock carts and the improvement of roads. 
The decline of handicrafts also added to the ranks of the unem¬ 
ployed. The population was not yet being affected by Western 
medicine to any significant extent but the conditions of peace 
were possibly accelerating the growth of population and adding 
to tlie total labour force in the country. The other side of the 
picture is provided by the new avenues of employment that 
developed under the British. The principal among these was the 
extension oi cultivation. Evidence on that point has been 
already adduced. Quite a number of people were finding new 
employment on land. Increase in the area under irrigation 
was working in the same direction. The increase in the area 
under commercial crops like cotton, indigo, etc. which generally 
require more labour inputs than food crops was giving rise to 
^ further employment in agriculture. The stimulation of internal 
and external trade also widened and deepened the field of 
employment in that sphere. Apart from the casual employment 
provided by the construction of roads, etc., the improvement of 

61 R. Green, op. cit., p. 49. 
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roads and transport was certainly creating greater employment v,, • 
opportunities than ever before. Though Indians were barred 
from higher posts, they were coming to fill numerous other 
government posts. Emigration of Indian labour in large num¬ 
bers overseas to Malaya, Fiji, etc. began in the 1830’s. These 
new avenues of employment were mainly created after 1830. 

But bcloie that the loices that created unemployment were 
i/stiong and held the field. Misery and suffering resulted fronts 
the gap of decades between the loss of the older avenues of 
employment and the creation of new ones. 

Perhaps the most important effect of British impact on the 
Indian social structure was the increase in t he stre ngth and 
importance of the middle class. The composition and strength 
of this class in pre-British times have already been indicated. 

The agricultural distress due to several reasons detailed earlier 
ruined the middle-class farmers. The decline of the handicrafts 
ruined the artisans in the urban areas and they were lost to the 
middle class. On the other hand, it gained a large number of 
tecruits from the flourishing and expanding trading and merchant 
communities, from the expanding class of government servants, 
as well as from the swelling liberal professions. The latter two 
classes were almost entirely composed of the English-educated v 
rising generation. As a result the relative strength of the middle 
classes increased significantly and continued to increase in the 
course of time. 65 An even more important development was 
that because of the disruption and withering away of old leader¬ 
ship in the process of British conquest, the new social leader¬ 
ship arose out of the newly rising educated middle class. The 
first stirrings of nationalism origi nated here. They took the 
lead in movements for- social and political reform. They 
provided the spearhead for the national movement which later 
developed. The pattern of leadership in the Indian society thus 
changed markedly under British rule. 


05 R Montgomery Martin, op.cit., Vol. I. PP- 35-1-355. Cl also the 
leading article in the Bengal Herald, an Indian owned paper ot 
Calcutta, in 1529 reproduced in J- K.- Majumdar (ed ), Indian 8 penlies 
and Documents on British Rule 1821-1918. (Calcutta, Longmans, Green 
and Co., Ltd., 1937;, p. 36. ’ 
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As it happened only the Hindu hig her c astes took to English 
education. The Muslims and the Hindu lower castes as a 
whole did not. With the increasing opportunities for the English 
educated, advanced castes were able to improve their economic 
fortunes materially. Among the advanced, the Brahmans 
predominated. An improvement in the economic position of a 
large majority of them meant that they became economically 
better off than others. Jn the old days though the’ Brahmans 
enjoyed the highest social status the large majority of them were 
economically not, equally superior. In the new set-up the 
economic and social lines of division in the society tended to 


become more parallel than before. 

The occurrence and suppression of the Indian Mutiny in 
1857-1858 ended one era. The Mutiny was essentially a revolt 
led by the dispossessed Hindus and Mohammedans together 
with those who were alarmed by an imminent loss of caste and 
religion, with the aim of capturing political power. It brought 
into the open the smouldering opposition to-the British. Its 
suppression left the British unchallenged masters, of India. It 
forced the winding up of the East India Company and the 
assumption by the British Crown of the Government of India. 

In the period 1800-1857 a large part of the British impact 
can be attributed to British rule. The creation of a bureaucracy, 
establishment of peace, introduction of “Rule of Law,’' private 
property in land and English education are some of the most 
important developments resulting from British rule as such. The 
decline of the village communities must also be attributed to it. 
The revolution in foreign trade, commercialization ot agriculture, 
ruin of indigenous industries, etc. were consequences or tenden¬ 
cies beginning to operate and were more directly attributable to 
the technical impact of the Industrial Revolution in England. 
Though the leading causal roles in these-developmenf > can be 
broadly assigned to either of the two impacts, throughout the 
period the two reinforced and almost in no case cancelled one 
another. This is clearly illustrated in most ot the important 
developments in this period. It is also true that the impact of 
the Industrial Revolution came eailiei to India than to some 
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ithcr countries, like China, because of British conquest. British 
rule facilitated and intensified the process. The intensity of the 
•. technical impact was, however, tempered during this period by 
the lack of rapid comm unications and transport within and out¬ 
side of India. This was overcome with the development of rail¬ 
ways and the opening of the Suez Canal after 1857 . As a result 
the pace-of developments accelerated considerably. 


PART If : AFTER 1850-1857 


If the period before 1850-1857 was one of conquest and con¬ 
solidation, the period from 1858 to 1914 was the period of ex¬ 
ploitation of India’s resources with WesIemeeSnfques by the 
British rulers. The period that followed 1914 was essentially 
one of transition when the Indian point of view began to prevail 
increasingly until it came into its own completely with the 
achievement of independence in 1947. By contrast, therefore, 
in the period after 1914, the British impact was on the wane! 
though very slowly. In this paper, consequently, the period up 
to 1914 has been brought into sharper focus than the develop¬ 
ments after 1914. 


I 

The change of India’s masters in 1858 ushered in a new 
epoch. The East India Company was mainly interested in 
India. For the Government of the Crown, however, India was 
only one piece in the mosaic of the British Empire, receiving 
only proportionate attention. Even this attention was to be 
given by a cabinet which was, in contract with the East India 
Directors, often completely ignorant about Indian conditions. 
In addition it was exercised through the Secretary of Slate for 
India who insisted on exercising detailed control over the Indian 
administration, in contrast with older times when the men on 
the spot were allowed a wide direction. This was made possible 
by the development of telegraphic communications between 
England and India after 1865. The policies and views of the 
Secretary of State were swayed and coloured by domestic poli- 
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tical influences among- which those of Lancashire and Dundee 
were 'most important. For these latter India was a colony 
and was to be administered as such to subserve the prosperity 
and the interests of the metropolitan country irrespective of 
whether it hurt the colony or not. Under the Company such 
a policy could not be thoroughly implemented, firstly, because 
the Company often did not see eye to eye with these interests, 
and secondly, because the officials of the Company in India 
weie allowed a wide discretion. These officials, after spending 
many years in India,* and knowing the country better, came to 
look at the problems of Indictfrom not a purely British point 
of \iew. As their views .effectively determined the policy of the 
Company the result was often not to the entire liking of the 
lising bouigeoisie in Britain. With the abolition of the Company* 
and the concentration of the decision-making power in theV 
bands of the Secretary of State, British colonial policy, red in 
tooth and claw, could be pursued in India. The central-objective . * 
this policy never changed though its forms were changed 
° SlUt hanging conditions in the metropolitan country. 
Alter tbe Industrial Revolution, England gained the industrial 
ea ers tjj3 ol the world and a policy of laissez fairc suited her 
interests best. It therefore became the" main tenet of policy. 
Adherence to it was not as doctrinaire as is”often made out. 

It was deeply rooted in, self-interest, and it was abandoned 
as soon as it ceased to serve that purpose. As a highly indus-'S 
trialized country, England’s interests were mainly confined to the 
development of industries and mining in India, foreign trade, 
exchange, currency, banking, British investments, development 
01 railways and roads, shipping, political reforms, defence. 

‘cci uitment to the Indian army and the covenanted services, etc. 
These were the sole preserve of the Secretary of Stale through¬ 
out the period after 1858, and in these, India’s interests were 
seldom allowed to obtrude. In other spheres such as agriculture, \ 
Construction of irrigation works, famine relief, health and sani- 
tation, etc., the Secretary of State felt less impelled to interfere \ " 
because in the nature of the case British interests were either non¬ 
existent or of very minor concern. Policies in these spheres did 
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not leave out Indian interests altogether as in the other spheres. 
British policy in India in the period after 1857 through all its 
twists and turns can be explained as consistent only in the light 
of this general principle. The discussion that follows will 
illustrate this in greater detail. 

India under the Crown became the British imperial base in 
the East. In fime it developed into a continental order, known 
as the Indian Empire, extending its authority from Aden to 
Hongkong. 60 The main instrument of British imperial policy in 
the East was the Indian army. After the Mutiny, the Indian 
army was no longer considered as a local militia for local 
defence but as the main factor in the balance of power in Asia. 

It was the eastern wing of the British Army, maintained out of 
the revenues of India., ^etween 1838 and 1920 it was used out¬ 
side India on nineteen occasions. India was made to bear most 
of the expenses of these. No wonder the expenditure on the 
army absorbed about half the revenues ol India over a period 
of about a century. In the reorganization after the Mutiny the 
European element in the army was increased, and until 1914 the 
proportion of Europeans to Indians was something less than one 
to two. The Indians were confined to the lower ranks, and until 
1914 an Indian could hold the Viceroy’s commission only and 
could not rise higher than a Risaldar or a Subehdar Major. The 
army was overwhelmingly officered by the British. They 
exclusively controlled such vital branches as the artillery, tanks, 
etc. Even in the recruitment of Indians into the army the 
policy of recruitment from the “martial” races was inaugurated 
only in 1893. This was a post-Mutiny invention to justify the is 
recruitment of people mainly from North-West India because 


, .. . . . j • imnerial policy in a subordinate capacity. In 
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they had supported the British at the time of the Mutiny. 67 

The system of civil administration that had been evolved by ^ ' 
1^57 vvas maintained in its structure and functional inter- 
1 clations in the period that followed. The development of the 
electrical telegraph made it possible for the Governor-General 
to exercise detailed control over the provinces to a degree not 
known before. Centralization of authority and control became i 
11101 e accentuated. 'ThouglTln the course of time, for conveni¬ 
ence of administration, certain steps in financial and other fields 
had been taken towards decentralization, the Indian administra¬ 
tion remained a highly centralized structure down to 1919. w 

The recruitment to the Indian Civil Service was thrown open 
to competition by examinations held in England in 1858, but 
their conditions were so stringent that only a fevvrlndfans could 
take advantage of these. These conditions were modified some¬ 
what, b> stages, subsequently. The British administrators in 
this period made a cult of efficiency and for that purpose 
advocated the increasing recruitment of Europeans in the 
set vices and the reserving of higher services as far as possible for 
uiopeans. On 1 January 1933, of the 3,420 superior posts 
m t le Indian Ci\il Seivices 1,227 were occupied by Indians and 
the rest by Europeans. These services were relatively the highest 
paid in the world. 69 


Until the Montague Declaration of 1917 the British adminis¬ 
trators in India had in view no future goal of political evolution 
of the country^ As a result the policy in this sphere was one of 
experimentation and drift. Local government institutions had 
been introduced into the three presidency towns long before 
1850. Beginning with that year, they were extended to other 
ateas also. The government resolutions of 1870 and 1880 
extended them further, and municipalities and local boards 
Wl th a sprinkling of elective elements came into being in 
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all provinces. In the sphere of legislative machinery, the Act 
of 1861 expanded the Governor-General’s Council for the 
purposes of legislation along with the provincial councils. The 
Acts of 1893 and 1909 enlarged them further in composition 
and functions, but they remained all along mere committees of 
the executive. The Act of 1909 also established separate v—■ * 
electorates for the Muslims, thus sowing the seeds of the 
Separatist tendencies which flowered out later. The Montague 
Declaration of 1917 stated that’the progressive realization of 
responsible government in India as an integral part of the 
British Empire was the aim of British policy in India. This was 
followed by the reforms of 1919 w-hich transferred certain 
departments to elected ministers responsible to the legislature. 
Financial devolution, which had begun in 1870 mainly for 
administrative convenience, was taken a step further. Fiscal 
autonomy for India was recognized. Then followed the Simon v” 
Commission in 1927 and the Round Table Conferences which 
C produced the 1935 Act, which embodied a fede ral con stitution 
for British India and the Indian States. The first stage in the 
federal process was the inauguration of provincial autonomy 
in 1937. The other part of the constitution was never imple¬ 
mented because of the opposition of the Indian National 
Congress and the outbreak of World War II. In 1947 came 
partition and independence. The constitutional progress in 
British India did not touch most of the Indian States, which 
'^remained economically and politically very much backward 
relatively to British India. The Crown protected the princes 
but did not care much for the welfare of their subjects. The 
British left that problem for independent India to solve. It has 
since been solved. 

Two notable developments in the judicial field in this period 
were the amalgamation of the Supreme and Sadar courts in the 
New High Courts established in 1861 and the codification of 
laws. Macaulay's Commission had drawn up a number of 
proposals forlfetion. These were cons.dered by successive 

Law Commissions which sat in England between an 

These efforts led to the enactments of the Codes of Procedures, V 



Civil and Criminal, in 1859 and 1861, respectively. “The later 
fruits of the labours of these Commissions were the Succession 
Act (1865), the Limitation Act (1871), the Evidence Act, the 
Contract Act (1872) and still later under the direction of the 
Government of India there came the Specific Relief Act (1877), 
the Negotiable Instruments Act (1881), the Trusts Act (1882), 
the Transfer of Property Act (1882) and the Easements Act 
(1882). By this time, it may be said, the process of codification 
came to an end though further legislation of a comprehensive 
character was undertaken to define the law of land tenure for 
the various provinces.” 70 

“Such in outline is the history of codifications in India. 
The result has been the importation on a considerable scale of - 
the English Law in India not indeed in an unadulterated form, 
^ but divested of its anomalies and technicalities and moulded so 
as to render it suitable for application to conditions which are 
vastly different from those of England. The process of adapta¬ 
tion has not been easy, and, with the necessity of exempting, on 
ieligious grounds, large sections of the population from the 
operation of some of the acts which have been mentioned, it 
cannot be claimed that all this law in its codified form is pure 
lex loci” :l 

The personal law of the Hindus and Muslims was little 
interfered with by legislation. Whatever was done in this regard 
was done by judicial interpretation, which clarified it and in 
some respects made it more precise^ The process was not so 
extensive with regard to Muslim Law. , 

Li the Hindu joint family the members are joint in food, 
worship and estate. No individual member of the family while 
he remains individual can predicate of the joint and individual 
family property that he, that particular member, has a definite 
share in, and a fortiori , he cannot without a division deal with any 
Particular item of that property as his own (except under the 
^aya Bhag Law under certain respects in Bengal). Judicial 

^ See below. 

Sir Benjamin Lindsay, “Law”, Ch. 3. Modern India and the West, A 
Study of the Interaction of Their Civilizations , ed. L. S. S.O’Malley 
(London, Oxford University Press, 1941), P- 112. 
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interpretation has modified this in two respects. Firstly, the 
right of the individual1 jo deal with his share ortheTamify’’ 
property otherwise than by gift was gradually recognized. “The 
liist step taken by the com ts was to allow, in an ordinary sale, 
the recovery by a creditor of his debt by bringing to sale the 
debtor’s interest, whatever it might be, in the family property, 
the purchaser being left to obtain delivery of the specific items 
representing that interest after they had been ascertained in a 
division. This result was reached,in Madras in 1855, in Bombay 
a little later, but in Bengal only in 1872. To hold next that a 
member can himself sell what can be sold under a decree against 
him would seem to be easy but that step was taken in Madras 
only in 1862 and in Bombay in 1873, while in Bengal and Oudh 
and (he North-Western Provinces the strict doctrine prohibiting 
alienations has been maintained except in cases in which some 
special consideration is in question.” 72 

Secondly, the right to dispose by will of that property 
independently acquired was established. The British courts in 
the presidency towns recognized the existence of the test^jnen- 
tory power, but the other courts in India declared against it and 
in Madras such disposition was prohibited by statute. “The 
Hindu Wills Act, 1870, and the Property Act, 1881, applies the 
essential provisions of the Succession Act with appropriate 
amendments to the wills of Hindus and Buddhists in Lower 
Bengal and cities of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay.” Other 
instances of interference in family law were the Freedom of ■ 
Religion Act (1850), the Hindu Widow Remarriage Act (1856), 
the Indian Majority Act (1875) and the Age of Consent Act. 
The Anand Marriages Act of 1909 and the Wakf Validity Act 
of 1913 were not new laws but were really unwritten laws put 
on the statute books. 73 

II 


Turning from the administrative and judicial fields to dcvel- 
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opments in the economic and social spheres, one of the most 
important was the revolution in the means of transportation 
and commu nications in this perio'cf~~T he construction 61' the— 
experimental railway lines was sanctioned in 1845, but the work 
did not proceed far because of the lack of capital. Because of 
this, there arose the system of guaranteed^inTerest on railway 
investments made by private English companies. This has been 
aptly described as “private enterprise at public risk.” The first 
railway line between Bombay and Thana was opened for traffic 
in 1853, and by 1859, 432 miles of railways were working. The 
work progressed at a rapid rate in subsequent years and in 1869, 
5,015 miles had been opened to traffic. From that year on, the 
government began to build railways entirely on their own, but 
in 1879 private companies were again allowed in the field on 
terms more favourable to the government than before. Both 
the agencies continued to further railway construction in the 
following years. In 1939, 41,134 miles of railway were at 
work and most of them were state owned and state operated. 

The planning of the railway lines in India was not based on 
a plan of tapping the commercial centres or districts so as to 
make their working profitable, but on strategic and military 
considerations. The structure of the freight rates on the railway 
was until 1914, generally speaking, favourable for raw produce 
moving to the ports. The rates hampered industrial centres in 
the interior and helped the concentration of industries in the 
port towns. Coal was the worst affected by the freight rates, 
which favoured the foreign and port industries in their competi¬ 
tion with the industries in the .interior. The Railway Rates 
Advisory Committee was set up in 1926 according to the 
recommendations of the Acworth Committee. Since, however, 
it did little in the way of changing the rate structure, in 1939 
the rate structure of Indian railways was not much different 
front that in 1914. 

With the establishment of the public works department t 
under Lord Dalhousie, which took over road building from the 
former Military Boards, the progress of road building w'as rapid. 
Railways needed feeder roads, and their construction gave added 
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stimulus to road building. Sir Richard Temple estimated in 
1880 that there were about 20,000 miles of surfaced roads in 
India. At the beginning of World War I, the surfaced roads 
measured 50,000 miles approximately. In 1938 there were 
284,191 miles of roads in British India of which 63,706 miles 


were surfaced. 

The first electrical telegraph line was opened in 1852, but up. 
to 1854, there was not much further progress. In the following 
year, however, the length of the telegraph lines increased to 
3,255 miles, and it had increased more than tenfold by 1890. In 
1914-1915, there were 84,124 miles of telegraph lines in British 
India ; in 1938-1939, there were 93,190 miles of telegraph lines 
and 470,108 miles of telegraph wire. The first overland telegraph 
between Europe and India via Constantinople was established 
in 1865. The direct sea cable between Bombay and England 
was successfully laid in 1870 and was taken further to Singapore 
and Australia. 

Telephone exchanges in the big cities of Bombay, Calcutta, 
Madras and Karachi were opened in 1881-1882. In 1938-1939 
there were 153,710 miles of telephone wire and cables in Biitish 
India while the total telephones connected numbered j 1,091. 

The opening of the Suez Canal in 1869 was an important 
'factor in the growth of overseas transport, which increased 
enormously during this period. In 1850, 743,000 tons of ship¬ 
ping entered into and were cleared from Indian ports. This 
increased to 6.3 million tons in 1865, to 7.3 million tons in 1883 
and to 9.6 million tons in 1901. Almost the whole of India’s 
foreign trade and an overwhelming part of her coastal trade was 
carried in British ships. All attempts of Indians to enter this 
field were put down ruthlessly and the British monopoly was 

preserved to the last. 

In (he period following the Mutiny, India's foreign ti 
increased by leaps and bounds. The development of railways 
and the opening of the Suez Canal contributed much to this 
progress. The cotton boom resulting from the stoppage of 
cotton shipments from the U.S.A. at the beginning of the 
American Civil War in 1861 gave the initial push to the rain* 
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foreign trade of India. It increased from an annual average of 
Rs. 876 million in the quinquennium 1865-1869 to Rs. 3,759 
million in the quinquennium 1909-1914 and further to Rs. 6,045 
million in 1924-1929. 

The composition of exports from and imports into India had 
undergone a radical change even before the Mutiny, and the 
same trend continued in the following years. In 1879 only 
8 per cent of the Indian exports and 65 per cent of her imports 
were of manufactured goods, but as modern industry began to 
develop in India, this composition gradually changed. Around 
1900, 22 per cent of her exports and 53 per cent of her imports 
consisted of manufactured goods. 

How important was Indian trade to the United Kingdom ? 
In the decades before the Mutiny nearly 50 to 60 per cent of the 
totai imports of merchandise and treasure into India was derived 
fiom the U.k. In the 1870’s this proportion rose to a little 
below 80 per cent, then declined continuously and was around 
65 per cent at the turn of the century. In the quinquennium 
preceding the outbreak of World War I, 63 per cent of the total 
imports of merchandise into India was derived from the U.K. 
The a\erage had shrunk to 58 per cent in the five years after 
W oild Wai ] and further to 46 per cent in the three years before 
the onset of the world depression in 1929. This was in spite 
ot the preferential duties on some British Empire products 
instituted immediately after World War I. Even the Ottawa 
Agreements could not halt this trend, aud in 1938-1939 only 31 
pei cent of the imports into India originated in the U.K. In 
the decade preceding World War II, in spite of the Ottawa 
Agreement, India’s dependence on the British Empire as a 
source of imports lessened considerably, and that on the U.K. 
alone even more markedly. 

How important was the U.K. market to India ? In the 
early 1870's a little more than half of India’s exports of mer¬ 
chandise and treasure went to the U.K. This proportion 
steadily declined and had fallen below 30 per cent at the begin- 
ning of this century. In the quinquennium preceding the out¬ 
break of World War I, only 25 per cent of the total exports 
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(including re-exports) of merchandise from India went to the 
U.K. The average declined slightly to 23 per cent in the three 
years preceding the world depression. Because of the Ottawa 
Agreement, this proportion increased in subsequent years and 
in 1938-1939, 34 per cent of India’s exports went to the U.K. 71 

Although export and import duties, levied in India before 
the Mutiny, were revised upwards after that event, the trend was 
towards their reduction and abolition. All import duties were 
abolished in 1882, except the duty on rice exports. For all 
practical purposes, complete free trade was established in 1882. 
A special mention must, however, be made of duties on cottons 
because they illustrate an important aspect of Indo-British 
relationship. 

The import duty on cottons, which was levied in India before 
1882, was a purely revenue duty, but it served to give some 
protection to the growing Indian textile industry. This alarmed 
the Lancashire interests and they pressed for its abolition. The 
House of Commons passed a supporting resolution in July 1877, 
and it was finally abolished in 1882. When in 1894 the Govern¬ 
ment of India proposed the imposition of a five per cent 
import duty on cotton yarns above 20 s and cloth, the British 
Government did not permit them to do so without imposing an 
equivalent excise duty on Indian mills manufacturing yarn 
above 20 s . In 1896, again because of the pressure from Lanca¬ 
shire interests, the import and excise duties on yarn were 
abolished, and a 3J per cent import duty on cloth and an 
equivalent excise duty on cloth manufactured in India were 
imposed. The result of the latter was to “subject to duty a 

large amount of Indian cloth, the taxation of which was really 

in no way called for by the principle of avoidance of protection. 
The proposals met with very strong criticism in India and the 
Government of India did not attempt to disguise the fact that 
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the measure was not recommended by them on its own merits, 
but was put forward in accordance with the decision of the 
Home Government.” 75 The question of this excise duty 
remained a bitter one for quite a long period and the duty was 
not abolished until 1926. 

In 1921 the Fiscal Autonomy Convention was formally 
adopted, which stipulated that in cases where the Government 
ol India and its legislature were in agreement the Secretary of 
State should not intervene. However, in practice this meant 
little because there was always previous consultation with the 
Secretary of State on all matters. Secondly, the convention 
itself laid down that the Secretary of State could intervene 
validly and flout the convention where it was a question of 
safeguarding the international obligations of the Empire or any 
fiscal arrangements within the Empire to which His Majesty’s 
Government is a party.” Cotton excise duties could be abol¬ 
ished under the convention but it could not prevent the forcing 
of the Ottawa Agreement on India even when the Legislative 
Assembly rejected it in 1936. 7fl 

In 1921 the Indian Fiscal Commission was appointed, and it 
iccommended that the policy of discriminating protection to 
Indian Industries should be adopted. This was accepted by the 
Government of India. In the following years the Tariff Boards 
inquiied into the conditions of several industries and recom¬ 
mended the imposition of protective duties in some cases. 
Protection was recommended in the case of iron and steel, 
cotton textiles, sugar, paper and pulp, matches, salt, etc., while 
cement, glass, heavy chemicals, oil and coal were denied 
protection. It is interesting to note that preference was given to 
Empire and U.K. imports in most cases. 

Another remarkable development in the period was the large 
'inflpw of foreign, mainly British, capital into India. British 
capital first flowed into the Indian railways in the fifties of the 
last century. It has been estimated that something like £ 150 
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million of British capital was invested in the country between 
1854 and 1869. In 1914, British investments in Tndia and 
Ceylon amounted to £ 379 million. 77 In 1939 the total British 
investments were estimated at between £ 1,071 and £ 1,120. TS 

Investments within the Empire have been more advantageous 
to Britain than investments in other foreign lands, firstly, because 
there was rarely a default, and secondly, because the investments 
were mostly for British personnel and goods. As a contempo¬ 
rary noted, “of the loans for Indian Railways about one-third 
went to pay the Home Charges in London ; something under 
one-third was spent on wages and administrative expenses 
largely paid to English engineers ; something over one-third on 
British rails and engines and in paying British ships to bring 
them to India.” 79 

Two dominant influences on the Indian currency an 
exchange policy during this period were the English exporters to 
India, mainly represented by Lancashire, and the British civil 
servants in India. The former were interested in preserving the 
Indian market for their wares and in discouraging Indian 
exports like cotton yarn and jute manufactures from competing 
with British products in overseas markets. Their effort, there¬ 
fore, was always to keep the Indian exchange as much over¬ 
valued as possible so as to serve both these ends. To British 
civil servants in India, v^ho got paid in rupees but were 
interested in saving in pdunds for their old age or in converting 
rupees into pounds currently for the maintenance of their fami¬ 
lies in England, any overvaluation of the Indian exchange was 
profitable. Although the British elements were thus int ereste d in 
pushing up the Indian exchange rate, the rising Indian business 
class had exactly opposite interests, since an undervalued ex¬ 
change stimulated exports as also internal prices and gave some 
protection to indigenous industries. The clash of interest was 
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clear in this respect, and because of their political dominance, the 

v/British always won. Thus, when on the decline of silver prices 
in the closing decades of the 19th century the Indian exchange 
late declined Irom 23 \d. per rupee to 14 \d, per rupee 
between 1871-1872 and 1893-1894, the free coinage of silver was 
abandoned and the exchange rate was fixed artificially at 1 6d. in 
1892. This was maintained until 1917 when, because of the 
rise of silver prices, it shot upward. The Government of India 
completely bungled the situation, and the exchange rate in 1920 
was fixed at 2.?. (gold) per rupee. “This was a last minute brain¬ 
wave of members of the permanent staff or the India Office and 
was rammed through with the wooden obstinacy and maldroit- 
ncss often exhibited by that office.” 80 In a vain effort to 
maintain this rate India’s tiny exchange reserves were frittered 
away. I he attempt was then given up but the exchange rate 
was again stabilized at an artificially high rate of 18r/. in 1925. 
•Sir Basil Blackett, the then Finance Member, “had decided even 
before he reached India to fix the rate at 18(/.” 81 A severe 
contraction of currency was undertaken to maintain this rate. 

t ins high rate was maintained even after 1931 when England 
went off gold. 

In the fust hall ot the 19th century banking business was 
mainly done by the British agency houses as a part of their 
business. For their own purposes the East India Company 
established the Bank of Bengal in 1806, the Bank of Bombay in 
1840 and the Bank of Madras in 1843. These were called the 
I lesidency Banks. They held much of the government debt 
and discounted government bills, but were excluded from 
foreign exchange business. The East India Company prevented 
the establishment of English joint stock banks in India, and 
eventually when they were established in the fifties of the last 
century, it was not due to a change in the Company’s policy but 
because of an administrative accident. After 1840 a number of 
small Indian joint stock banks were, however, established. The 


H,) C. D. Dcshmukh, Central Banking in India, A Retrospect fKalc Memo¬ 
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recognition of the principle of limited liability by the Acts of 
1858 and 1862 and the cotton boom of that period led to a 
mushroom growth of joint stock banks in India. In 1866 there 
were 24 exchange banks in Bombay and 22 in Calcutta. There 
was an equally sharp collapse and in the next year there were 
only 7 joint stock banks in India. 82 By 1894 the number had 
increased to 14 and most of them were under European manage¬ 
ment. The first Indian enterprise in the field was the Oudh 
Commercial Bank started in 1881. The Punjab National Bank ex' 
was established in 1894. In the first decade of this century 
several Indian banks were started. In 1913 there were 14 
exchange banks mainly controlled by Europeans, 18 joint stock 
banks some of them owned by Indians and others by Europeans. 
The Presidency Banks were amalgamated into the Imperial Bank 
in 1921. The Reserve Bank of India was established in 1935. * 

In 1939 there were 19 exchange banks and they were controlled 
by Europeans. Indian attempts to enter the field had proved 
unsuccessful. Joint stock banks increased during the interwai 
period and they were, in 1939, 51 in British India. Ihc 
Big Five Banks (four Indian joint stock banks and one Biitish 
bank) controlled almost half of the joint stock banking sector as 
measured by different indices. 

Ill 


Turning towards changes that took place in the field of 
agriculture we find that the area under cultivation increased in 
almost all parts of British India during the second half of the 
I 19th century. In Madras, excluding South Canara and Malabar, 
- J the cultivated but unirrigated area under Rayatwari increased by 
25 per cent between 1852 and 1890. 83 The total area under 
food-grains and cotton in Bombay increased from about 11 
million acres in 1860-1861 to 14.3 million acres in 1873-1874, i.e., 
by 30 per cent in less than 15 years. 84 The settlement of parts 
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of C.P. and Berar and the Khandesh districts in the Bombay 
Presidency during this period also indicates the bringing of more 
land under the plough. The development of the Canal Colonies 
in the Punjab and the extension of canals elsewhere also added 
to the cultivated area. Agricultural statistics are not available 
for years before 1892, but from 1894-1895 to 1913-1914 the net 
ciopped area in British India increased from 197 million acres 
to 219 million acres. Area under irrigation was also increasing 
fiom the middle of the 19th century : in Madras, area irrigated 
by government canals increased by 41 per cent between 1852 and 
1890 : trom 1894-1895 to 1913-1914 the irrigated area in British 
India increased from 24 million acres to 47 million acres. The 
development of communications added momentum to the com¬ 
mercialization of agriculture. The prices of agricultural produce 
all over the country began to be more uniform, and price 
fluctuations inside and outside the country began to affect the 
acreages under the various crops. There was an increase in the 
area under cash crops and they also became concentrated in 
certain regions in India. With the boom in cotton prices in 
1861 on the declaration of the American Civil War the area 
under cotton increased and this increase was shared by most of 
the areas m India except Bengal. Though the English demand 
oi ndian cotton dwindled progressively, the continental textile 
industries started using Indian cotton and at the beginning of 
lhe P resent century they were replaced by Japan as India’s 
aigest cotton customer. From less than 15 million acres in the 
1890 s the acreage under cotton in British India increased to 25 
million by 1914, and reached the peak at 28.4 million acres in 
1925-1926. 

• he overseas demand for Indian jute was increasing from the 
1830’s but it increased very rapidly during the Crimean War. 
Acreage under jute in Bengal increased from the middle of the 
century to approximately 925,000 acres in 1872 85 and to 3 million 
acres in 1913-1914. 

Overseas demand for indigo was rising in the second half of 
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the 19th century and production of indigo in India increased from 
7.5 million lb. in 1857-1858 to 12.7 million lb. in 1888-1889. 86 
In the nineties, when the discovery of synthetic dyes in Germany 
began to push the natural product out of the European markets, 
the area under indigo in British India declined from 1.7 million 
acres in 1894-1895 to 169,000 acres in 1913-1914. Although 
Indians began to turn more and more to the indigo industry 
from the middle of the 19th century, particularly in Madras . 
and the Northwest as also in Bihar, the industry as a whole 
remained under the dominant control of European owners and 
managers. 87 

Reviewing the developments up to 1914 as a whole, it appears 
that “the growth of communi cations brought about, redistribu¬ 
tion in ftTTcrops grown in various.tracls and wherever possible 
substitution of superior cereals for the inferior food-grains such 
as wheat tending to displace bajra. '6oth these tendencies had 
worked themselves out by 1914 and in the interwai period the 
picture was largely stable, considerable fluctuations only occm- 
ring in the sector of money crops.” 88 

The tendency of agricultural indebtedness to grow and the 
dispossession of the peasantry as a result continued unabated in 
the period after 1857. Rural indebtedness increased several- ^ 
fold especially during the depression of the 1870 s, and the 
spread of the non-indigenous moneylenders, where the local 
trading and the moneylending castes were not strong, proceeded 
apace. This together with other causes acting in concert reduced 
the debtor in many cases to the position of serf. In the Deccan, 
for example, the Marwari, the non-indigenous moneylender 

8# Roid Indigo, p. 85. Quoted from The Development of Capitalist Enter¬ 
prise in India by D. H. Buchanan (New York, Macmillan Company, 

D. 3 h’. P Buchanan, op.cit., p. 40. The system of indigo cultivation 
oppressed the cultivators. In I860 the Indigo Commission, appointed 
by the House of Commons, earned ou| • «reat inquiry into the 
grievances of cultivators. 1! revelled frightful abuses by European 
planters and their assistants. After this inwny ndigo cultivation was 
forced more and more out of Lower Bengal, • *‘b < s A. 
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who had spread his tentacles wide and strong during this period, 
never took possession of the land, but merely appropriated to 
himself the entire profit of cultivation by virtue of the debt 
bonds he held. This produced a measure of distress that mani¬ 
fested itself in the riots of the peasants in some districts of the 
Deccan. Similar developments took place in other provinces of 
India and in especially acute form in some areas in which the 
aboriginal population was concentrated. Conditions did not 
become .worse mainly because provincial governments in India 
passed legislation, like the Deccan Agriculturists Relief Act, the 
Punjab Land Alienation Act, etc., to prevent further transfers of 
lands. 

Another tendency at work in agriculture was the growing 
tendency to subdivision and fragmentation of landholdings, due 
largely f?)' the Increasing dependence of population on land in 
the absence of other means of livelihood. r The laws of inheri¬ 
tance also helped, but the more so because they were interpreted 
in the spirit of individualism and private property by the English 
judiciary. Subdivision and fragmentation of landholdings was 
essentially a way of spinning out employment to a growing 
number of persons dependent on agriculture. 

The government had to elaborate a policy regarding famines 
during this period. In the Orissa famine of 1866-1867, a quarter 
of the people in the region died. The government realized the 
necessity of avoiding a repetition of this, and in subsequent 
years elaborated a policy of famine relief and embodied it in the 
L Famine Code. With the growth of communications, the nature 
of famines changed completely. They no longer meant a short¬ 
age of food-grains, but lack of employment and scarcity prices. 

Extensive legislation was undertaken to protect the interests 
of the tenants in provinces where the Zamindari system 
prevailed. The Permanent Settlement in Bengal had been made 
on the expectation that it would create a landlord class in India, 
similar to the one in England, that would be a stable and loyal 
element in the country and that would play a progressive role in 
agriculture. These expectations were not fulfilled, since back- 
renting became the order of the day in the Permanently Settled 
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Areas, and the tenants found themselves completely at the mercy 
of the landlords. The problem of the protection of tenants, 
therefore, became urgent and in 1859 the first modem tenancy 
law in India—The Bengal Tenancy Act—was passed, which was 
applied later to U.P. and the Central Provinces (now Madhya 
Pradesh). Beginning with this act, there were others in 1885 and 
1928 in Bengal, in 1876 and 1926 in U.P. and in 1883, 1898 and 
1920 in C.P. It is not necessary to go into the details of these 
legislations, but only to note the general lines which they tra¬ 
versed. Before the regular tenancy laws were passed the only 
privileges and rights that the tenant body had were such rights 
according to custom and usage as the courts recognized. 
Tenancy legislations tried to achieve two objectives: fixity of 
tenure and fair rent. For giving fixity of tenure a particular class 
of tenants was sought to be marked out, i.e., those who held 
the land as tenants for 12 years. It was found that this rule led 
to litigation and did not give protection to all the tenantry. 
Legislation took two different ways to deal with the problem : 
in C.P. occupancy rights were generalized and in U.P. a new 
class of statutory life-tenants was created. In provinces with 
many layers of holders of rights in land, protection had to be 
provided not only to the top tenants but also to the sub-tenants 
below them. In C.P. this was avoided by making occupancy 
rights inalienable and by imposing strict regulations on sub¬ 
letting. Other important provisions of tenancy legislation were 
prohibition of illegal or extra cesses and other payments, deter¬ 
mination of periods between permissible enhancements and 
setting up of independent outside bodies tor determining fair 
and equitable rent. Certain concessions in connection with the 
ease of recovery of rent and with “sir” land on which no 
tenant rights accrued had to be made to the landlords in these 
legislations. 89 



IV 
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maintained by the Britis h^ By the beginning of this century 
certain provincial governments in India began to take an active 
interest in the develop ment of industrj es^_.^These activities were 
put down by Lord Morley, the then secretary of state, who was 
suspicious even of the creation of a Provincial Department of 
Industries. And so the old policy continued. The need for 
industrial development was impressed on the Government of 
India during World War I. The Industrial Commission was 
appointed in 1916 and it called upon the government to 
initiate a policy of energetic handling of industrial affairs. This 
was followed by the Fiscal Commission in 1921 which recom¬ 
mended that discriminating protection should be given to Indian 
industries. / 

r The first Indian cotton textile mill was started in 1854 in 
Bombay by a Parsee. His partners were, however, Englishmen 
and the mill was organized on English lines. In the following 
years the number of mills increased slowly. By 1861 there were 
a dozen mills, but after a lull in the following decade, there 
came a rapid increase, so that by 1879 there were 56 mills with 
1,453,000 spindles, 13,000 looms employing 43,000 persons, three- 
fourths of which were in the Bombay Presidency and nearly half 
in Bombay Island. The cotton mills produced mostly yarn, a 
large part of which was exported to China, Japan and other 
markets. Indian yarn began to push out Lancashire yarn from 
these markets quite early. This alarmed the Lancashire interests, 
but on investigation they found that Indian yarn had a competi¬ 
tive advantage in those markets as against Lancashire. 90 By the 
1890’s, however, the market for Indian yarn in Japan had 
started to contract consequent upon the development of Japanese 
textile industry. From 1900, Japan began to compete with 
Indian yarn in the China market and succeeded in ousting it 
from there to a great extent. As a result, the Indian cotton 
industry turned homewards and began to cater mainly for the 
internal cloth market by increasing its weaving sections and also 
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by progressively going line. The Swadeshi movement of that 
period helped this transformation to a considerable degree. In 
1913-1914 there were 264 mills with 6,620,576 spindles, 96,688 
looms employing 260,847 persons. Only 34 of these were 
under European control. In 1938-1939, there were 389 mills 
in British India employing 590,293 persons. Of these, 50 were 
under European control, employing 107,751 persons. 

^The first jute mill in India was established by Mr. Auckland 
in 1854 at Serampore. Only one more mill was added up to 
1864, but by 1882 there were 20 jute mills, seventeen of which 
were in the vicinity of Calcutta. After 1909-1910 the internal 
consumption of raw jute by jute mills began to outpace its 
consumption abroad. The industry continued to flourish in the 
following years ; in 1913-1914 there were 64 mills; in 1938-1939, 
157 mills in British India employing 295,162 persons. Although 
before 1914 most of the jute mills were owned and managed by 
the British, since 1900 Indian shareholding in this industry had 
increased. Indians set up new mills during the interwar period, 
and in 1939 Indian-owned mills accounted for slightly less than 
one-sixth of the total employment in the industry. 

' The development of the railways and modern factories in 
India increased the demand for coal. In 1868 nearly half a 
million tons of coal were mined. In 1880 production rose to 
one million tons and to six million tons in 1900. In 1914 it had 
increased to 15.7 million tons, and in that year the coal mines 
employed a total of 151,376 persons. Coal mining was very 
largely controlled by English companies, who contributed about 
two-thirds of the total coal raised in India during 1915-1920. 
Production of coal continued to expand in the interwar period 
and in 1938-1939 amounted to 28.3 million tons. The control ^ 
continued to be predominantly in British hands and in 1942, 65 
per cent of the total coal raised in India was from the mines 
owned and worked by British managing agencies. 11 

Manganese mining began in Madras in 1892 and later on in 
Madhya Pradesh, mainly for export. This expanded rapidly to 

01 Report of the Indian Coalfields' Committee , Vol. I (New Delhi, Govern¬ 
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more than 9 lakh tons in 1907, and in 1938, manganese produc¬ 
tion in British India amounted to a little less than one million 
tons. The other important mineral industries in India were 
gold, salt, mica, saltpetre. Gold and manganese mines were 
mainly controlled by Europeans. 92 

The establishment, expansion and stabilization of the iron 
and steel industry was possibly the most important development 
v^of the interwar period. The Tata Iron and Steel Co., floated in 
1907 by wholly Indian capital, produced the first iron at the end 
of 1911 and the first steel in 1913. The capacity of the plant 
was 160,000 tons of pig iron and 100,000 tons of steel. World 
War I created very favourable conditions for expansion, and 
later on protection was given to this industry with the result of 
an almost continuous expansion throughout the interwar period. 
Tn 1938-1939 the total production of pig iron and steel in British 
India amounted to T6 million tons and 726,000 tons respectively. 

/ Another remarkable development of the interwar period was 
• the rapid growth of the sugar industry under the protection of a 
utility imposed on the imports of foreign sugar in 1931 on the 
recommendation of the Tariff Board. During the next four 
years sugar mills in the country increased from 31 to 135, and 
the production of sugar increased from 158,000 to 919,000 tons, 
making India largely self-sufficient in sugar within five years of 
the grant of protection. 

The cement industry expanded rapidly during the interwar 
period. From 87,000 tons in 1919 the production of cement 
increased to 1.8 million tons in 1938-1939. The rapid develop¬ 
ment of the match industryJrom almost nothing after 1922 was 
mainly due to the imposition of a revenue duty on imports of 
matches, which acted as a protective duty. The Swedish Match 
Trust controlled most of the match factories in India. 

The Assam Tea Company Was formed in 1839, the year after 

Mining and prospecting rules in tndia were extraordinarily unjust and 
obstructive until they were rev ised by Lord ( urzon in 1899. They 
retarded the growth of the mining industry in India. Cf. Lovat Fraser, 
India under Curzon and After t London, Hcincmann. 1911), pp. 319-320. 
These rules and regulations were, one suspects, not unconnected with 
the predominance of the British in this industry. 
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the first Indian tea was marketed in London. Although until 
1850 only 1,876 acres of land were under tea, by 1859 the area 
had increased to 7,599 acres, and by 1871, 31,303 acres were 
under tea. In the period following, the industry continued to 
grow, and in 1915, 634,940 acres were under tea. India suc¬ 
ceeded in ousting China tea from the U.K. market during the 
eighties of the last century. The management of the tea 
plantations was predominantly in European hands. In 1921, 
of the 277 tea gardens owned by the companies, 184 had 
European directors. Among the 63 privately-owned gardens 36 
were owned by Europeans and the rest by Indians. 93 In the 
period 1853-1870 “of the total capital employed in Indian tea 
production, it would seem that only a small proportion came 
from the ordinal^ English savings.” 94 

The cultivation of coffee in India, which did not begin until 
1840, expanded slowly mostly by European enterprise until I860 
when there was a considerable boom. In 1885, the area under 
coffee was 237,500 acres. However, the appearance of tree 
borers in 1875 and the growing Brazilian competition in the 
1890’s checked the growth of this industry, and in the decade 
1877-1887 as many as 263 plantations were abandoned. The 
area under coffee declined continuously to 88,000 acres in 1914- 
1915. The exports during this period, however, showed only a 
moderate decline, although the bulk of the production was 
exported overseas. The acreage under coffee increased again 
during the interwar period. “Of 436 plantations employing ten 
or more persons, in the two States of Mysore and Coorg, which 
provide 75 per cent of the area in plantations of more than ten 
acres, in 1921 only 30 were owned by registered companies all 
of which had European or Anglo-Indian directors. Of the 406 
plantations owned privately, 150 were owned by Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians. The remainder belonged to Indians-201 of 

them to Hindus.” 95 . , , 

On the eve of World War !, the total employment m the 

03 Crum np/nd/fl. Vet. V, Part I fNew Delhi, Government Printing Pkss. 
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factory industry in British India was 772,571. Of this, 372,406 or 
a little less than 50 per cent were employed in European-owned 
establishments. In 1938-1939 there were 1,737,755 persons 
employed in factory industry in India of whom approximately 
^5 per cent were employed in European-owned establishments. 
Legislation regar ding the hours of work, etc. of factory labour 
in India was undertaken in the closing decades of the 19th 
century mainly under pressure from Lancashire and Dundee 
interests. Even the legislation in this respect in 1912 originated 
in the pressure from Lancashire and Dundee interests. After 
World War I the I.L.O. conventions, endorsed by India, were 
mainly responsible for further legislation. A trade-union move¬ 
ment developed for the first time in India during the interwar 
period.' 

^ 11 Oagiog agency, system, which is an important feature 
of modern business in India, was evolved by British companies 
opeiating in India to suit their requir ements , and was later on 
imitated by Indians.. The system is not peculiar to India but it 
has reached its fullest development there. The British compa¬ 
nies, who pioneered industrial and economic development in 
India, were usually formed and incorporated in England, but 
their actual business was carried out in India. In the then- 
pievailing conditions of transport and communications it was 
impossible for a British company to conduct this business 
directly. In the circumstances, there arose a practice by which 
British linns in India having British personnel continuously 
residing in the country undertook' the actual conduct of the 
business in India on behalf of these British companies. Out of 
this evolved the ‘contract to manage’ which is the essence of the 
system of a managing agency. For undertaking the manage¬ 
ment of their business, the agents were paid a commission and 
an allowance. This contract between the company and the 
managing agent gave the latter powers of management for long 
periods, and in some cases, mainly Indian, these powers were 
given in perpetuity to the managing agent and his heirs. The 
contract to manage considerably reduced the powers of the 
directors and the shareholders of the company. The boards of 
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directors became merely advisory bodies. The managing agents 
had, in some cases, the right to appoint their representatives on 
the boards of directors. As shareholders, again, the managing 
agents could canvass and effectively manage the elections to the 
board of directors. As a result the boards of directors became 
Subservient to the managing agents. 

In. time the important British firms in India came to hold 
managing agencies of a number of companies and in various, 
businesses. It also came to pass that the managing agency 
firms or managing agents themselves took the initiative in float¬ 
ing the British companies for particular projects, and thejr 
reputation often made these floatations a success. When 
Indians and Indian companies entered modern business, they 
adopted this institution from the British. In the early days 
when the capital market in India was undeveloped and Indian 
personnel inexperienced, the managing agency system had some 
justification even though the business and the companies weie 



not separated by large distances. Like all systems, the managing 
agency system is liable to be abused by dishonest people. It 
can and has been used as a device for ensuring a small circle of 
financiers an unduly high level of reward. In recent years it 
has served as a device by which rising financial groups have 


brought under their control established companies in a variety 
of trades and industries. Legislation, passed in 1936 to put a 
term, of course renewable, on all the managing agencies and to 
indicate a basis on which managing agents’ commissions might 
be determined, had not much effect, and more severe legisla¬ 
tion has been recently proposed. 

Industrial development brought in its wake urbanization. 
The old towns were religious, political or trading centres, which 
began to decline in importance with the establishment of British 
rule and the growth of railways and commerce. The urban 
handicrafts which flourished in them also began to decline. The 
trading centres of old, like Mirzaput, which weie left out y 
railways, lost importance, but several otheis came on t ie scen ® 
like Lahore, Narayangunj, etc. Growth of commence an 
factory industry were responsible for the devc opmen o ic 
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large metropolitan cities like Bombay, Madras and Calcutta, 
and purely industrial towns like Ahmedabad and Jamshedpur. 
The total percentage of urban population in India in 1911 
amounted to about 10 percent. Tn 1941 the percentage had 
increased to about 13. 

The factors, already mentioned as being responsible for the 
decline of the urban artisan industry in India, continued to 
operate during the period after 1857. There was, however, a 
distinct change in the organization of the urban industry during 
this period. While the old handicrafts were in decay a small 
gioup of new ones, or new forms of old handicrafts turning out 
goods for a much wider market, arose. The urban industry in 
its oiganizational evolution showed all the stages witnessed in 
other countries, from wage work through retail and wholesale 
handicrafts to small factories. Not only were these forms found 
m the industries as a whole^hut they were found in the same 
industry as well. The general tendency was that all crafts dec¬ 
lined in artistic importance but many, for which the old demand 
still remained, as for example in gold and silver work, brass and 
copper ware, etc., or for which a new demand was found as in 
the caipet industiy, still retained some of their commercial 
importance. Another well-marked tendency was the abandon¬ 
ment of the highest class of products and the production of 
cheaper kinds of wares to satisfy the more popular demand 
rather than the demand of the aristocracy as in the old days. 
Some technical improvements in these industries during the 
period were noted by the Industrial Commission : “The weaver 
has taken to mill yarn, the dyer to synthetic dyes, the brass and 
coppersmith to sheet metal, the blacksmith to iron rolled in 
convenient sections. The tailors invariably employ sewing 
machines, and town artisans take to improved tools of European 
or American manufacture.'’ 96 

The structure in which the village artisan functioned did not 
change much during this period. Yet whatever change there 
was, was in the direction of loosening the bonds which formerly 

90 Report of the Indian Industrial Commission (Simla, Government Printing 
Press, 1918), p. 162. 
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held the village community together. With the growth of 
communications and trade the necessity of keeping alt artisans 
in the village was felt less and less. It was determined mainly 
by the urgency of the peasants’ requirements for the artisans’ 
services and the facility with which their wares could be trans¬ 
ported. On both these counts the blacksmith and the carpenter 
were required for repairs to agricultural implements and could 
not be dispensed with. Because his wares could not be carried 
over long distances, the presence'of the potter in the village was 
necessary. In the well-irrigated tracts the leather worker was 
also indispensable for the manufacture and repair of leather 
buckets, but on the other hand the weaver was the least 
required, and this class of artisans was the first to migrate and 
concentrate in larger villages of urban centres. Similar was tin- 
case of the dyer, and the goldsmith, where he was not also the 
moneylender, could also be dispensed with. 

A consequence of this was a growing tendency towards the 
payment of the artisan for a job done rather than for a yeatb 
service, and the customary dues began to play a less important 
part in the income of the artisan. Income from the plots of 
lands that the hereditary artisan held began to form a small 
component of his income. Generally speaking, village industry 
was in a state of decline, in many cases because of foreign 
competition. In the matter of alternate occupation, it was only 
the blacksmith and the carpenter class who had a fair chance 
in the towns of earning a living in their particular occupations. 
For other artisans driven out of their occupations, unskilled 
general work was the only alternative.”' 


Improved techniques when adopted render the old ones 
obsolete, and labour and capital engaged in the latter are 
rendered unemployable. The impact of improved techniques can 
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decline of iron smelting, glass making etc. has also been 
mentioned ; this was also due to the import of these materials 
on a large scale from the West. This process continued 
unabated in the period following 1857. It deepened in the field 
where it was already established, but it also spread to other 
lines. The disco very and commercial manufacture of synthetic v " 
dyes in Germany slashed the demand for indigo within a few 
years. Indigo cultivation declined as a result in India, rendering 
men and capital unemployed. The growing use of kerosene for 
lighting purpose since the 1880's reduced very considerably the 
demand for vegetable oils, which were until then used as 
illuminants, extracted by the traditional oilmen in their oil- 
presses. The indigenous small scale sugar manufacturing 
industry went down before the growing imports of cheap beet 
sugar from Europe and later on plantation sugar from Java. 

The leather tanning industry also suffered a similar fate with 
the discovery of the chrome tanning process in America. From 
1899 the exports of hides and skins tanned in India began to 
decline. Even formerly Indian tanned leather was retanned in 
the West, but it was not possible to treat the Indian tanned 
leathei by the chrome process. India began to export raw 
hides and skins, this being more profitable than tanning them. 

/ It would therefore appear that India was subjected to contin- \ 

uous waves of technical innovations from abroad and each left 
a trail of suffering and unemployment behi nd it. It is recognized 
that economies have to bear the costs of transition ; but the 
costs borne by India, China and others were not of their own 
transition to higher technical levels, but those of the transition 
in England. Again, while the period of transition in England 
and other Western nations was short, it would appear that the 
last 150 years have been a continuous period of transition for , 
India and other under-developed countries. 

The economic situation in the country was further com- 1 
plicated as population in India recorded an increase during this 
period. The first All India Census was carried out between 
1867 and 1872. In the following period it was repeated every 
decade. The population after adjustments for under-enumera- 
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tion, etc., increased from 255 million in 1872 to 305 million in 
1921, i.e., by about 20 per cent. The curve of this growth was 
not smooth. In three decades, namely 1872-1881, 1891-1901 and 
1911-1921 the population was almost stationary because of an 
increase in mortality due to severe famines in the first, famines 
and the plague epidemic in the second, and the influenza epid¬ 
emic in the third. In the decades following 1921, there has been 
uninterrupted growth at the rate of about 1.2 per cent per year. 
A study of the available data shows that the mortality conditions 
dominate the population picture, while fertility has more or less 
remained unvarying from 1872. Western medicine and sanitary < 
improvements began to affect Indian mortality conditions from 
the middle of the 19th century but they were not powerful or 
widespread enough to significantly affect the trend of mortality 
resulting from famines or severe epidemics. The institutional 
organization for dealing with these became efficient and capable 
only after 1920. Before that, the available evidence indicates 
that the general trend of mortality in India since the first census 
was downward though not to a very significant extent. The 
mortality would have been much higher than it was if there had 
not been the importation of Western medicine and sanitation by 
the British/ 8 




V 

Turning to developments in' the^e^faTsphere, education 
I | deserves first attention. Sir CliadegJ^opd s dispalcn of 1854 is j 
rightly regarded as a milestone in the field of education in India. * 
It endorsed the earlier poliey of extending European knowledge 
to ail classes of people. While the medium of instruction in all 
higher branches of education was to be English, instruction to 
the masses of India was to be given in the vernacular language v 
of India. The dispatch recommended the institution of an 
education department in every province. It also recommended 
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tile establishment ot universities. A grant-in-aid system was 
recommended to encourage indigenous effort in this field to 
supplement government efforts. 

Universities modelled on the pattern of the London Univer- 
sily of those days were established at Calcutta, Bombay and 
Madias in 185J. The other recommendations were also imple¬ 
mented gradually. It is not necessary to trace in detail the 
stages through which the educational policy passed. Suffice it 
to say that in the period after 1857 both government and private 
effort in the field expanded almost continuously. This was 
fuilhei stimulated after 1919 when education became a trans- 

fuled department controlled by popularly elected ministers in 
the provinces. 

The core of the system of education that has evolved in 
India is essentially English in its institutional setup as well as in 
content. The main charge against the system is and has always 
an s ' nce the old days that the education given in India is 
excessively literary and insufficientjy, vocational. It is neither 
adjus ed t° ,fie industrial needs of India nor designed to further 
industrial and economic progress. It is liberal but not practical 
qualifies for a few callings only. ‘The universities supply the 

Europe’’^' P10 eSSi ° nal ClaSSCS l ° a defiree UD P ara “ in 

The influence of English literature on the literature in the 
main Indian languages was continuous and more intensive in the 
peiiod after 18^7 than before. The forms of prose literature 
t lat weie adopted in this period were mainly the novel, the 
CSSay and thc clrama * The short story came in a little later and 
was developed particularly in the interwar period. In poetry, 
yucs were adopted from English and such other poetic forms *,*• J 
as sonn et were also adopted. The press in India expanded 
almost continuously throughout the peiiod. The growing 
national movement lent it support and vernacular newspapers 
multiplied rapidly in the period. 

Move ments of religio us refo rmers besid es the Brahma Samaj 
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continued to arise during this period. The Ai>a Saniaj \\as 
founded by Dayanand Saraswati in 1875. It started as a reaction 
against the proselytizing religions. It affirmed equality among 
sexes and among all men. repudiated the caste system and 
untouchability. The Prarthana Samaj, largely modelled on the 
Brahma Samaj, was started in Bombay in 1867. The resurgent 
Hinduism in the wake of growing nationalism drew inspiration 
from Ramkrishna and Vivekananda who preached that “service 
for man must be regarded as God.” Vivekananda advocated 
service and attacked the tendency to defend every institution 
because it was connected with religion. Along with these, work 
in the field of social reform (through such bodies as the Indian 
National Social Reforms Conference) was developing. Attempts 
were also made to bring about social reforms by legislation. 
The Widows’ Remarriage Reform Act, 1856, was one sue i 
measure which permitted widows to remariy and dec are 
the legitimacy of their issue after such a maniage. Ihe Age o 
Consent Act was passed in 1891 which raised the age of consent 
from 10 to 12, and was bitterly opposed by many nationalist 
leaders on the ground that the government had no right to 
regulate social and religious matters. Reform by legislation 
received further stimulus during the interwar period^ when the 
representative elements in the legislatures increased. The S 
Act of 1929 raised the marriage age to 14 years. An Anti-Downy 
Act was passed in Sind in 1939. All these legislations were of 
a recommendatory character and the government did not enforce 

them with any seriousness. . 

.•the development of Indian nationalism was another signifi¬ 
cant event in this field. Even the staunchest of the extreme 
nationalists in India have freely admitted that the growth and 
rise of nationalism was mainly dne to the unification under 
British rule and the impact of the Western tdea, of liberty and 
nationalism."^ Before the rise of the Brfits i, ffie Man, has 
alone, according to some observers, showed the fits, stages of 


‘a* W L. Holland (odd. Asian Naiianahm 1 *"^,* 1953 / 
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political nationalism. 101 Under the British the establishment of 
a single political authority, a uniform educational system, the 
development of internal communications brought the educated 
people of India into close contact with one another. National¬ 
ism struck flame on foreign rule. The first generation of the 
English educated Indians was completely bowled over by Western 
culture as brought to India by the British. The effective sup¬ 
pression of the Mutiny in 1858 impressed on them the superiority 
of the British. Fired by the ideas imbibed through English 
literature they came to the view that the old Indian ways had to 
be remodelled on Western lines. They came to regard British 
connection with India as a providential dispensation for the 
good of India. They visualized political and social develop¬ 
ment hand in hand and believed that social reform was of basic 
importance even for political advancement. The Brahma Samaj 
in Bengal and the Prarthana Samaj in Bombay (founded in 1865) 
which bore the stamp of Christian ideas were manifestations of 
this tendency in the social and religious field. The Indian 
National Congress was founded in 1885. 


The next generation that came of age around the 1880’s 
developed a more virile strain of nationalism. It was back- 
ward-looking and appealed to India’s past glory. The ideology 
ol resurgent Hinduism as put forth by Vivekananda provided 
the social and religious basis for this school of nationalists. 
While acknowledging the benefits of British rule, this school 
refused to recognize it as a providential dispensation. It further 
maintained that these benefits would,be nullified if they were not 
tollowed by home rule which was their logical culmination. The 
demand for self-rule cannot be satisfied by good rule by a foreign 
bureaucracy. Political advancement is primary to all social 
reform. The latter will automatically follow political independ¬ 
ence and therefore the national movement must not dissipate 
its strength in fighting for social reform but must concentrate on 


101 Mahendra Nath Rov, India in Transition i Edition de la Lihniric, J. G. 
Target, 1922;, p. 153. K M. Panikkar also notes that Arthur Wellesley 
was struck by the patriotic and national spirit of the Marathas. Cf. his 
Asia and Western Dominance (London, George Allen and Unwin, 1953), 
p. 491. 
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the struggle for liberation from the British yoke. For that, all 
means, whether constitutional or otherwise, should be used. 

This stand was more nationalistic than that of their pre¬ 
decessors. If the first generation suffered from an inferiority 
complex with regard to the West this generation was overcom¬ 
pensating for it. The neglect of social reform further underlined 
their backward-looking orientation and made them line up with 
socially reactionary elements. It inevitably took a Hindu colour 
and ensured in time the development of a separate Muslim 
nationalism as a reaction. The Muslim League was founded in 
1906. The more direct type pf action in the struggle for inde¬ 
pendence assumed the form of the Swadeshi movement, which 
included the use of Indian goods and the boycott of British and 
foreign goods. This suited the newly rising class of industrial¬ 
ists and brought them into (he fold of the national movement. 

Gandhian orientation of the nationalist movement in the 1 
twenties of this century was pronouncedly Hindu, anti-intellec- ) 
tual and more backward-looking than that of the generation 

j . V 

that had gone before. It condemned Western science and 
technique and advocated revival of cottage industries, village 
uplift, etc. It gave to some of the religious terms of Hinduism, 
like satyagraha, ahimsa , self-rule, etc. a political meaning, and 
political doctrines were clothed in spiritual terms. Its intellectual 
content was very much inferior but its emotional appeal was ^ 
great as was evidenced by the various mass movements that were 
conducted under the leadership of the Indian National Congress 
in the period after 1914. It can perhaps be said that without a 
watering-down of the severe intellectualism of the earlier move¬ 
ment, it could not have appealed to the masses. It also became 
progressively more political, and its already declining social 
content gradually dwindled into insignificance. It only came to 
the surface when political exigencies requited it, as for example 
N in the case of the untouchables in the 1930 s. The Indian 
National Congress gradually became a predominantly 
Hindu body. The Muslims drifted away, and in time the sepa¬ 
ratist tendency culminated in the dematid for an independent 
control of Pakistan by the Muslim League. 
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The growing Hindu orientation of Indian nationalism, how¬ 
ever, could not save Hindu society, which is predominantly a 
caste society, from the fissiparous tendencies that were generated 
in its social structure because of British impact. The British, in 
contiadistinction to their predecessors, progressively refused to \ 
perform certain social functions, perhaps the most important of 
which were those connected with the regulation of caste society 
involving the functioning and relative status of castes. The 
pre-British rulers, including the Muslims, by performing these 
functions helped maintain, even in' a' caste society, a degree of 
social intcgiation. Thereby the process of continuous adjust¬ 
ment and wider integration was always at work. This process 
ot o\erall social regulation and integration could no longer be 
maintained when the British refused to perform these functions ; 
as a result the social structure lost its adaptability and integra¬ 
tion. In the pre-British days caste loyalty was tempered by 
the sense of loyalty to the Hindu society as a whole which was 
maintained by the secular authority. 103 The loyalty to one’s 
own caste increased under the British as occasions and oppor- 
Um.t,es for emphasising or exhibiting the overall sense of Hindu 
oya ties ecreased. it was in this manner that the institution 

, Caste became more ri 8'd than it had been previously during 
the period of British rule. 

The caste loyalty was also positively fostered by the British 
|J ln ^ 1C l' ei ^ 0( J a ber 1858 because of political considerations. 101 
Ihe Indian Mutiny was regarded by the British as a Brahman ... 
eonspiiacy. Eminent British historians also hold the same 

!hc\ V /^ process by which the aboriginal tribes in India were being 
‘fl . . in °u s °ciety for thousands of years also came to a stop 
i n K, he Br it|Sh is described in G. S. Ghurye, The Aborigines — (i So- 
..ailed -and Their Future (Poona, Gokhale Institute of Polities and 
io8 Economics, 1943). 

the hereditary right of the Brahmans to act as priests to all the Hindu 
castes, the only bond holding together the diverse Hindu castes, was set 
at naught by certain decisions of the High Courts in Bengal, Madras 
anu Bombay. In the first two provinces and in North India generally 
no ottice of priest was recognized in law and the householder was free 
10 employ anybody he liked for that purpose. Cf. G. S. Ghurye, Caste 
lot p e in India (Bombay, Popular Book Depot, 1950), pp. 163-164. 
u k* Ghurye, Caste and Class in lndia t op cit pp, 161-197. 
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opinion. 105 This coloured the policy of the British in the whole 
of the period after 1857. The pronouncements of eminent 
British officials in the period after the Mutiny clearly hinted that 
the British must clearly discriminate between castes if they 
wanted to prolong and strengthen their hold on India. The 
policy of divide and rule was recommended and faithfully 
followed to the end of British rule in India. The considered 
support they gave to the Muslims, non-Brahmans, Untouch¬ 
ables, Aborigines, etc. vividly illustrated this policy in many 
respects. Not that some of these causes W'ere not just in 
themselves and deserving of support, but the impelling motive 
to this at the hands of the British was often not justice but 
v politics. The emphasis on caste was scored deeper by certain 
administrative practices under the British. Police reports men¬ 
tioned the caste of the offender. A rail risk note had an entiy 
for the caste of the sender. The decennial census, because ol 
the zeal of the census officials to collect complete data regarding 
castes and their social gradation, periodically emphasised caste 
patriotism. It should be noted in this connection that even the 
Roman Catholic missionaries got a bull from Pope Gregory XV 
sanctioning caste regulations in Christian Churches in India. 

On the other hand, certain acts of the British in India under¬ 
mined caste. The courts of judicature came in conflict with the 
caste councils, and it was unequivocally recognized that the 
caste operated only in so far as it did not conflict with the 
established law of the land, as administered by the courts. The 
t-'Castc Disabilities Act of 1850 and the Special Marriages Actv 
of 1872 were, though to a mild degree, against caste. These 
together with the economic change did work against the caste 
system but this effect was much smaller than that of factois, 
referred to above, working to strengthen caste. The British 
cultural background was not averse to caste, and they behaved 

in India as a superior caste to the end. 

Furnivall has observed that the impact of the West on India 
has been less violent than ? for instance, on Bmma, because o 

105 H. H. Dodwell , Cambridge History of ^ Indian hmi iiu 

1858-1914’’ (Cambridge University Press, 193/) • 
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caste system in India. Caste has afforded a consideiable pio 
tection to the social system in India. 106 The Indian society did 
not become a plural society like that in other South-East Asian 
countries mainly because of the large size of the Indian popula¬ 
tion. 107 The same was true of China. The bits ot plural society 
in these countries were to be found in large cities only. The 
caste system in India did prevent a complete social disintegra- * 
tion but it also left the Indian society loose and weak and 
hampered its transformation into a modern social and industrial 
community. 

VI 


Looking at the British impact on India as. a whole and 
contrasting it with the impact of the West generally on other 
countries in Asia like Japan and China certain differences stand 
out. India absorbed most of the theoretical knowledge and the ^ 
philosophical ideas of the West but did not to that extent imbibe 
the techniques and the know-how of the West. Japan in con¬ 
trast took on most of the latter and left the former very much 
outside her shores. The Chinese tried to absorb the techniques 
of the West, especially in regard to warfare, and did not make 
much effort to take over the ideational foundations of the same. 
How can we explain this differential impact of the West in these 
three countries ? 

There can be no definitive answer to this question. Only 
certain suggestions can be put forward. Firstly, something is 
attributable to the different ways in which, and the different 
circumstances under which, the impact of the West came to 
these countries. The Japanese did not lose their political 
independence and the Japanese leaders of the Meiji restoration 
consciously brought to their country all the Western techniques, -* 
with particular emphasis on those of warfare. Ihe Chinese 
tried to do the same but did not succeed to any significant 


100 J- H. Furnivail, Colonial Policy and Practice (London, Cambridge Uni- 

107 A'pluraUodetfdid develop in Ceylon in spite of the caste system. Cf. 
Dryce Ryan, Caste in Modern Ceylon Singhalese System w Trans,t,on 
(New Brunswick, Rutgers University Press, l 53). 
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extent for various reasons. India, in contrast, was conqueicd 
by a Western power and the Indians played a rather passive role » 
as a consequence. What would have been the. case, if Indians 
had not lost their independence and had reacted to the Western 
impact under their own power ? Bits of evidence are available 
10 answer this question. In the 18th century when the British 
began to loom rather menacingly on the Indian horizon, the 
Indian princes of those days Were struck by the magic of 
European arms and discipline and regarded it as the key to their 
success. Scindia, Mir Kasim and the Shikhs engaged Europeans 
to train and discipline their troops, i.e., they began the process ol 
learning from the West at the technical level much in tne same 
way as the Japanese and Chinese did. If this is any indication, 
it can be said that the process of imitation of Western tech¬ 
niques in the initial stages in India would not have been dillerent 
from that in Japan or China if India had not been conquered 
by the British. 

Besides this, of course, there were several other factois at 
work in India which were responsible for pushing the develop¬ 
ment in the direction it took. The British rulers of India weie 
• not interested in promoting technical knowledge or technical 
change in India, except to the extent to which it was necessary 
for the smooth functioning of their rule and the economic 
"exploitation of the country. Education under the British, as 
remarked before, was always characterized as being an exces¬ 
sively literary system which produced quill drivers rather than 
v technicians. 

As a consequence of the British conquest of India, the old 

leadership was almost completely wiped out. The new leader¬ 
ship that arose in the country came mainly from the English 
■ educated classes and the intellectuals, mainly Brahmans. This 
did not happen in Japan and China, where the old leadership 
continued to hold sway. The new leadership in India was 
more theoretical than practical. This was no accident the 
intellectual tradition in India, which is matnly the Brahman 
tradition, has that characteristic. It is singu at y ree iom 
restrictions or inhibitions regarding intellectual specu ation. 
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India there has rarely been a persecution for holding certain 
opinions, even heretical opinions. This was partly because, 
though intellectual speculation was free, the translation of 
any new ideas into practice was hidebound by the prevailing 
ethics and inodes of behaviour. The Brahmans themselves had 
laid down the rule that though many things might be rationally 
obvious and good, they should not be brought into practice if 
they were not in tune with the prevailing traditional behaviour 
patterns and were contrary to popular folk ways. Such a 
tradition would naturally be much more ready to absorb ideas 
on the philosophical plane than in actual life. Today, therefore, 
the intellectual climate in India appears to be much more pro¬ 
nouncedly Western than that in Japan or China. 

A word must be said about British imperialism in Indian 
The specific question in this context is : what advantages the 
British derived from the political control of India which they 
would not otherwise have derived ? Two answers to this 
question have been made from the two sides of the rulers and 
the ruled. Both these are overstatements and equally away 
fiom the truth. The British did not come to India to spread - 
civilization, groaning under the Whiteman’s burden. Neither 
is it true that they did everything to harm India. When both 
these extreme positions are abandoned, the situation can be 
appraised more correctly. 

In measuring the British gains ffcpm India, a rather crude 
answer has been attempted in the theory of the economic drains 
which identifies it with the whole of the home charges. This 
is obviously wrong. Only certain items of it, like the expendi¬ 
ture of the wars, which in fairness should not have been charged 
! 0 India, can be properly included in this category while others 
are of the nature of legitimate payments, like the interest on 
British capital invested in India. There were, however, innumer¬ 
able other ways in which the British profited or derived benefits 
of an exploitative character which they could not have derived 
if they had not been the political masters of India. By forcing 
complete free trade on India, they were able to preserve the 
Indian market for British industry for a longer time than could 
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have been possible otherwise. They were also able to manipulate r 
the Indian exchange to the same purpose because of theii politi¬ 
cal domination. They were able to use India as the base of 
\, t ] ie British Empire in the East and to pursue their imperialistic 
policies in Asia on the strength of the Indian army which was 
largely maintained out of Indian money. England’s transition 
costs during the Industrial Revolution were partly borne by 
India. All these advantages and benefits are, in the nature of 
the case, beyond precise measurement. But that is not sufficient 
justification for treating them as nonexistent. 

What purpose did British rule serve in India ? Writing on 
“The Future Results of British Rule in India” in the A T ew York 
Daily Times on 8 August, 1853, Karl Marx wrote : “England 

I has to fulfil a double mission in Tndia : one destructive and the 
other regenerating—the annihilation of old Asiatic Society and 
the laying of the material foundation of Western Society in 
Asia.” The British could carry out both these missions only to 
the extent to which these were consistent with their interests as 
has been made amply clear in the foregoing account. Naturally 


both could be carried out only partially, and the result has been 
something of a hybrid. It is, in the nature of things, not possible 
to balance the two sides and to say which outweighs the other. 
Confining attention to the regenerating side as the more relevant 
for the future, it should be acknowledged that the British 
introduced two very vital things in India : Western knowledge * 

I and techniques and a taste lor the democratic way of life. And 
both these have infinite potentialities. 

It is perhaps appropriate to conclude by raising the interest- 
in" question : What would have been the situation in India had 
she been a colony of any of the other imperialistic powers, such 

r- n , ,„„t Unhand etc. ? Indians who reflected on this 

as France, Portugal, Holland, 10?m 

had no two opinions in the matter. B. G. Tilak (1856-1920) 
"the father of Indian unrest," who cannot be suspected of ho 
slightest partiality for the British, wrote as early as 1892 tha 
(the benefits that India had derived under the Brmsh could 
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have been secured under any other power. 108 This view has 
been amply borne out by recent events. Nothing became the 
British so much as the graceful way in which they withdrew 
from India. In that perhaps they have ensured a more enduring 
life to some of their legacies left behind. 


G- Tilak, ’"'Benefits to India from British Rule” (in 
(Roona, Kesari Office, 9th August, 1392 • 
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EiTects on India of British 
Law and Administration 
in the 19th Century 


In two previous issues of tb t Journal of World History (Volume 
I, 4 and Volume H, 1) Dr. N. V. Sovani has written on the 
“British Impact on India” in the 19th century. The present 
paper is not a repetition of the same theme, its scope being 
sufficiently indicated by its title. While Dr. Sovani has discussed 
in a general way the total extent of the British impact on India, 
with special emphasis on the economic sector, the scope ol the 
present paper is more limited, being confined to the impact in 
respect of law and administration. The paper has been^divided 
into five sections : (1) the structure of administration , (-) 
tenure : (3) judicial organization ; (4) codification of laws , and 
(5) the new system of education. 

I. THE STRUCTURE OF ADMINISTRATION 

Salient Features. Analysis of the structure of administration 
reveals certain salient features, the first being an increasing ^ 
tendency towards centralization which started with the Regulat 
ing Act of 1773 and which was accelerated with each successive 
re-organization until the second half of the 19th century w at 
no further tightening of the screw was possible. Onl\ t ie 
a reverse process initiated out of sheer nc "“'j' n awards 

The second important feature was i||lBll ,„ cd by 

enforcement ol a rigid uniformity. * ,MS 












and Administration in India in the 19th Cent. 
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^removal of the original difference between Regulation and 
Non-Regulation Provinces and by the establishment of a uniform 
pattern of district administration throughout the country. The 
same force was behind the reform of the judicial organization 


and the codification of laws. ^ 

Another feature was the attempt to establish democratic 
control over the administration through parliamentary inter¬ 
ference in Indian affairs. Although the administration was not 
responsible to the Indian people for its policies and actions, it 
could not develop into an absolute despotism because it was 
responsible to the British people through Parliament. The 
advance of democracy in Britain in the 19th century naturally 
produced a sobering effect on the Indian administration. As 
long as the East India Company retained its power, Parliament 
maintained a critical and watchful attitude. Whenever the 
Company's charter came up for renewal, Parliament held a 
thorough enquiry into Indian affairs and tightened its grip on 
the Indian administration through the President of the Board of 
Control. After 1858, Parliament’s interest in Indian affairs 
apparently declined, but this was really due to the fact that 
Parliament was conscious of its effective power over the Indian 
administration and knew that it could be exercised whenever 
required. 

Finally, it may be noted that there was an attempt to main- 
. tain a system of checks and balances in order to prevent undue 
concentration of authority. Thus down to 1858 there was a 
careful division of authority in Britain between the Court ot 
Directors and the President of the Board of Control, and after 
the transfer of power to the"Crown, the Secretary of State for 
India, unlike any other member of the Cabinet, was saddled 
^ith a council. In India, too, the Governor-General and tlie 
Provincial Governors were provided with councils, with a view 
to vesting authority in a committee. Because of practical 
difficulties inherent in such a system, the Governor-General and 
the Provincial Governors were given the power of overruling * 
their councils when necessary, but this powci was in fact rarely 
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exercised, and rule by committee remained the basis of Indian 
administration. 

Evolution of the Administrative System : Central and Provin¬ 
cial Governments. Before discussing the effects of British adminis¬ 
tration it is necessary to outline the evolution of the system since 
the East India Company became a political power in India. The 
earlier organization of the Company was naturally that suited to 
a trading concern. Each principal commercial establishment, ol¬ 
factory as it was called, was under the control of a president 
(later governor) and a council. There was no central authority 
in India with control over all the factories, nor was there any 
interference on the part of the home government. It was only 
after the Company developed into a great political power follow¬ 
ing the batt'es of Plassey and Buxar and the grant of the Diwani 
that the British Government began to look into the Company s 
affairs and assumed increasing control over its political tran¬ 
sactions. A feeble beginning was made by the Regulating Act 
of 1773, 1 by which the Company retained its authority to 
administer its Indian territories although all despatches relating 
to political matters were submitted to one of the secretaries ol 
state. In Tndia the situation had already made the Company’s 
government in Bengal much more important than the govern¬ 
ments of Bombay and Madras ; and thus the Governor of 
Bengal was designated Governor-General (although still of 
Bengal) while the Governor-General and Council of Bengal wcte 
given a vague and practically ineffective power of control over , 
the other two presidencies. 

It was Pitt’s India Act of 1784 2 which really started the 
process of transferring political power from the Company to the 
British Government which culminated in the Act of 1858. The 
Act of 1784 set up a board to control the political transactions 
of the Company, but in practice, its power was exercised by its 
president, a member of the cabinet, through whom Parliament 
could control the Company's administration m tad,to In tad,a 
the power of the Governor-General and Counetl of Bengal over 
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the other two presidencies was made more definite. The Act of 
1813 did not effect any change in the structure of the Indian 
administration. 3 The Company’s monopoly of Indian trade 
' was abolished, but it remained a political as well as a commercial' 
organization until the Act of 1833, which*abolished the trading 
privileges of the Company altogether and required it to close 
down all its commercial establishments. 

When the Company’s charter came up for renewal in 1833, a 
bill was introduced to abolish its political power and to place 
India under direct Crown administration. The passage of this 
bill was prevented only by Whig jealousy of the executive. Thus 
the administrative functions of the Company were preserved for 
another twenty years, although at the same time the Board of 
Control tightened its grip on Indian administration. The 
original bill contained a proposal which would have completely 
changed the administrative pattern in India, vesting entire 
authority in the Governor-General and Council and suppressing 
the Provincial Governments altogether. 4 In the end this propo¬ 
sal was rejected and the Governor-General and Council (now 
significantly designated Governor-General and Council of India) 
were given the power of “superintendence, direction and 
control” over the Provincial Governments. In effect, this gave 
the Central Government ample authority to enforce its will on 
the Provincial Governments. In the sphere of legislation, how¬ 
ever, the Act introduced complete centralization. The Provin¬ 
cial Governments were deprived of their law-making power, and 
legislative authority was vested ,solely in the Central Govern¬ 
ment. 5 

The Act of 1853 6 was*intended to be transitional, to prepare 
for the time when it would be possible to transfer administration 
from the Company to the Crown. It considerably strengthened 
the position of the President of the Board of Control vis-a-vis 
the Court of Directors and it effected an impoitant change in 
Indian administration by creating a legislative body distinct 


3 A. B. Keith, Constitutional History of India , p. P.7. 

4 Cambridge History of India , Vol. VI, p * 

5 Banerjee (ed.), op. (it-, pp 175-196 

6 Ibid., pp. 235-241. 
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from the executive. Although consisting of a few senior officials 
and judges, this legislative body showed from the outset an 
independence of spirit that was quite disconcerting to the 
Governor-General and Council and also to the home authori¬ 
ties. 7 Another interesting result of the Act of 1853 was an 
increase in the importance of the Governor-General vis-a-vis his 


Council. The councillors were now inclined to court the favour 
of the Governor-General for promotion to Lieutenant Governor¬ 
ship with a higher salary, and thus they lost that status to which 
they had been previously entitled as members of the supreme 
administrative body in India. 8 

The Act of 1858 t 'was of great historical importance, as 
marking the end of the Company’s rule and the transfer of the 
Indian administration to the Crown. It did not, however, effect 
much material change in the structure of administration, except 
what was a natural corollary to the transfer of power. I he 
president of the Board of Control was replaced by the Secretary 
of State for India, while the place of the Court of Directors was 
taken by a new Council of India, a body so constituted as to 
ensure independent expression of opinion. Such a scheme, 
however, proved unworkable and, in 1869, the composition and 
powers of the Council were modified, and the secretary of state 
obtained that independent control over Indian administration 
without which he could not have remained responsible to Parlia¬ 
ment. 9 Another indirect result of the Act of 1858 was to 
increase London’s control over Indian administration. The 
abolition of the division of authority between the Court of 
Directors and the president of the Board of Control, the higher 
political status of the secretary of state compared to that of the 
president of the Board of Control, and the improvement of 
communications between Europe and India, particularly after 
the laying of the Red Sea Cable in 1870, shifted the centre of 
/ gravity of the Indian administration from Calcutta to London.' 9 

The Act of 1858 did not make any material alteration in the 
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ructure of the government in India. But the same improve- 


O’ - - - - I 

ment of communications, which was tightening the control of 
London over the Indian government, tightened the control of 
the Governor-General and Council over the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments, just as the control of the latter was tightened over the 
district authorities. There was also a substantial change in the 
position o! the Governor-General in relation to his Council 
through a change in the procedure of work in the Council. The 
intioduction of the portfolio system, permitted by the Act of 
1S61, reduced the scope of collective discussion by the Council 
and the practice of the Governor-General holding separate 
consultation with a member of the Council and with the secretary 
oi the department concerned made him the centre of the 
administration to a larger degree than before. 11 

The same Act of 1861, which whittled down the power of the 
Executive Council, also curtailed drastically the power of the 
Legislative Council. After the events of 1857 it was necessary, 
as Bartle Frere urged, to have a barometer to study the state of 
popular opinion, meaning of course the opinion of the 
non-official European community in India and the English- 
educated Indian community. 12 The Secretary of State, Sir 
Charles Wood, agreed and the Act of 1861 preserved the 
Legislative Council, but only as a barometer. A non-official 
element was introduced, no doubt, and a few Indians were in¬ 
cluded tor the first time, but the new body was merely an 

adjunct to the executive, with no initiative or final control over 
legislation. 13 


One significant provision of the Act of 1861 was the relaxa¬ 
tion of legislative centralization made in 1833. Provincial 
legislatures were established on the pattern of the central body. 11 
This decentralization soon extended to other spheres, particularly 
finance and local government. The Act of 1833 which sought 
to achieve the maximum centralization of administration resulted 
in the establishment of a rigid control over provincial finances 


PP- 44-52. 
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~6y the Governor-General and Council. The first step taken in 
the reverse direction was by Mayo in 1870, when Provincial 
Governments were given some autonomy over certain heads ot 
expenditure. It was extended by Lytton in 1877-1879 by the 
allocation of some minor revenue heads to the Provincial 
Governments. The demarcation of revenue heads between the 
centre and the provinces was completed by Ripon in 1882 and 
revised by Curzon in 1904 to the advantage of the Provincial 
Governments and with an assurance about the semi-permanence 
of the allocation. 15 

English ideas spread rapidly among Indians, thanks to the 
new educational system, and from the beginning of the nation¬ 
alist agitation in India in the latter part of the 19th century, the 
demand was raised for elected legislative bodies. It is significant 
that, however much such a demand alarmed British administra¬ 
tors, they could not altogether deny the rationality of its basis. 
Governor-General Lord Dufferin, while not favouring the idea 
of a Parliamentary government for India, nevertheless submitted 
in 1888 “a plan for the enlargement of our provincial councils, 
for the enhancement of their status, the multiplication of their 
functions, the partial introduction into them of the elective 
principle, and the liberalization of their general character and 
political institutions.” 10 Thus the Act of 1892 increased the 
non-official quota in the Legislative Councils, introduced the 
principle of election, although not openly, and gave these bodies 
the power to discuss the annual budget and the right to pul 
questions on the policies and actions of the executive. 17 

District Administration. It was at the district level that 
British administration was more thorough and effective than any 
administration in the past. In pre-British days the functions of 
the state were extremely limited, and these could be performed 
from the capital and the seat of Provincial Government. The 
district magistrate and collector of the 19th century was a 
civil officer, concerned with every aspect of the administration 

15 Dodweli. op. cit pp. 64-66- 

16 Motitagite-Chelmsford Report , pars- tl m oo. 
r ? Bancrjee (ed- , op. cit., Vol. II, PP* 106-1 lu. 
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that touched the people. He was the all-purpose local agent of 
the government. On the one hand, he was looked upon by the 
people as the symbol of governmental authority in the district, 
and on the other, the higher governmental authorities looked 
upon him as the principal instrument for the execution of their 
policies. 

Under the British the first experiments in organizing an 
effective district administration were naturally made in Bengal 
because there the East India Company first acquired control 
over large territories. For the first few years after the grant of 
the Diwani , the Company was neither able nor willing to assume 
directly the responsibility of the new office, but left matters 
to be managed in the old way. This arrangement proving 
unsatisfactory, the Company started taking a direct interest in 
"revenue collection and administration of justice, which was to 
' res ult within a quarter of a century in the establishment of an 
elaborate system of district administration in Bengal, later 
extended with minor modifications to the rest of India. 

The first step taken was the appointment in 1769 of British 
' supervisors in the districts, who in 1772 became collectors, 
with Indian Diwans to assist them. They were mainly respon¬ 
sible lor the collection of revenue, but were also given judicial 
and magisterial powers. For the next twenty years various 
expeiintents were made in district administration—recalling the 
collectors from the districts in 1773, re-appointing them in 
1781 with revenue functions only, and vesting them with judicial 
powers again in 1787. 18 

The character of the district administration was changed 
once more in the latter part of the Governor-Generalship of 
Cornwallis. 19 Cornwallis had a strong dislike for the concentre- 
lion of authority in the hands of a single district Officer. He 
wanted to emphasise the position of the judiciary and to make 
the Judge more important than the Collector in District adminis¬ 
tration. Thus it was, that under Cornwallis the Collector’s 
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/unction was limited to revenue matters only and the real head 
of the district administration was the Distiict Judge. 

In Madras the district administration followed the Bengal 
pattern down to 1818. After that, however, the definite accept¬ 
ance of a different land-revenue system led to a change in the 
organization of district administration. There the revenue 
--officer or Collector became the real head of the district. He 
was a magistrate and had the police under his control. The 
District Judge was confined to judicial work only. It is 
frequently asserted that the mijin difference between the Bengal 
and the Madras systems was that the former gave more impor¬ 
tance to the judiciary and the latter to the executive , the hist 
was in the spirit of the British administration and the sccon 

). It is to be noted, how- 


/} jn that of the Indian administration . 20 It is to be note , 

ever, that in Bengal the Judge was also an executive o icer, a 
magistrate and head of the police. It is moit P l °P el 0 
that in Bengal, after the introduction of the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment, the collection of revenue was of minor importance m 
district administration and therefore the Collector was made 
less important than the Judge-Magistrate. On the ot tei uuK ’ 
in Madras the Ryatwari system made the settlement and coffee-u 
lion of revenue of greater importance in distnctato.nist.atio 
and hence the Collector and Magistrate was made more impor- 
. tlnn ^ judge. The Madras system was preferred by the 
com r y fauIri.ie S and tended to other parts of India. 
Finally, in 1859 the Bengal system was mod,I,cd to make .he 
District administration uniform all over the counuy. 

Besides the normal type of district administration, there 

developed another type in certain areas calledNon-Reg, i all on 

Provinces as also in certain districts of Regulat.on Provinces 

I, was characterized "by simple and more d,reel methods of 

procedure and by the greater accessibility of the offleals to the 

people; but chiefly by the union of »“ powers—exect.t.ve, 

1 \ , . 1 * • | : n the hands of the Distiict OITiccr. 

magisterial and judicial tn 

b n , • • 4 .'• , tuac ilist a mild version of military 

This type of administration was 


20 Cambridge Shorter History of India, p- 64- 

21 Ibid , pp. 707-709. 
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rule, deemed necessary for areas having a warlike population 
V and recently subjugated by British arms or for some tracts in 
the other provinces inhabited by backward tribes, to whom the 
normal type of impersonal and legalistic district administration 
was not quite suited. The distinction, however, gradually dis¬ 
appeared in the second half of the 19th century, partly because 
of an improvement in the state of law and order in the Non- 
Regulation Provinces and partly because of the codification of 
laws and the introduction of uniform legal procedure through¬ 
out the country. 

Local Government. In the sphere of local government, in 
towns and rural areas, a new pattern was evolved under the 
influence of British democratic ideas, but preserving all the same 
some amount of bureaucratic control, in conformity with the 
general system of centralized administration. In the past local 
government in India had centred on the village as a unit. In 
tact, the village council or Panchayat, as w'ell as looking to purely 
local needs, had revenue, judicial and police functions, and as 
V^such was a vital part of the larger administrative framework. 
Under British rule, revenue, judicial and police duties were 
assumed by state functionaries. Thus the village council, 
deprived ol its more vital powers, sank into complete unimpor¬ 
tance and neglected to attend to its other duties as well. A 
vacuum was created in local government. When the British 
attempted to fill it by creating a new organization, they did not 
think of rc-vitalizing the village institution but took the district 
and the town as the local government unit. ^ 

The system which grew up in a haphazard way was put 
on a more regular basis under Mayo in 1870. In the towns, 
likewise, rjmnicipalities were organized in the third quarter of 
the 19th century, although not in a systematic way. In the three 
presidency towns of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras, municipal 
^government was at first entrusted to a number of justices of the 
peace. It was in the seventies that regular municipal councils 
were set up, with substantial quotas of members elected by the 
rate-payers. 22 The period of unplanned growth of local govern- 

22 Cambridge History of India , Vol- VI, pp. 523-528. 
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Orient came to an end with the formulation of a general policy 
under Ripon in 1882. The new policy aimed at two things: 
introducing the elective principle in the constitution ol district 
boards and municipalities and a considerable iclaxation of 
official control. 23 Indians thus got an opportunity for political 
and administrative training in local government which was as 
yet denied to them in higher spheres. But in making the 
district the unit of local self-government the new policy over¬ 
looked altogether the vitality and importance of the indigenous 
system which had continued through centuries and created a 
system which was looked upon by the people as something 
artificial and not touching them quite so closely. 

Multiplication of Functions and the Bureaucratic Machinery. 
The British Indian administration in the 19th century sought to 
pursue a much wider range of activities through direct state 
enterprise or indirect state intervention than any administration 
in the past. The reason lay not only in the difference in 
administrative ideals of India and the West, but also in the 
time factor. Due to change in ideas and material conditions, 
any government in the 19th century was bound to take in hand 
a much wider range of activities. Additionally the Biitish 
Indian administration of the 19th century steadily pursued a 
policy of bringing India completely under Western influence, • 
which it considered as synonymous with modernizing India. It 
sought to achieve this objective in a variety of ways—increasing 
the economic resources of the country, improving communica- 
lions, spreading education (of the Western type), introducing 
. new sanitary and public health measures, enforcing law and 
order, ensuring security of life and property, establishing a chain 
of law courts with uniform laws and codes of procedure, 

..-eradicating social evils, etc. The pursuit of these multifarious 
activities necessitated an ever-increasing elaboration of the 
administrative machinery and the setting-up of new depart¬ 
ments, operating from the central to the district eve . 

One of the principal achievements of ft** rule was the 

*3 Banerjcc cd.), up. cit Voi. II, pp- 77-82. 
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organization of a strong bureaucratic machinery, which, in fact, 
determined the character of the administration more than any 
policy laid down by the Company or the Crown. The centre 
of this bureaucratic machinery was the Civil Service. Its real 
beginning may be traced back to the days of Cornwallis, when 
servants of the Company entrusted with judicial, revenue and 
executive duties were debarred from private trade. In return 
they were compensated by higher salaries and the guarantee of anv 
assured piofessional career, with the prospect of steadily moving 
up the ladder in order of seniority. Admission to the Service 
was by nomination until 1853, when patronage was replaced by 
open competition. 24 

It is hardly necessary to emphasize the importance of this 
method of selection (to be adopted later for the British Civil 
Seivice also) in moulding the quality and character of the 
Service. It is true that the qualities of an administrator cannot 
always be judged by the result of a competitive examination. 

But taking a balanced view, it is difficult to conceive of any 
other system which can ensure better judgment in the selection 
of public servants. This is borne out by the experience of 
ncaily every modern state. Then again, it is frequently asserted 
that by making recruitment dependent on a competitive exami¬ 
nation in England and requiring a high degree of English 
education in the candidates, the new system had the elfect of 
shutting out Indians. 25 But it may be observed that the 
exclusion of Indians was not the result of the institution of 
competitive examination. No Indian was appointed as long as 
the system of nomination lasted, and there is no valid reason to 
asseit that ii the system of nomination had continued, more 
Indians would have been appointed than the few who entered 
through open competition. 

While keeping the higher ranks of the Civil Service in British ^ 
hands, the Government sought to man the lower executive 
cadres with Indians. This led to the creation, first of the 
^ Statutory Civil Service in 1870 and the Provincial Civil Service 
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Til 1886. This structure (an imperial cadre for Europeans and 
a provincial cadre for Indians) was introduced in the other 
/Services as well—police, medical, educational, engineering etc. 26 
One inevitable result of this system was the growth of a con¬ 


sciousness of superiority among English officers, who mono- -■ 
polized the Imperial Service. 

Effects of the British Administrative System. One of the most 
striking results of British rule in India was the introduction of a 
dynamic force in administration. Previously there had been 
little essential change in administrative ideas and institutions. 
Shivaji’s government in the 17th century might have suited any 
Indian ruler one or two thousand years before. A much greater 
difference lay between the governmental system under Warren 
Hastings and that under Lord Mountbatten on the eve ot the 
transfer of power. Throughout the intervening period there had 
been continuous changes, constant enquiries into administrative 'S 
problems and needs, constant expansion of governmental 
activities and constant elaboration or modification of the 
administrative machinery. 

A fundamental feature of the British administration was its 
. impersonality. The British administration “did not fundamen¬ 
tally change character with changes in secretaries of state or 


viceroys, and its strength and weakness at any particular time 
never depended on one man, as did that of all pievious empiics 
in India. It was in fact a machine which had to be tended, 
but the tempo or performance of which did not vary much with 
the mood or personality of the tender.” 27 This impersonal 
character gave the administration both its strong and weak 
points. On the one hand, it gave the quality of endurance ; on 
the other, it produced a lack of sensitiveness in the administra¬ 
tors to the feelings and desires of the people. 

Thirdly, the essential basis of the British system of govern¬ 
ment was civil, not military. Throughout the medieval petiod 
the state in India was organized on a mihtaiy basis, and militaiy 
and civil functions w'ere combined in the same hands. The 


20 Cambridge History of India, Vol VI, pp- 361-368. 
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British brought with them their own ideas of government and 
not only kept the civil and military functions separate but-*~ 
always maintained the supremacy of the civil over the military 
authorities. The respect for civil government and its supremacy 
over the military branch, so essential for the healthy growth of 
the political life of any community, is one of the deep and 
lasting impressions lett by the British administrative system. 

Another important aspect of the British administration was 
that it was more thorough and interfering than any previous 
administration and thus pressed more heavily on the people. It 
v\db continuously expanding the scope of its activities and 
assuming new functions, many of which in earlier times would 
have been lelt to the people. The heavy pressure of this ever- 
expanding machine produced two demoralizing effects. First ^ 
was a sense of resignation to foreign rule, particularly after the 
Revolt ot 1857, which did not wear off until the closing years 
of the 19th century. The second was a loss of initiative and an , 
undue dependence on the government. 

British rule in India did confer some material benefits, and 
a few examples may be mentioned. The development of 
communications, the great networks of railways, telegraph 
and trunk roads, the construction of vast irrigation works, 

\ the improvement of agriculture, the development of India!s 
natural resources, the establishment of large-scale industries, 
the introduction of progressive systems of commercial and 
industiial organization, the remarkable improvement in public - 
health aie some of the manifestations of the transformation that 
was taking place in the 19th century. It may be contended that 
this iiansformation was not the result of British administration 
ut of new world conditions, the new economic and social 
°! ces ia diating from the West. But the British administration 
^ must be given at least this amount of credit that it acted as the 
vehicle for the transmission of the new ideas from Europe and 
helped the operation of the new forces. 

Much more important than these material benefits was the 
good that was done to India by the introduction of two pecu- - 
lia| ly English ideas—rule ofjaw and parliamentary government. v v 
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The first had become so firmly implanted in the Indian mind by 
the middle of the 19th century that people could hardly conceive 
of any other principle of social organization. The idea of 
parliamentary government was introduced in the latter part of 
the 19th century, not with any conscious knowledge of where it 
would lead India to, but because of the instinctive belief of the 
British that it was the only natural form of political organiza¬ 
tion. At the same time the spread of English education was 
rapidly enlarging the group of Indians with faith in parlia¬ 
mentary government. 

Another effect of the British administration was the unifying 
influence exercised by a centralized governmental structure and 
a uniform system of administration covering the entire sub¬ 
continent of India. The traditional unity of India was more 
cultural than political. Political unity in the real sense evolved 
under the impact of British administration, leading eventually to 
the modern conception of Indian nationhood. 

British administration, however, had a demoralizing effect 
on the national character as a result of the rigid 19th century 
policy of excluding Indians from all responsible administrative 
posts. On this point it will be better merely to quote the 
observations of Sir Thomas Munro in the early part of the 19th 
century. While discussing the benefits of British rule, Munro 
observed : “These advantages are dearly bought. They are 
purchased by the sacrifice of independence, of national character, 
and of whatever renders a people respectable. . . .It is from men 
who either hold or are eligible for public life that nations take 
their character ; where no such men exist, there can be no 
energy in any other class of community.’ 28 

II. LAND-TENURE 

The System under Hindu and Muslim Rule. One of the most 
fundamental changes wrought by British administration in India 
was in the sphere of land tenure through the intioduction of 
definite legal conceptions of rights relating to land. In ancient 
India the conception of land-tenure was not susceptible of that 

28 Quoted from Griffiths, op. cil pp. 231-232- 
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precise legal definition which modern man would expect. 
What little precision there was may be expressed in the follow¬ 
ing way : the duty of the cultivator to cultivate his land ; the 
duty ol the king to give him protection ; and the right of the 
king to demand and the duty of the cultivator to pay a certain 
portion of the produce of his land. Whether the king or the 
cultivator was the owner of the land, whether the payment of a 
pait of the pioduce was a kind of tax to the state or a kind of 
lent for the occupation of land, were questions which never 
struck the ancients. Although there was no absolute limitation 
on the amount of state demand, custom had fixed, it from one-e 
sixth to one-fourth of the gross produce. The payment was in 
kind, but in the later Hindu period payment in cash was slowly 
beginning to appear. 

Under Muslim rule there was practically no alteration in the 
system of land-holding, which fitted in perfectly with the Islamic 
principle whereby the state would give protection of life and 
piopeity and freedom to pursue his normal avocation to a 
non-Muslim, subject to payment of a tribute. Although the 
Hindu land-revenue system was retained under Muslim rule, in 
actual practice some important differences emerged. The state’s 
share of the produce was substantially raised ; the assessment - 
procedure was made more elaborate ; payment in cash became- 
the normal rule ; and the task of collecting land-revenue was 
entrusted to intermediaries, assignees, farmers etc., except for 
biief intervals when the central government was strong and 
efficient enough to establish direct contact between the state 
and the individual cultivator., 

The first Muslim ruler who attempted to re-organize revenue i 
administration on a rational basis and to introduce a clearer 
definition of land-rights through legal deeds like kabuliyat and 
pntia was Slier Shah whose work was continued by Akbar. • 
Under his successors the collection of revenue again fell into the 
bands of intermediaries with very wide but vague administrative 
powers in their areas. Secondly, his careful assessment proce¬ 
dure was replaced by a system of summary settlement; and 
thirdly, the standard of assessment was raised from one-third to 
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a half of the gross produce. 29 The result was the impoverish¬ 
ment of the peasantry and the decline of agriculture, particular¬ 
ly during the period of the dissolution of the Mughal Empire. 

Land-Revenue Administration under the British . Such was the 
state of affairs inherited by the British when they received the 
Diwafu of Bengal and Bihar in 1765. There had been for a long 
time no systematic assessment in these provinces, nor was there 
any satisfactory machinery to attempt one. Collection of 
revenue was entirely in the hands of a powerful class known as 
Zamindars, whose origin and exact status cannot be definitely 
ascertained. Some of the Zamindars might have been old local 
chiefs, with whom the Mughal government had come to a 
settlement, leaving them in peaceful possession of their estates 
subject to the regular payment of revenue ; others might have 
been assignees or revenue-farmers who had gradually made their 
position hereditary with vague customary rights over their 
estates. By the 18th century the Zamindars ’ rights had become 
so well established that if the revenue-settlement was not made 
with one of them, he was paid a share of the revenue known as 
malikana (or proprietor’s share). 30 

British revenue administration began from the grant of the 
Diwani of 1765. But, as Kaye has observed, the Company’s 
servants knew nothing of land-tenures. So out of necessity the 
Company entrusted revenue collection to a deputy Diwan, and 
for the first few years the old system, worked by the old officials, 
was retained. By 1769 the Company was beginning to realize 
not only the enormous losses it was suffering from the revenue 
management of the deputy Diwan but also the sufferings of the 
peasantry from the high-handed exactions of the Zamindars. 
From that time began a series of attempts to obtain first-hand 
information about revenue matters and economic conditions in 
rural areas. The first stage was the appointment of British 
supervisors in 1769 in the different districts.* But their in- 
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vestigations did not bear much fruit, partly because the super¬ 
visors were more interested in private trade, and partly because 
of the opposition of the Zcimindars and revenue officials called 
Kamingos , who alone possessed the records containing the desired 
information. 

The next stage started in 1772, following the declaration^ 
of the Company’s intention “to stand forth as Diwan Since the 
actual collections made by the Zcimindars could not be known, 
it was decided to farm out estates by public auction to the 
highest bidder. The settlement made was for five years. The 
new policy soon proved to be unsatisfactory. In the first place, 
fanning out estates to the highest bidders was not only a 
flagrant disregard of the customary rights of the Zcimindars, it 
was also oppressive to the cultivators, since the revenue farmers v 
were mere speculators and had no permanent interest in their 
estates. In the second place, while the intention was to as¬ 
certain the real value of an estate by farming it out to the 
highest bidder, because of reckless competition the highest bid 
was often more than the estate could bear. 32 This policy, how¬ 
ever, continued until 1786 with minor changes. While these 
changes hardly improved the situation, it must be said to the 
credit of the foreign administration that it was conscious of its 
ignorance and constantly attempted to collect full infbrmatiqn. 
In 1774 the Committee of Revenue instituted a careful enquiry 
and collected valuable reports from the districts. 33 Again, in 
1778 the A mini Commission held 'an elaborate enquiry and 
brought out a comprehensive report. 34 

In the Governor-Generafs Council, Francis first advocated 
a policy of making permanent settlements with the ZamindarsA 5 
ffie Court of Directors was gradually convinced of its utility, in 
view of the failure of short-term farming. When Cornwallis came 
,n 1786, he carried with him the definite instructions of the Court 
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of Directors to introduce Permanent Settlement» He, however, 
found it necessary to collect further information about the 
revenue position and thus for two more years annual settlements 
were made. Then decennial settlements were made with the 
Zamindars in 1789-1790 which, with the approval of the Court 
of Directors, were declared permanent in 1793. 37 

For some years the Permanent Settlement was so much 
. favoured by the authorities that persistent attempts were made 
to extend it to other possessions as well, even though the 
conditions there were markedly, different. Then, in the early 
part of the 19th century, the influence of Munro led to the 
Permanent Settlement being considered a grave blundci. On 
the one hand, the government was deprived of a P™£* ona 
share of the increased profits of agriculture ; and ont ^ 
the legal recognition of the hereditary proprietorship of the 
Zamindars without corresponding recognition of the rights of the 
tenants placed the latter in a more disadvantageous position 
than before. In the 20th century Indian politicians also, with 
the beginning of the era of self-government, began to attack 
the Permanent Settlement not only on grounds of financial loss 
to the state and hardships to the tenants, but also because o 
the supposed loyalty of the landed aristocracy to foreign rule. 

It has to be admitted that the Permanent Settlement was 
introduced not so much because of its theoretical "tents as 
because of its practical benefits in the situation .Wta 
prevailed. The immediate object was to bring to an end the 
period of confusion in revenue administration and to establish a 
stable system which would at least ensure a fixed revenue for the 
state. The ultimate object was to promote agricultural pros¬ 
perity by giving an incentive to the landlords in the shape of a 
fixity in state demand and legal recognition of their hereditary 
proprietorship of land. 33 So far as both these objects were 
concerned, the Permanent Settlement in the loiic. 11111 p 
be a successful measure. It is true that the immediate results 
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were not wholly satisfactory, due to the excessive nature of the 
assessment. Under the Mughal system there was always a wide 
difference between theoretical demand and actual collection, and 
while great pressure was put on a defaulting Zamindar to pay, he 
was not ordinarily dispossessed of his land. Under the British 
system there was no laxity in collection and, thanks to the new 
‘Sun-set law,’ the estate of a defaulting Zamindar was promptly 
put up for sale. Thus, in the first few years of the introduction 
of the Permanent Settlement a good part of the old hereditary 
aristocracy of Bengal was wiped out, replaced by adventurous 
speculators having no traditional link with the estate or 
sympathy for the tenants . 39 

It was again the excessive assessment that was .responsible 
for the hardships of the tenants and not any inherent cruelty on 
the part of the Zamindars. The laws of 1797 and 1799, which 
gave the Zamindar power of distraint on the property of default¬ 
ing tenants, were the natural corollary of the ‘Sun-set law’. 
Cultivation extended and the price of agricultural products 
steadily rose in the 19th century, the burden of the land-tax 
, became less oppressive and gradually the level of stability was 
reached, which proved beneficial to the Zamindar and the tenant 
alike . 10 Then as population increased, causing a keener com-* 
petition for land and giving a sharper edge to the Zamindars ’ 
power, the tenancy laws of 1859 and 1885 were passed to 
protect the rights and interests of certain classes of tenants. 
The legal recognition of occupancy rights and the limitatioh 
of the Zamindars ’ power of increasing rents prevented the evils 
which might have resulted from the Permanent Settlement under 
the changed economic conditions of the latter part of the 
19th century. 

In one sense, the history of Madras revenue administration' 
is of greater interest, because there for the first time appeared 
a serious and prolonged controversy about the merits and 
demerits of the three principal land-systems prevalent in pre- 
British days : the Zamindari, the Ryatwari or peasant-proprietor- 
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ship and the Mirashi or village community system. 11 In aieas 
like the Northern Sarkars, where powerful chiefs existed, there 
was not much difficulty, and the Bengal system was introduced 
at the opening of the 19th century. But the typical Madras 
system, of which the originator was Thomas Munro, was based 
on direct settlement with the individual cultivator, who was 
recognized as the prop rietor of his land. A third alternative, 
the village community system, in which the village was consid¬ 
ered as a collective unit for the purpose of revenue settlement, 
was for a time strongly advocated by the Madras Government. 

By 1820 Munro’s ideas prevailed and the Ryatwari system 
was introduced everywhere, except where Permanent Zamindari 
Settlement had been made. Its ultimate result was the break-up 
of the old compact village communities. The Ryatwari system 
was favoured by the Company really because it yielded more 
revenue, and Munro’s ideas about a moderate assessment and a 
permanent settlement were totally disregarded. 12 Thus it was 
that the benefit conferred by the British administration on 
peasant-proprietors by definite recognition of their rights 
through direct revenue settlement turned out to be of little 
practical significance because of the excessive state demand, 
valued initially at half the gross produce and later at one-third. 
Moreover, there was no fixity about the state demand and 
assessment lay at the discretion of revenue officers every 30 
years. 

A similar system was introduced in Bombay. To be sure, 
Mountstuart Elphinstone, who first organized revenue settlement 
in Bombay, had different ideas. His famous Report on the 
Territories Conquered from the Peshwa (1819) reveals his deep 
sympathy for the concjucred people and an eagerness to main¬ 
tain The old institutions of the country. Among these institu¬ 
tions, he noticed particularly the existence of well-organized 
village communities, with active and powerful village councils or 
fanchayats. Elphinstone’s idea was to combine the Ryatwari and 
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the village community systems, 43 but this compromise plan could 
hardly work in practice. As the government undertook the 
function of fixing individual assessment, the position of the 
village council was undermined, and in fact the village commu¬ 
nity system automatically disappeared in the face of the 
government policy of opening direct relations with each culti¬ 
vator In Bombay, as in Madras, the main defects of the 
settlement were the excessive assessment and the uncertainty of 
the state demand following each periodical revision. 44 

In Northern India two kinds of tenure were prevalent, 
Zammdari and village community systems. In the early years of 
the 19th century there was a tendency to make settlements with 
the landlords on the Bengal pattern. But there .came a change 
with the famous minute of 1819 of Holt Mackenzie, which 
revealed the existence of compact and well-organized village • 
communities in northern India. Mackenzie recommended a 
settlement with these communities after a systematic survey and 
enquiry. 46 His idea was accepted by the government in 1822 
and settlements were made with landlords where they existed 
and with village communities where they held land in common 
tenancy. But in spite of the careful and elaborate survey work 
done by Bird and Thomason, the settlements in northern India 
proved unsatisfactory because of the excessive nature of state 


demand and the uncertainty faced by all at the time of the 
periodical revision of the assessment. 46 

Effects of the Land-Revenue Policy. What were the elfeCts of 
the revenue policy of the British administration on land-tenures 
and existing institutions and customs of the country ? The 
attempt to define and to codify inevitably resulted in partially 
changing the old pattern. * Thus it was that the Zamindar under 
British lule was not exactly the same as in pre-British days. In 
some respects his position had improved, in others it had defi¬ 
nitely weakened. Again, while the passing of the tenancy laws 
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in the 19th century improved the position of certain classes of 
tenants by clearly defining their rights, it weakened the position 
of others, not included in these categories, by indirectly depriving , 
them of the customary rights they had enjoyed in the past. 

Perhaps the most unfortunate effect of the British revenue 
system was the slow death of the village communities, which 
had preserved their existence all through the ages and which 
constituted the most remarkable feature of Indian social 
1 structure. 

Another way in which the British revenue system affected 
the people was in the imposition of a burden on the agricultural 
, class far heavier, in actual practice, than under any previous 
administration. 47 The British administration sought to ration¬ 
alize the revenue system by instituting a very elaborate and 
careful process of field survey and individual assessment, but 
the net effect was to increase the burden of taxation to a 
degree exceeding the rapacity of even the most powerful iulei 
in the past. 

III. JUDICIAL ORGANIZATION 

Difference between the British and the Eailiei Systems . Pci 
haps in no other sphere has the impact of British rule been more 
evident to the common people and more fruitful lor the oideil> 
development of India into a modern state than in the sphere of 
v taw and justice. The British system differed from the earlier 
systems, Hindu and Mohammedan, both in the nature of law 
and in the administration of justice. The Hindu law was inse¬ 
parably mixed up with religion. “In the first period the Srutis 
or the Vedas were the only authority. Then in the second or 
Smrti period Manu and other ysi commentators were autho¬ 
rities per se _In the third period commentaries such as the 

Mitaksara, Ddyabhdga, etc. appeared and became books of 
authority ” 48 The Hindu law system was not necessarily static, 
as is sometimes erroneously held, but its interpretation was 
entrusted to religious commentators of the priestly class rather 
than to the State. 
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Mohammedan law also was essentially bound up with 
religion. The source was the Quran, though in later days there 
was much legal development through Commentaries upon that 
book and the collection of traditions that had grown up round 
it. Its interpretation and development was likewise in the hands 
of ecclesiastical scholars, v ' 

Undei the British the development of law became the function 
ol the state. There was a self-imposed check on this legislative 
authority where the personal laws of Hindus and Muslims were 
concerned, but even in that sphere large inroads were made from 
lime, to time. In the sphere of criminal law the earlier systems 
were discarded altogether, and the “Indian Penal Code” became < 
the expression of the legislative authority of the state. 

Another vital difference lay in the administration of justice. 

In Hindu India this was considered as one of the chief duties of 
the king who often heard cases in person. But the subordinate 
machinery for the administration of justice was not organized 
by the state for the most part. The system in Muslim India 
also was characterized by the absence of an elaborate and well- un¬ 
organized machinery for the administration of justice. “One of 
the most essential functions of a modern state is the administra¬ 
tion of justice. . . .Herein the Mughal Government was the 
weakest and least capable of improvement and expansion with 
time. - J There were courts of Jaw at the imperial and pro¬ 
vincial capitals and other big towns, but in the rural areas the 
administration of justice was left to the people themselves 
tinough their village Panchayats or other methods recognized by 
v usage and tradition. Here, again, British rule with its elaborate 
network of courts of law, bringing state-administered justice to 
the reach of the common people, based on uniform and well- 
defined rules of procedure, introduced a fundamental change in 
tlie judicial system. 

Evolution of the British Judicial Organization. The Charter 
of 1726 established at the three presidency towns of Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madras a Mayor’s Court with civil jurisdiction and 
a Court of Quarter-Sessions for criminal justice. These courts 
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were to follow English law and procedure, but the personal laws 
of Indians were not to be affected. The Charter of 1753 limited 


the jurisdiction of the Mayor’s Courts over Indians only to those 
cases where they agreed to submit their disputes to these 
courts. 50 At Madras and Calcutta, where the East India 
Company’s authority was partially derived from grants by 
Indian rulers, it also maintained a different type of court, based 
on the Indian system, the Choultry Court at Madras and the 
Zaminclari Court at Calcutta, to decide civil and criminal suits 


involving Indians. 61 

The grant of the Diwani in 1765 imposed on the Company a 
much larger administrative responsibility and particularly the 
need for setting up a more elaborate machinery for the admi¬ 
nistration of justice. The first step taken was in 1769 when 
British supervisors were appointed to the various districts to 
supervise the work of the Indian agents employed in the collec¬ 
tion of revenue and administration of justice. The letter ot 
instructions to the Supervisors contained a scathing condemna¬ 
tion of the existing system of justice : “Certain it is that almost 
every decision of theirs is a corrupt bargain with the highest 
bidder.” 5 * The attempt to reform the judicial system through 
English supervision did not result in any tangible benefit beyond 
bringing to light the deplorable state of affairs in the districts. 
In 1772, following the decision of the Company to undertake 
the collection of revenue and administration of justice through 
its own agency, a Committee of Circuit was appointed to draw 
up a detailed plan. The report of this Committee 63 led to the 
establishment of two chief courts of civil and criminal justice, 
the Sadar Diwani Adalat and the Scalar Nizamat Adalat, together 
with corresponding subordinate courts, Mofussil Diwani and 
Faujdari Adalats, in the districts. Supervisors were re-appomted 
in the districts as collectors. They were not only in charge of 
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the collection of revenue but also acted as judges of the civil 
courts, with powers of control over the criminal courts as well, 
consisting of Muslim law officers. 

At the same time rules were promulgated, dealing with civil 
and criminal law, to guide the new courts. The most interesting 
point about these rules was the provision “that in all suits 
regarding inheritance, marriage, caste and other religious usages 
and institutions the laws of the Koran with respect to Moham¬ 
medans, and those of the Shaster with respect to Gcntoos, shall 
be invariably adhered to ; on all such occasions the Maulavis or 
Brahmans shall respectively attend, to expound the law.” 51 In 
1780 a further regulation was passed for the improvement of the 
administration of justice, revised in 1781, commonly known as 
Jmpey's Civil Procedure Code. In these early regulations we 
lind a formulation of the two guiding principles of the British 
Indian system of justice : (a) to change the laws of the country 
as little as possible ; and (b) to apply the maxim of “justice, 
equity and good conscience” when it was necessary to change 
such laws. 55 

The judicial machinery set up by the plan of 1772 was 
characterized by two chief features : the amalgamation of the 
Junctions of revenue collection and administration of civil 
justice in the hands of the collector, and the retention of 
criminal jurisdiction in the hands of the old Muslim agency 
under the management of the deputy Nazim , Riza Khan, but 
subject to the supervision of the collectors. For the next 
twenty years there were many changes in the judicial machinery 
leading to : (1) the separation, the amalgamation and again the 
separation of revenue collection and administration of civil 
justice ; and (2) the suppression of the office of deputy Nazim 
and direct management by the Company of criminal justice. 36 

In 1793 Cornwallis separated altogether revenue and judicial * 
functions. 57 The collectors were to be concerned with revenue 
collection only, while the administration of civil justice was 
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entrusted to separate district judges. Minor civil suits could be 
decided by subordinate Indian judges like Mwisijfs and Scalar 
Amins. The district judges also took over the magisterial 
powers of the collectors. Another of Cornwallis’ reforms was 
the abolition of the old agency for the administration of 
criminal justice. The office of the deputy Nazim was abolished 
and the Sadar Nazamat Adalat was re-established at Calcutta 
(transferred from Murshidabad) under the Governor-General 
and Council, aided by the Chief Qazi and two Muftis. The 
Mofussil Faujdari Adalats were replaced by four circuit courts ' 
with British judges, aided by Qazis and Muftis, since the crimi¬ 
nal law was still supposed to be the old Muslim law, in spite of 
the changes made by the Company’s regulations.* 8 

The system established by Cornwallis remained the principal r 
basis of the structure of the judiciary and was gradually extended 
to other parts of India as British power expanded. There was 
one vital difference, however, since outside Bengal the strict 
separation between revenue and judicial functions was replaced 
at the district level by a concentration of authority in the hands 
of the district collector and magistrate. In this respect it was 
the Bengal system which was modified in 1859, to make it 
conform to the general pattern in the country. 69 

Side by side with this chain of courts established by the 
Company there also functioned until 1861 a different type 
of court at the three presidency towns, established by Parlia¬ 
mentary acts and administering justice according to English 
laws and procedure, and not according to the regulations passed 
by the Company’s authorities in India. The Regulating Act of 
1773 led to the establishment of a Supreme Court at Calcutta, 
with ill-defined jurisdiction which promptly brought it into 
conflict with the Governor-General and Council over the rights 
of the courts established by the Company. 90 Hastings sought 
to remove this conflict by effecting a union, although in an 
indirect way, between the Supreme Couit and the Sadar Diwatii 
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Adalat , but it was disallowed by the Company. The Act of 1781 
defined more precisely the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
which was given exclusive jurisdiction in Calcutta and over 
Europeans outside Calcutta. The Charter Act of 1813 placed 
Europeans outside Calcutta under (he local courts, subject to a 
right of appeal to the Supreme Court. 61 In 1797 similar courts, 
known as Recorders’ Courts, were established at Madras and 
Bombay, and later these were replaced by Supreme Courts (at 
Madras in 1799 and at Bombay in 1823). It is interesting to 
note that while the Supreme Courts were to follow English law v 
and procedure, there was an express reservation respecting the 
personal laws of Hindus and Muslims. 62 

The anomaly resulting from the division of jurisdiction 
between the king’s and the Company’s courts became increas-t 
ingly glaring with the expansion and consolidation of British 
power. So the Charter Act of 1833 contained a declaration 
that it was “expedient that a general system of judicial establish-' 
ments and police to which all persons whatsoever, as well 
Europeans as natives, might be subject, should be established, 
in the territories subject to the Company at an early period.” 63 
But the reform contemplated had to wait for another quarter of 
a century, until the transfer of Indian administration to the 
Crown. 


1 ollowing the Indian High Courts Act (1861), High Courts 
were established in Calcutta, Bombay and Madras in 1862, 
amalgamating the Supreme and - Scalar courts. 64 A trace of the 
earlier division of jurisdiction remained in the distinction between 
tiie original and appellate jurisdiction of the High Court, the 
former being derived from the Supreme Court, and the latter 
from the Saclar Courts. The charters of the High Courts 
reserved their personal laws to the Hindus and Muslims. Similar 
High Courts were later established in the other provinces also, 
fhe subordinate courts in each province were brought under the 
administrative superintendence of the High Court, while a still 
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higher centralizing factor was the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, which heard appeals from the High Courts. 

While requiring one-third of the judges to be barristers (of 
the English, Irish or Scottish bar) and one-third members of 
the Civil Service, an opening was made for the appointment of 
Indians to the High Courts, choosing the remainder from among 
the persons having held a judicial office for five years or having 
practised at a High Court for ten years. Indians were appointed 
to the High Court Bench long before they were appointed to 
corresponding ranks in the administration. 

Effects of the British Judicial System. The greatest benefit 
rendered by the British judicial system was in helping the devcl-. 
opment of a modern secular state. This was done in two ways. 
The first was by basing law on the legislative authority of the 
state and not on religion. This conception of giving the law¬ 
making authority to the state is particularly necessary for a 
society sharply divided in religion, as is India, if it is to develop 
into a homogeneous unit for non-religious purposes. The 
second was by introducing uniformity in law and procedure, 
making all sections of the people subject to the same courts, the 
same law and the same procedure. To be sure, complete uniform¬ 
ity was not achieved, as the alien government in its anxiety to 
conciliate the subject peoples allowed them to retain their 
personal laws, which meant preserving diversity in some impor¬ 
tant aspects of civil law. But complete uniformity was intro¬ 
duced in criminal law and procedure and civil procedure. The 
British introduced the maximum uniformity possible in the 
circumstances, which went a long way towards fostering a spirit 
of national unity in India. 

Another effect of the British judicial system was to make 
state-administered justice more readily available to the people 
by the establishment of an elaborate chain of courts throughout 
the country. It is sometimes argued that this elaboration of 
the judicial machinery made Indians more litigation minded than 
before, but this hardly deserves serious consideration. There 
was less litigation in the past, not because there was less dispute, 
but because there were fewer means for obtaining justice. 



CD The third effect of the British system was the increased 
esteem felt for the judiciary. The judiciary showed from the 
first an independence of spirit and an integrity which speedily 
earned the confidence of the people. The people looked upon 
it as their best protector, as the most impartial authority for 
redress of grievances, even against the illegal actions of the 
government and its agents. The historian of India must admit y • 
that the most significant achievement of the period was the 
'S establishment of the rule of law, an essential pre-requisite for 
the development of democracy. 

Lastly we should note, as an effect of the British judicial 
system, the growth of a professional lawyer class, altogether new 
in India. In recent years there has been a tendency in some 
quarters to condemn this class as parasitical, but in reality it was 
the growth of the legal profession in the 19th century that was k 
mainly responsible for the rise of an influential middle class. r * 
Law provided the first independent liberal profession for educated 
Indians and it is no wonder that the best talents were drawn to 
it in the early days. The lawyer class, with its Western educa-v> 
tion and rationalistic outlook, was mainly responsible for the 
spiead ol liberal influences. It was from this class that political 
consciousness first arose and it was this class which furnished v 
the early leaders of the nation alist movement. 

IV. CODIFICATION OF LAW 

Necessity for Codification. Codification of law was first 

mooted in the Charter Act of 1833, which led to the establish- 

* 

ment of the first Law Commission for the purpose. Speaking in 
Parliament on that occasion Macaulay, who later became the 
first Law Member and President of the Law Commission, ob¬ 
served : “I believe that no country ever stood so much in need 
of a code of law as India, and I believe also that there never was 
a country in which the want might so easily be supplied. . . 

Even allowing for some exaggeration on his part, it has to 
beadmitled that conditions then were most confusing and needed l- 
immediate and wholesale reforms. In order to understand the 
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state of affairs we have to trace the history of legislation and 
justice in British India to the time of Warren Hastings. The 
plan of 1772 has already been referred to but complete success 
could not be achieved since Hastings wanted to preserve the 
personal laws of the Hindus and Muslims. But even with 
respect to these laws Hastings sought to achieve clarity and 
definiteness and to enable the English judges to be familiar 
with indigenous laws through compiling them mistranslating 
them into English. 

Since many aspects of law needed in a modern society were 
not covered by the indigenous systems, it was found increasingly 
necessary to fill the void in two ways : by governmental regular 
tions and by judicial decisions based on “equity, justice and 
good conscience.” 66 The instrument of regulations was used 
very extensively, particularly from the time of Cornwallis. The 
power of issuing regulations was separately exercised by the 
three presidency governments of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, 
and by 1833 the regulations had become not only too numerous 
and complicated but also contradictory because of the exercise 
ol independent legislative authority by the three governments. 
Apart from regulations, there was a good deal of judge-made 
legislation also. The requirement to act according to “justice, 
equity and good conscience” was naturally interpreted by English 
judges as meaning English law adapted as far as possible to 
local conditions. 

In criminal matters, Mohammedan law was maintained 
although largely modified by regulations from time to time as 
many of its provisions could not be enforced by a Western 
government. But haphazard legislation inevitably resulted in 
illogical classification of offences and conflicting provisions 
about penalties. The confusion was thus described by 
the Judges of the Supreme Court of Calcutta in 1829 : 
“No one could then pronounce an opinion or form a 
judgment, however sound, upon any disputed right regarding 
which doubt and confusion might not be raised by those 
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who might choose to call it in question. ?67 

History of Codification. The Charter Act of 1833 sought to 
bring this confusion to an end by concentrating all legislative 
authority in the Governor-General and Council, appointing a 
Law Member to that Council, and setting up a Law Commis-w 
sion to enquire “into the jurisdiction, powers and rules ot the 
existing courts of justice and police establishments in the said 
territories, and all existing forms of judicial procedures and into 
the nature and operation of all laws whether civil or criminal, 
written or customary, prevailing and in force in any part of 
the said territories.” 68 The first Indian Law Commission, v 
appointed in 1834 under the presidentship of Macaulay, pre- 
v^pared a draft Penal Code in 1837. Later its labours resulted in 
drawing up a draft Civil Procedure Code and a draft Code of the 
Law of Limitation (1842) and also a scheme of pleading and 
procedure adapted to the provisions of the Penal Code (1848). 69 

For many years, however, no action was taken on these 
recommendations. Then a second Indian Law Commission was 
appointed whose duty was to examine the recommendations of 
the first and such matters relating to the reform of the judicial 
establishments, procedure and laws as might be referred to it. 

It presented four reports, containing a plan for the amalgama¬ 
tion of the Supreme and Sadar courts and a uniform code of . 
V civil and criminal procedure for all courts in British India r The 
recommendations of this Commission resulted in important 
legislation, and by 1861 much of the earlier legal confusion had 
been removed, and uniformity in the administration of justice ■ 
was further secured by the Indian High Courts Act, 1861. 

In 1861, a third Law Commission was appointed “to pre¬ 
pare for India a body of substantive law, in preparing which 
the law of England should be Used as a basis.” It submitted 
several reports, containing draft codes relating to succession 
k/ and inheritance, contracts, negotiable instruments, evidence, 
transfer of property and a revision of the Criminal 

07 Cambridge History of India, Voi. VI, p- 
68 See. 53 of the Statute- 
60 Acharyya, op. cit p. 63. 
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Procedure Code. 70 Of these only the first was made law as the 
Indian Succession Act (1865), the others being shelved for the 
time being. Then the relations between the members of the 
Commission and the Government of India became strained, 
resulting in the resignation of the commissioners in 1870. In 
the meanwhile the Government of India, under the guidance of 
Sir H. S. Maine and Sir James Stephen, was busy codifying 
v' 'other branches of law. 

This feverish legislative activity created a reaction, and for 
some time there was a considerable slackening of the pace. Then 
in 1879 a fourth Law Commission was appointed, whose labours 
resulted in the passing of Acts in 1881-1882, relating to negoti¬ 
able instruments, probate and administration and revised Civil 
and Criminal Procedure Codes. 71 After these measures, until 
the close of the century, there was little fresh codification, and 
the Government of India busied itself with consolidating and 
amending the different branches of law. 

Effect of Codification. How far has this process of codifica¬ 
tion affected Hindu and Muslim law' ? Briefly, certain branches 
of Hindu and Muslim legal systems have been superseded alto¬ 
gether, while other parts have been modified by legislation, judi¬ 
cial interpretation and the silent working of the spirit of Western 
jurisprudence. Thus the Civil and Criminal Procedures arc 
entirely new, and so is the Penal Code, though the influence of 
the earlier Muslim system may be traced in the Penal Code ; e.g., 
the provision about 7 and 14 years’ imprisonment, which is a 
modern version of the provision in Muslim law inflicting the 
loss of one limb or two limbs as a form of punishment. 72 
Muslim law was completely superseded by the Penal Code in 
I860. The Indian Pen? I Code was strongly influenced by the 
French “Code Penal” and was in its turn copied in some of the 
other parts of the British Empire. The Civil and Criminal - 
Procedure Codes mainly followed English procedure, in accord¬ 
ance with which trial by jury was introduced. 


70 Ibid., pp. r>6-67. 

71 Ibid., pp, 71-72 
7 * Ibid., p. 281. 
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Comparatively little change was made in Civil Substantive 
Law, because, following the old policy of the Company’s admi¬ 
nistration, the charters of the High courts and the Civil Courts 
Acts have reserved their own laws to the Hindus, Muslims and 
other communities in India, so far as they relate to succession, 
inheritance, marriage, caste or any religious usage and institu¬ 
tion, but even in this sphere important modifications have been 
made by legislation. 73 


,§L 


So iar as Hindu and Muslim laws are concerned, there is 
another instrument of change, operating silently but quite as 
effectively. “In such parts of the law as are not covered by the 
Acts of the Indian Legislature the Hindus and Mohammedans 
continue to live under their respective laws. But the Hindu and 
Mohammedan laws have not stood unchanged, for the effect of 
the more careful and thorough examination, which the contents 
of these two systems have received from advocates, judges and 
text-writers, both Indian and English, imbued with the scientific 
spirit of Europe, has been to clarify and define them, and to 
develop out of the half-fluid material more positive and rigid 
doctrines than had been known before.” 74 


V. EDUCATION 


Evolution of the Educational System . British rule deserves 
credit for the introduction of Western education more than for 
the numerous material benefits commonly listed as Britain’s 
gifts to India. Even the narrowness and bigotry of men like 
Macaulay and the Christian missionaries really turned out to 
India’s advantage in a way which'they could not have foreseen. 

India in ancient and medieval times had a long and brilliant 
tradition of education, but in the 18th century for various 
reasons there was a marked decline in education due to political 
confusion, economic dislocation, shrinkage of avenues of employ¬ 
ment as a consequence of the administrative changes with the 
expansion of British power, etc The most important factor, 
however, was the lack of creative intellect which caused Indian u 
education to degenerate into that idle argumentativeness which 
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characterized the schoolmen of medieval Europe. 

The British government in India did not start with any 
definite policy regarding education, and did not for long admit 
any responsibility on its part to provide educational facilities for 
the people. Thus in the early period the measures adopted for 
the promotion of education were due only to the in itiat ive of a 
few individuals, who either felt a deep personal admiration for 


Indian classical studies, like Warren Hastings, Sir William 
Jones and others, or who. realized the necessity for training men 
in Hindu and Muslim laws to .assist the European judges in the 
administration of justice. 

The government itself would not have gone further but for 
the pressure of public opinion in Britain, especially that of the 
Evangelical party which evinced a keen interest in bringing 
about a moral uplift of Indians through the spread of Christ-* 
ianity and English education. When the Charter of the Company 
came up for renewal in Parliament in 1793, Wilberforce made a 
proposal for sending school masters and missionaries to India 
“for the religious and moral improvement of the native inhabi¬ 
tants.” The directors, however, opposed it and urged that 
“the Hindus had as good a system of faith and morals as most 
people and that it would be madness to attempt their convcision 
or give them any more learning or any other description of 
learning than what they already possessed.” 7S 

But although as yet the Company was strongly opposed to 
any idea of encouraging missionary activity in India and 
introducing English education, things were quickly passing out 


of its hands through the activities of missionaries like Carey, 
Marshman and Ward, and free-thinkers like David Hare who 
conceived the idea of starting a school in Calcutta for educating 
young Indians in Western literature and science. Before this, 
Christian missionaries, with Tranqucbar and Madras as centres, 
had been long active in south India. 7 * 5 Opinion in Britain also ' 
was gradually changing about the need foi active measures foi 
the promotion of learning in India. In these circumstances 
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when the Charter of the Company came up for renewal in 1813, 
a clause was inserted in the act to set apart a lakh of rupees 
annually for “the revival and improvement of literature and the 
encouragement of the learned natives of India and for the 
introduction or promotion of a knowledge of the sciences among 
the inhabitants of the British territories in India.” 77 

The clause was rather vaguely worded and did not indicate, 
clearly the type of education on which government money was 
to be spent. The result was that down to 1823 nothing was 
done to implement it, except giving indiscriminate grants to a 
few existing institutions. In 1823 a General Committee of 
Public instruction was set up, which, under the .inspiration of 
two leading Orientalists, H. T.Prinsep and H. H. Wilson, decided 
to interpret the clause in the Act of 1813 in favour of founding 
Oriental colleges (a Sanskrit college was started in Calcutta) 
and translating and publishing works in Oriental classical 
languages. 78 In the meantime several institutions for English 
e ducation had been started through the efforts of missionaries 
aud individuals like David Hare and Ram Mohan Roy—the 
Hindu College (1817) and the Bishops College (1818) in Calcutta, 
the Serampore College (1818), and the Agra College (1823), 
besides a large number of schools. Among Indians the desire 
f° r English education was rapidly growing, no doubt largely 
because it offered a lucrative avenue of employment but also 
because it opened a world of new ideas, t 

This development led in the.’thirties to a bitter controversy 
among the members of the Committee of Public Instruction, one 
firoup advocating the continuance of the old policy of encourag¬ 
es Indian classical studies, ‘‘‘engrafting European science there- 
0I V and the other bent on spending all available funds on the 
spread of English education. The conflict came to a head with 
the appointment of Macaulay as president of the Committee in 
] 834. Macaulay came to India with a strong prejudice against 
the Indian classics and cultural heritage. In his celebrated 
Minute, dated February 2, 1835, he violently attacked Oriental 
s tudics in words which will evoke a contemptuous smile in a 


77 
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^em historian—“Who could deny that a single shelf of a good 
European library was worth the whole native literature of India 
and Arabia ?” He strongly urged that all available state funds 
should be devoted to the promotion of English education and 
expressed a hope that this would produce a class of persons 
“Indian in blood and colour, but English in tastes, in opinions, 
in morals, in intellect.” The Governor-General agreed with the 
views of Macaulay, and on March 7, 1835 a Resolution was 
passed in favour of “promotion of European literature and 
science among the natives of'India” and laying down that “all 
the funds appropriated for the purpose of education would be 
best employed on English education alone.” * 

Thus was effected a complete revolution in Indian education, 
v leading to far-reaching results. It is easy to sentimentalize over 
the neglect of Indian classical studies, but looked at from the 
proper historical perspective it would appear to have been a 
r.shock-treatment which India needed at the time. India had long 
since fallen into a state of intellectual torpor and some shock from 
outside was necessary to rouse it to activity. That shock came 
from the impact of Western thought, through English education, 
and the result was that in due course Indian thought once more 
became creative. Not only did it lead to the introduction of new 
ideas but it also gave a new impetus to the study of Indian 
classics and the development of modern Indian languages. 

Before the next important landmark in the history of Indian 
education. Wood’s Despatch of 1854, a large number of second¬ 
ary schools and colleges had been started, mostly in Bengal, to 
impart education through the medium of English. The educa¬ 
tion imparted was more literary than scientific, because it was 
less expensive and also because it conformed more to the tastes 
and inclinations of the people to receive it. Moreover, literary 
education through the medium of English received a strong 
impetus from the decision of the government in 1844 that 
candidates qualified by a knowledge of English would be pre¬ 
ferred for the public service. However, scientific and profes¬ 
sional education was not altogether ignored. A medical 
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college to impart training on Western lines was first established 
in Calcutta by Bentinck and within a few years two more 
colleges were established in Bombay and Madras. Attempts 
Wcre also made to start engineering colleges, but they were not 
veiy successful, with the exception of the institution at Roorkce 
established in 1847. Provision was also made for the teaching 
ol law and it soon became a very popular course of study, since 
law offered the most lucrative independent career to the English- 
educated middle class. 

In 1854 Sir Charles Wood, president of the Board of Control, 
in his celebrated Despatch, outlined an integrated and compre¬ 
hensive scheme of education from the primary to the university 
sta ge* The old narrowness of the Resolution of 1835 was to be 
replaced by a broader vision. The indigenous village schools 
v\ere not to be neglected but were to be incorporated in one 
integrated system of primary, secondary and higher education. »- 
Voluntary efforts were to be supported by grants-in-aid from 
the State. Moreover, while the emphasis on English as the 
principal medium for the diffusion of Western knowledge was 
to be retained, careful attention was also to be paid to the 
Indian languages. Another important suggestion was to estab- w 
hsh universities. No time was lost in implementing this scheme 
thus outlined. Departments of public instruction were created 
in each province and three universities were established in 
Calcutta, Bombay and Madras in 1857. Secondary schools and 
colleges multiplied rapidly in the next fifty years, but primary 
education did not show a corresponding expansion, nor did 
scientific and professional studies show much development 
until the second decade of the 20th century. 

EJfeets of the new System of Education. The educational 
structure thus built up was characterized by certain features which 
deserve attention. First, there was a disproportionate emphasis 
0n liter ar y education. This was partly due to the government's 
v iew that the objective of education was primarily to make 
available a suitable number of Indians for the lower and middle 
cadres of government service. Secondly, since there was no 1 
Plan of industrialization in India, there was practically no 
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avenue of employment in the 19th century for men trained in 
t^science and technology. With the growth of industries in the 
20th century the Indian educational pattern has been largely 
altered. Thirdly, the emphasis on literary studies perfectly 
conformed to the tastes of the people, since for centuries educa¬ 
tion in India, as in China, had been confined to literary studies. 
But, it must be noted, the emphasis on literary studies produced 
one' remarkable effect. The English-educated Indians readily 
assimilated the social and political outlook of the West, parti¬ 
cularly the ideas of democracy and freedom, which they 
considered nobler achievements of European civilization than 


material progress. 

The second characteristic of the educational pattern was the 
greater emphasis on higher education with a consequent neglect 
of mass education. The result was the creation of a wide gull 
between the educated class and the mass of the people, involving 
an adverse effect on national solidarity and progress. At t tc 
same time one thing may be said in favour of the infiltration 
theory. If, instead of educating a small class well and pro¬ 
viding thereby the proper leadership in a national movement, ■■ 
the educational system had been more broad-based from the 
start it is doubtful whether Western ideas could have permeated 
Indian thought so successfully and political consciousness been 

roused so quickly. 

The third striking feature was the rather haphazard and un¬ 
planned growth of the educational structure, guided more by 
considerations of cost than of quality. This was due to the 
hesitant policy of the government and its unwillingness to bear 
more than the minimum burden of responsibility for education. 
Expansion of educational facilities fell into private hands and 

„ 11 r, without any over-all planning. There 
institutions sprang up witnoui <uj v b 

.. : n a i m s and objectives, but there was 

were wide divergencies in aims j . 

• . .,orv,plv to eet higher education on the 
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drawback of the Indian educational system. 
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foreign language, English, as the medium of instruction in all 
subjects in the secondary schools and colleges. This had the 
clfect of putting an undue strain on the students and made the 
study of English more important than the acquisition of know¬ 
ledge in diffeient branches of arts and sciences. But this much 
must be admitted—that the intensive study of English and the 
assimilation of Western ideas through first-hand, in place of 

SCCOn S0Ulccs made the groundwork more solid and gave 

a stronger impetus to the creative genius of the people, as the 
iistory o the Indian re-awakening in the 19th century amply 
^stines. riieie was once more a strong creative impulse in 
cveiy spheie, a new urge to move on, which in the long run 
iclped the development of modern Indian languages, making 
them fit vehicles for the transmission of the subtlest ideas and 
knowledge of the newest developments in science and technology.*-" 
1 he most important and far-reaching result of the new- 
educational system, however, was the growth of a professional 
middle class. The emergence of this class, having the sanie 
type of education, possessing a common vehicle of expression,*- 
acquiring the same social and political outlook and conscious of 
the unity of economic interests linked with a few liberal profes¬ 
sions, forged a new link of unity in the Indian social structure 
w liich cut across the earlier divisions—racial, linguistic, geograph¬ 
ical and religious. In the 19th century a Maratha teacher 
-.ould feel perfectly at home in the company of a Bengali lawyer, 
and a Muslim Talukdar of North India could fraternize with a 
Hindu journalist ot South India in a manner that would have 
been unthinkable in an earlier age. It was the unity of the 
middle class, vocal and assertive, able to communicate with the 
foieign rulers in their own language and with the masses 
in theirs, that was mainly responsible for the growth of 
y political consciousness among the people and a sense of Indian 
nationhood. In spite of the attempts of conservative British 
administrators and Indian extremists to belittle the importance 
of the middle class, it must be admitted by any impartial 
historian that the main credit for the regeneration of India 
belongs to this class, primarily a product ot the system of educa¬ 
tion introduced in the 19th century. 
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J\^Ioral philosophy of India may roughly be consideted in 
three broad stages, namely, the Aryan or pre-Brahmanic 
period, the later and strictly Brahmanic period, and 
lastly, modern transitional times. Whatever little is definitely 
known of the early Vedie period, points to a morality ot 
what we would regard today as the outcome ol a natuial, 
simple and experimental outlook on life. The Vedie Indians 
seem to have desired and loved all the riches and plenty ot 


this life for which they prayed to the Supreme Power in their 
own way. They believed in a Supreme Divine Dispensor of 
worldly goods whom they propitiated by living according to 
their understanding of the universal and cosmic laws govern¬ 
ing all life. At this time in India, the material goods of life 
were valued, and men were fond of eating and drinking. Beef 
was eaten and an intoxicating drink known as soma 
was a great favourite. They made no distinction between a 
vegetarian and a non-vegetarian meal, nor between a soft and 
a hard drink. Alongside with prayer and worship, which were 
regular features of life, a material outlook towards comfortable 
living with enjoyment of social virtues, like hospitably and 

, , , , vf lifp Hardly any distinction of 

cordiality, marked the tone of life. 

any kin,I was made between the sexes who were taught to learn, 
move about and work freely in each other s company. . images 
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followed the consent of the couple and divorce or life-long 
fidelity was common, according to circumstances favouring the 
one or the other, though marital loyalty seems to have been the 
rule. Children were desired and valued, and a male child was a 
matter of good fortune because of his greater practical utility in 
a rough world. Students were taught the virtues of a hard life, 
of obedience, service, absolute honesty and truthfulness. The 
elders in the family were greatly respected. Though there was a 
dim perception of an immortal life which was to be earned by 
meritorious living in this life, these ideas had not yet been 
crystallized into their later and fanciful elaborations. All told, 
the moral ideas of the early Aryans seem to have been inspired 
by the recognition of dependence and helplessness of men in a 
big universe which gives them life and which, with'proper living, 
is expected to lead them to a better and a higher world. 

THE CONCEPT OF DHARMA 

The origin of the moral ideas of India thus has its roots in 
its earliest speculations about the nature of the cosmos and 
man’s place in it. Observing the regularities of the natural 
phenomena of the movements of the sun, moon and other 
planets, the orderliness of the seasons, the cycle of the harvest 
and rain, the early Vedic Seers of India conceived of a 
universal law of orderliness, called the Rta or the law of “correct 
behaviour,” “which held the universe together as of one piece.” 
The same concept came later to be called the Satva or the 
Dhanna , or the truth of things, i.e., the basic principle of 
holding something together and of being responsible for a thing 
or a phenomenon functioning as it does and not in a different 
way. The term Dhannci , which is derived from the Sanskrit root 
Dhr (meaning 4 to hold’), itself means the quality which holds 
and sustains a thing and saves it from disintegration. Dhanna 
being an objective and an impersonal concept, we could, as it 
were, speak of the Dhanna of anything ol fire, water, sun, 
moon, animal and man alike. The Dhanna of fire is to burn, 
of water is to flow and so forth. But for its being rooted in 
its Dhanna , neither the universe nor any part thereof could 
function for a moment with any sense of expectancy and 
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reliability for man. What then is the Dhanna of man The 
Dharma of man is the expression of the universal in him, the 
law of his own being and becoming, a function which is essen¬ 
tially his own and not of any other object in the universe. 

This Indian concept of Dliarma as a law of the universe 
roughly corresponds to the Kantian law of reason without the 
dichotomy of nature and reason in the cosmos. It is conceived 
of as both absolute and unconditional, and the moral literature 
of the later Hindus is full of stories of the heroic practice 
of this absolute concept of what they considered to be the 
Dharma of man as different from that of animals. Though no¬ 
where in this literature is to be found any systematic discussion 
of the origin or the development of the moral law in man, it is 
practically certain that the origin of Dharma, in the concrete, 
lies in the will and the injunction of the perfect man, the Rsi, 
or the Seer, who fully manifests in himself the law of man’s 
being. As the Mimamsd 1 says, Dharma is ol the nature ot 
injunction or commandment. The practice ot Dharma is also 
conceived as a pre-requisite of all spiritual development and 
perfection of man. This moral ethos of early India was crystal¬ 
lized during the time of the Upanisads and the six orthodox 
systems of Indian philosophy, through their emphasis on the 
importance of Yama, or the abstentions, and Niyama, the 
observances for the spiritual aspirant. The following five Yamas, 
viz., Ahimsd or non-injury, Satya or truthfulness, Asteya 01 
non-covetousness, Brahmacharya or sex-abstinence, and Apart- 
g ra ha or non-possession, have to this day been regarded as the 
primary virtues along with the five Niyamas of Saudi or 
cleanliness, Santos or contentment, Svddhydya or proper study, 
Tapa or austerity, and Uwarpranidhdna or devotion to.God. 
The same were followed during the days of the Mahdhhdrata 
and the Purdnas. The following ten marks of Dharma seem 
also to have been universally accepted : Dhrtih or fortitude, 
o, forgiveness, Da,,ml, or control, Amya or non-steal- 
ing, Saudi or cleanliness, Indriyani& tam 01 contro o 

a Mimanisa, one of (he six systems of Indian philosop > 
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senses, Dhi or will power. Vidya or learning, Satyci or truthful¬ 
ness, and finally, Akrodha or angerlessness. 


NO SEPARATE SCIENCE OF ETHICS 
It may be interesting to note here that in spite of all this, the 
Indians did not have, nor do they have even today, any autono¬ 
mous science or treatise of ethics as a separate discipline. The 
science of Brahma Vidya Adhyatma Vidya or the spiritual per¬ 
fection of man, was in India regarded as the one science which 
coveied and included within itself all the sciences. Moral 
philosophy did not exist as a separate theoretical science apart 
from daily moral practice. Moral practice, too, was regarded 
only as an aid to spiritual development and not much interest 
was attached lo the hair-splitting and never-ending discussions 
of the nature and structure of the moral values. Due to the 
increasing merging of the frontiers of the sciences in the West 
today, this lack of watertight demarcation of the different 
blanches of learning in India may not, however, appear as too 
surprising or strange to the modern Western mind. It is also a 
revealing fact that while Indian metaphysicians revelled for 
centuries in pure speculations of not much practical utility, 
Indian philosophers do not seem to have allowed themselves 
even the barest theoretical preamble to the basis of their practical 
conduct, presumably because the basis of their maxims, like that 
of Ahimsa or Brahmacharya, lay entirely in their practical and 
demonstrative efficacy. Gradually,.however, and in the course 
of time, moral practice came to be identified with prevalent 
customs and usages leading-to the growth of Dharmasdstras 
which are more in the nature of compendium of a code of 
individual and social conduct than a treatise on moral philo¬ 
sophy. Moral philosophy in India has, therefore, to be extracted 
from the entire field of religious and social belief and practice. 
In fact, it has to be a discovery of the moral ethos and mores of 
a people over a very long period of their history. 

THE MORAL THEORY 

The Indian moral theory is necessarily linked up with general 
philosophical beliefs about the nature of man and his ultimate 
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"destiny in the universe. The self of man is conceived of 
as of the nature of a pure spiritual being, made of the stufl of 
a pure and unlimited consciousness. Somehow, this spiritual 
being has to fulfil its destiny through its necessary appendages 
of the body and the mind. This being granted, the highest 
good has necessarily to be conceived of in terms of man’s attain¬ 
ment of his original and perfect status of being an unlimited 
and unconditioned entity. This has been called liberation, or 
Moksa, from his non-spiritual appendages of the body and the 
senses and the consequent chain of births and deaths. Moksa 
or ultimate freedom has, therefore, been accepted as the sunmumi 
bonum or the highest good. This ultimate liberation can, how¬ 
ever, be attained only by the attainment of other ends, like that 
of Dharma, Artha and Kama , i.e., of righteous living and, through 
righteous living, of the enjoyment of the worldly goods of wealth 
and prosperity. These, therefore, are the fourfold Purusdrthas 
or the ends of man’s life. It is only after the enjoyment of 
the goods of life through Dharma that man can hope to attain 
his liberation from his bodily and mental thraldom. In fact, 
liberation is a consequence of man’s having done with the 
desires of his bodily and mental habitat. Deliverance is 
like the march of the soul to its ultimate goal through the 
enjoyment of all that lies in the way. I here is, thus, no short 
cut to Moksa or liberation through the denial of the life of the 
physical body or the empirical world. Rather, it is only through 
the fulfilment of the physical and the worldly in the righteous 
manner that the highest can at all be achieved. Liberation or 
deliverance is synonymous with perfection or the actual realiza¬ 
tion of the highest possibility of man. The equal importance of 
Dharma, Artha and Kama , i.e., of material prosperity and of 
worldly enjoyment, among the Purusdrthas or the ends of life, 
disposes of the criticism too often made against the Indian 
ethical thought as being world-negating. It is also significant 
that while the last item of summum bonum of life is the ulti¬ 
mate deliverance from the limitations of mental and bodily 
conditions, the first item of this chain is Dharma or the pr.n- 
ciple of righteousness. 
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Moral Philosophy of India 
THE MORAL PRACTICE 

(a) Individual Virtues. Dharma or the moral philosophy 
of India can be considered in two clear aspects : one, of the 
practice of individual virtues, and the other, of the performance 
of social duties. Great prominence in India seems to have been 
attached to the former which was regarded as an end in itself. 
Once the efficacy of such precepts as the practice of non¬ 
injury ot truthfulness is established, moral excellence does not 
lie so much in doing good as in being good. Doing good flows 
naturally from just being good. There is nothing higher in life 
than just being a good man A good man is an individual who 
is established in the law of Dharma as conceived above. An 
unflinching adherence to the practice of truth under all circum¬ 
stances and in all its aspects of thought, speech and action, or 
the practice of absolute abstinence known as Brahmachctrya , or 
the piactice of non-injury to living beings, i.e., Ahimsa , were all 
regarded as pathways to great spiritual attainments. A man of 
good moral character needs no other qualifications for public 
esteem and admiration while any other excellence, like that of 
achievement in political, scientific or industrial spheres, is 
considered to be bleak and barren without moral background. 
This is perhaps distinctive of India’s moral ethos even today. 
Mahatma Gandhi, with all his political achievements to his 
ciedit, could not have been India’s hero without the hallmark 
of being a saint or a good man ; or to put it differently, lie 
would not have had the same following to enable him to 
achieve any political or secular, ends. To a certain extent, 
this habit of mind persists in India even today though the new 
generation is fast outgrowing it without yet having been able 
to replace it with anything equally positive or binding in 
conduct. This hold on the minds of men of a concrete and 
practical actualization of a moral ideal is now weakening, for 
the values are no longer regarded as either absolute or uncondi¬ 
tional. There are signs, though, that the moral spirit will not 
ultimately die out. 

In the practice of virtues as habits of the will, Indian ethical 
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thought gave a distinctive place to the conquest ot certain 
emotions called the four cradinal emotions, viz., of Kama oi 
lust Krodha or anger. Moha or attachment to living objects, and 
Loblia or attachment to inanimate things. According to the 
Indian way of thinking, the excellence of life lies not only in 
the proper control but also in the final eradication of the 
unworthy emotions. In fact, an ideal man is conceived of as 
being absolutely free from such emotions. Lust is an amorous 
desire for the physical enjoyment of the company of a person, 
anger is a state of mental disequilibrium with regard to another, 
while attachment is a wrong 'personal attitude towards living 
beings and, finally, greed is a wrong kind of attachment to exter¬ 
nal objects and things. In the Indian ideal of human freedom, 
what is primarily sought after and attained is no alteration in 
the world of things and beings but a change in our own mental 
reactions towards them. Here, perhaps, Indian ethical thought 
may profitably be contrasted with modern psychological findings 
wherein we are advised, if not actually to give in to our 
emotions, at least of the futility of our fighting against them. 
Emotions, in Indian thinking, have been regarded as eminently 
controlable, and no perfect moral personality can be conceived 
of as tainted by these defects of emotions. It is not, as is some¬ 
times alleged, that the perfectly moral man is free from all 
feelings and emotions, for it is enjoined on him to cultivate and 
perfect the nobler emotions of love, compassion and forgiveness 
towards all. Also, when the Indian stresses the primary impor¬ 
tance of an inner change in his own attitude rather than in the 
outer world or environment, what is stressed is not that the 
outer world needs no change or that it should be left as it is, 
but that finally, and after all, the desired changes in the outer 
world have been brought about, the outer changes are of no 
avail without an inner change in man himself. In spite of all 
the change in the world of things, man may ye, find htmself as 

brutish as e\er. , , f ,. 
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vance of social duties pertaining to one’s station and status in 
life called the Swadharma. While great value is attached to 
the practice of absolute virtues like truth, Ahimsa and sexual 
continence in the individual life, it is clearthat individual virtues 
merge and coalesce into what are called social duties. The 
concept of individual virtues and of social duties grew pari passu , 
and it is this synthesis of individual virtue and social duty which 
is one of the primary ethical teachings of the Bhagvadgitd 9 the 
celebrated moral and religious text of the Hindus. Here it is 
that the absoluteness of the individual virtues finds expression 
through the medium of the varying duties of man according to 
his station in life, a concept which Bernard Bosanquet has done 
much to popularize in the West. Social duties are in the nature 
of special duties and obligations prescribed in addition to the 
practice of the general duties or the Samana Dharma and are 
popularly known as the Varndsrama Dharma or the duties 
pertaining to the different stages of life and to the different 
classes of society. 


THE FOUR STAGES OF LIFE 

As is known, the Hindus think of an ideal life as lived 
through the four stages of (1) Brahmacharya , (2) Gfhastha , 
(3) Vdnaprastha , and (4) Sannydsa. The first stage of Brahma - 
rharya is to be devoted to education and training for life and has, 
therefore, its ethics appropriate to a life of learning and 
hard discipline. The second stage is that of family life which 
entails its own special responsibilities of family and other social 
and secular obligations. This second stage of twenty-five years 
or so is devoted to the enjoyment of personal affection and 
material goods (Anita and Kama mentioned above) though 
strictly in conformity to the requirements of general Dharma . 
Family life and its moral tone has always had a distinctive note 
about it in India. Nowhere else has marital loyalty of life-long 
companionship between husband and wife been practised so 
long and so steadfastly as in India. Though it is also true that 
through the long history of India’s family tradition it is the 
wives more than the husbands who have come out as heroes of 
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marital fidelity, yet the ideal for the man, too, has always been 
that of a single wife, and this ideal was more observed in practice 
than it was violated. The ideal of marital fidelity and devotion 
on the part of Indian wives has become legendary and does not 
fail to thrill the imagination of the Hindus even today. The 
same is true of a wife’s status and the great honour accorded to 
her as a mistress of a house and a mother. The ancient Law 
Giver Manu’s dictum that gods dwell where women are respec¬ 
ted and protected is still true of the general ethos of the people 
in India. Love of children, leading to strong parental and filial 
obligations and duties, is still more a rule than an exception. 
Motherhood has always been regarded as a woman’s vocation 
of the greatest responsibility ; hence the traditional respect and 
honour to a mother. Industrialization of the conditions of 
living and the differing modern outlook of the West are fast 
weakening the old ties of family obligations and attachment. 
The outcome of this impact is still in the making. It is, how¬ 
ever, hoped that India will be able to forge a way for herself out 
of her old heritage and the modern challenge to her family life. 

After the Grhastha period, during which a man is supposed 
to have satisfied his natural longing for family, wealth and 
position, he is no longer expected to continue in these pursuits 
because he is supposed to have finished with that sort of 
enjoyment which he now passes on to his grown up children. 
He should now, for the sake of a life of higher seeking and 
enjoyment, take to a life of retirement from physical pleasures 
and material pursuits. This third stage of life or Vanapvasthci is 
devoted exclusively to contemplation and to the realization of 
the higher self in man so as to eradicate all traces in him of the 
undesirable emotions of egotism, pride, self-interest etc. which 
might unfit him for the great task of leading a life of selfless 
work which lies ahead of him as a Samyasin in the last and 
highest stage of his life. Sometimes these Inst two stages of i 
man’s life are misunderstood by the West as a life of retirement 
from the world. That, however, is just not the case. These 
arc positive stages of life with positive ends in view. As against 
the life-long and non-stop seeking of the material goods and 
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their enjoyment which, according to the Indian view, would be 
a great loss to the higher potentialities of man, it is recommend¬ 
ed here that man should march on to higher and yet higher 
stages of life, for obviously a life of enjoyment of material 
comforts and social well-being is not all that a man is capable 
of. Not even the appreciation and creation of beauty and 
other aesthetic objects of art exhaust the life of the spirit. Thus, 
'•hile the t an pi as t ha stage of lile seeks inner poise and repose 
and freedom from petty and self-regarding emotions, it is at the 
same time a preparation for the life ahead, viz., that of a self¬ 
less and disinterested worker of society. Obviously, not every¬ 
one is fit to take upon himself the cross of man, certainly 
not the man who still has his own axe to grind. This third 
stage of life, therefore, has its own appropriate code of conduct 
and inner discipline. The last and the fourth stage of Sannyasa, 
again, a much-misunderstood and yet a very important phase of 
the Indian moral and social life, is the final phase of a man’s 
file on earth. It is also the highest in which, having had an 
experience of all that this life has to offer, and having purified 
himself from all the self-regarding and baser emotions of person¬ 
ality, a man now stands shorn of all personal ambitions except¬ 
ing that of relieving the distress and misery of man through 
his life of disinterested social service. The Sannyasin has no 
peisonal attachment to any particular individual, caste, or 
society, needs no house or provisions for himself and is not a 
political or an economic animal. Me is a citizen of the world 
and owes no allegiance to any particular country or nationality. 
In short, he is now just a perfected man. One may call him. if 
one likes, a man of God. If Gandhi had lived longer he would 
ha\e been such a Sannyasin. There was a time in India when 
fings and emperors sought the advice of such a man in the 
discharge of their duties of state. In theory it seems to be 
an ideal state, and India in the past produced such men in 
Plenty. All that, however, is no more and what remains today 
the cult of the Sannyasin is only the outer shell of a once 
healthy and a living institution. 
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What has been said above of the duties of the four Asramas 
applies equally to the duties of the four classes in society. 
The civilian elite or the Brahmanas , the members of the 
defence forces or the Ksatriyas, and the business magnates or 
the Vaisyas and finally the class of peasants, labourers and 
workers called the Siidras, all had their own code of ethics 
appropriate to their own station in life, even as the same obtains 
in all modern and well-organized 1 societies today. The following 
are the duties of the four classes : tranquillity, restraint of the 
senses, penance, purity, forgiveness, straightforwardness, as well 
as knowledge, experience and belief (in a future world). Cultiva¬ 
tion of these is the natural duty of the Bralinianas. Valour, 
glory, courage, dexterity, not slinking away from battle, gifts, 
exercise of lordly power—cultivation of these is the natural 
duty of the Ksatriyas. Agriculture, tending cattle and trade 
constitute the natural duty of the Vaisyas. And the natural 
duty of Siidras consists in service. 

With the evils of the rigidity of the caste system and the 
meaninglessness of distinctions of birth and untouchability, 
etc., the above virtues and duties of the members of the old 
Hindu society, once a healthy and living- organism, have long 
disappeared, and what remains of this ideal organization today 
must first be destroyed before any healthy growth is once again 
possible. The new India is doing away with the evils of the 
caste system and untouchability and has also changed its 
marriage and divorce laws affecting the rights of women. Il is 
indeed welcome that the existing order is changing and fast 
yielding place to the new. But it is very much to be hoped that 
with the birth of a new order of society, the wine of the eternal 
human virtues will also be poured into new glasses. 


SOME SIGNIFICANT FACTS 


It will be observed throughout in this outline of Indian 
moral theory and practice that the emphasis has been on duties 
and obligations rather than on rights, both in the case ol indi 
dual and social expression of moral life in fn ia - c u ar esb 
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of the rights of different class of people and more of their 
obligations and duties. This may be regarded as a noteworthy 
feature of the Indian outlook which distinguishes it from its 
modern Western as well as Indian counterpart with their ever- 
increasing emphasis on rights and more rights for the individual 
and the classes. The Indian moral thinkers somehow thought 
that rights naturally flowed from obligations and that if every¬ 
one took care of his or her obligations, their rights would 
automatically be taken care of. At any rate, the former was 
considered primary. 

Another significant fact about the moral philosophy of 
India is that Hedonism as a philosophy of the pursuit of 
pleasure or happiness has never been popular or accepted in 
any form. Moral thought in India drew its inspiration almost 
exclusively from high Idealism or Stoicism. The fate of 
Hedonism in morals has been the same in India as that of the 
Charvaka school of materialism in philosophy. This is a bit 
strange when we recollect that the most popular attribute of the 
highest reality in Indian metaphysics has been Ananda or the 
highest bliss, and that the later Hindu concept of the reward of 
a virtuous life has also been a life of bliss and unsurpassing 
happiness. Happiness or Ananda has been a secondary attri¬ 
bute in morals following logically and naturally from the 
concept ot ultimate freedom. Somehow, a life of conscious 
seeking of happiness and the concept of Dharma as a distin¬ 
guishing trait of man separating him frdm the animal world did 
not go together. It is no wonder, therefore, that Indian think¬ 
ing and practice should have at times gone to extremes in 
idealistic and stoic directions. In the history of Indian moral 
thought whenever a discussion of Bhoga, or enjoyment, versus 
T * & S a > or renunciation of such enjoyment, is found, and it is 
found abundantly, it i s stressed that the former, viz., the path 
of enjoyment, inevitably leads to more and more entanglement 
with the kind of life indulged in and hence is detrimental to any 
chance of deliverance or liberation. A life of Bhoga has the 
tendency to bind one to the same level of existence while 
renunciation is supposed to lead one on successively from one 
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level to another until the highest is reached. Closely akin to 
this idealistic way of thinking is another significant concept of 
the Niskama Karma , or the theory of action without thought 
of attachment to the reward of the action, often rendered 
unhappily as the theory of ‘disinterested action’. Actually 
this thought has been identical to the Kantian concept of ‘duty 
for duty’s sake’. ‘Disinterested’ here means not interested in 
the consequences. When something has been regarded as duty, 
the doing of such an action is supposed to take no notice of 
the consequences. The above idea has been authoritatively 
expounded in the Bhagvadglta mentioned above where it is 
emphasised that not unoften the consequences of our actions are 
outside the control of man and that in human affairs even the 
best of calculation cannot guarantee the anticipated end of our 
action. Consequences of actions are, therefore, left out of 
account in moral appreciation. The attitude is “come what 
may, duty has to be done for its own sake.” It is surprising 
that even this moral attitude which one would have expected to 
have been at once understood (acceptance apart) in the West, 
stands misunderstood even today, mainly because of the termino¬ 
logy of ‘disinterested’ or ‘non-attachment’ which a Westerner 
finds hard to follow. 

The importance of the concept of Dharma in India can be 
assessed by yet another significant fact. The highest man in 
India, higher than whom cannot be conceived of, is the good 
man or the saint. For such a man, even belief in God is not 
important. Though it is true that strictly in the Hindu fold, 
almost all the saints have been godly men also, the Hindus 
have given equal reverence and worship to other saints like the 
Buddha and MahavTra, along with dozens of the Bodhisattvas 
and Tlrthankaras who did not believe in God. This shows the 
hold that the idea of a good or moral life or a life lived accord¬ 
ing to the law of Dharma has upon the minds of men even to 
this day. Kings and emperors, scientists and artists, discoverers 
or inventors occupy a secondary place indeed in (lie hierarchy 
of human greatness. One reason why the law of Dharma has 
been so important in India is, of course, the common belief in 
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the moral nature of the universe we live in. This belief has 
been so deep-rooted that it may be interesting to note that no 
amount of disintegration of values in other spheres of modern 
life has, in reality, affected the Hindu’s belief in the moral order 
of the universe or in an eventual dispensation of reward and 
punishment according to the unfailing law of Karma , which is an 
extension in the human world of the universal law of causation, 
i.e., “you r eap as yo u sow.” 


THE MODERN OUTLOOK 


India’s long contact with the West, her recently acquired 
political freedom, her big schemes of industrial and economic 
reconstruction and a wide extension of her educational plans, 
have all released an hitherto unprecedented upsurge cf mental 
energy and activity. There is a general intolerance today in the 
country with the things as they arc and an almost impatient 
desire for changes in all directions. This change has, naturally, 
not left unaffected the sphere of moral thinking and valuation. 
The old pattern of education, or family, social and national life, 
are fast being transformed with the result that old values, which 
were once regarded as absolute and unconditional, are no 
longer so regarded. The duties and the obligations of the 
four classes of society and Asramas are no longer in evidence. 
In their place, imported but unassimilated, or home-made 
hut hurriedly conceived new concepts of rights and duties 
are being hotly discussed and advocated. Not unoften, rights 
and duties which obtain in a different situation in some other 
society are dogmatically preached and practised in another and 
dissimilar situation. While it is true that values are relative 
and that they must change from time to time, it is sometimes 
forgotten by the enthusiasts of modernism that for the same 
reason, values must change from place to place also. A critic 
who finds no place in India today for an ethics of centuries 
ago fails to see that, for the same reason, an ethics of a society 
far removed from us in all other ways but distance of time 
nia y Not suit us merely because it is contemporaneous with us. 
Values have to be evolved and not grafted. 
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Nevertheless, the important fact is that Indian thinking and 
valuation are both in the melting pot at the moment. Educa¬ 
tional and industrial reconstruction of the country on a mass 
scale and the modern competitive basis of our social relations 
are bound to transform the old order and evolve a new one. 
What the new order of values will be, it is yet too early to 
prophesy. One fact, however, may be asserted with some 
confidence. While the thinking India has no sympathy with its 
own outworn ideas and values, it is not at the same time un¬ 
critical of foreign ideas and values merely because they seem to 
work well elsewhere. India is as critical of the moral ideas and 
practices of the rest of the world as it is conscious of the 
unsuitability of most of her own in the present conditions. It 
is, therefore, very much to be hoped that with its own moral 
heritage of non-violence, of idealism and simplicity, and with 
iis critical estimation of the cultural and moral outcome of the 
progress of the West, India will be able to evolve a moral 
theory and practice which will not be far behind its material 
progress and prosperity. 
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Gandhian Thought 
and 

Its Effect on Indian Life 


It is difficult to compress in a small compass ‘Gandhian 
thought’. There was not a department of life which was 
outside the scope of his comprehensive philosophy. Whatever 
concerns life concerned him—the inner life of the individual, 
his life in society and the institution under which he lives and 
works, his joy and sorrow, his virtue and his sin. His reform¬ 
ing zeal extended from the cleansing of the lavatory to the 
cleansing of the soul. Further, his thought is so interwoven 
with the life he led that its study becomes necessary to tuliy 
understand and appreciate his thought. He lived even as he 
thought. His thought evolved with his life. It is, therefore, 
the best commentary on his thought/ To study all this would 
require volumes. I will, therefore, in this paper, the scope 
of which is strictly limited, confine myself to the statement of 
the most salient points of his philosophy, emphasising his role 
as a social revolutionary. For this it is necessary to study his 
thought against the background of contemporary history. 

The distinguishing mark of modern times is the idea of 
f ‘progress’. It was most marked in the 19 th century. It covered 


every field of thought and activity. Great strides were made 
in knowledge, science and technology. Distance was annihilated 
by travel facilities on land, sea and air. rheie was a greater 
sense of security and peace. People moved freely from one 
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country to another. There was greater mutual understanding 
and comradeship. Any calamity in any part of the world 
evoked almost universal sympathy, help and succour. In some 
advanced countries of the West men became progressively more 
educated, cultured and refined. Health, comfort and happiness 
were on the increase. Autocracy of kings, princes and oligar¬ 
chies was yielding place to democracy. Hereditary distinctions 
were disappearing and there was greater equality. In the 
economic field there was greater production and freer movement 
of goods produced. The rights ,of workers in the field and 
factory were progressively recognized. In the international 
world there was greater co-operation, especially in the field of 
knowledge, art and communications. Efforts were made to 
settle international disputes through political conferences and 
international courts. Steps were taken to mitigate the horrors 
of war through the services of the International Red Cross 
organization. Greater regard was paid to the rights of the 
neutrals. There was all-around progress. True, this was 
confined to a section of humanity in the West. But progres¬ 
sively, with the advance of democracy and the ideal of social 
justice and equality, these benefits were spreading to other 
countries and classes. Several colonial countries were carrying 
on liberation movements that had the sympathy and support 
of enlightened and liberal people everywhere. The general 
advance was so great and rapid that it appeared that the dreams'; 
of the reformers, philosophers and poets of perpetual peace and 
continuous progress were soon to be realized and that wher¬ 
ever an enlightened man went he could truly say, “This is my 
country.” 

How is it that today these optimistic hopes of a brighter 
future for humanity have almost disappeared and there is appre¬ 
hension and fear for the future ? This is due to the unprece¬ 
dented cruelty, violence and immorality of the last two global 
wars. Even when there is no war its tensions continue, creating 
mutual suspicion, distrust and fear among nations. J n spite of 
the annihilation of distance through travel facilities foreign travel 
has become more difficult. It has been encumbered by passports, 
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visas, customs barriers, identity cards and letters. A foreigner, 
however peaceful his intentions, is treated with suspicion as a 
spy or a fifth columnist. In spite of the press and the radio, 
the dissemination of news has become more difficult. There are 
countries from where all except approved news is cut off by 
what is called the iron curtain. Physical barriers have dimin¬ 
ished, but war and its continuous tension have erected moral 
and psychological barriers of suspicion and fear, hard to over¬ 
come. 1 lie constant threat of global war has adversely affected 
peoples*’ rights and liberties in democracies. These are becom¬ 
ing increasingly centralized, bureaucratic, complex and formal. 
Individuals are deprived of their human and civil rights on the 
least pretext. Science has put the terribly destructive nuclear 
weapons in the hands of a few nations, whose rivalries threaten 
world peace. It is now plain to everybody that, if international 
disputes are to be settled through the use of nuclear weapons, 
there is hope neither for human civilization of any sort, nor for 
the human race. International politics, based upon a moral 
conduct, has also adversely affected individual and social moral¬ 
ity. Mutual suspicion and distrust, corruption, bribery and 
black-marketing are everywhere on the increase. Belief in moral 
values has given place to almost universal cynicism. 

The chief cause for this state of things, Gandhiji holds, is the 
confusion that prevails in our moral standards and values. 
These in the case of individuals in their social intercourse have 
been different throughout the centuries from those that have 
regulated inter-group relations. This is especially so among 
political groups called nations. While social intercourse between 
individuals is progressively based upon mutual help, co-operation 
and trust, political relations, especially international, arc charac¬ 
terized by selfishness, cunning, distrust and violence. Here 
might alone is right and success its justification. While in their 
social relations individuals are enjoined by the current moral 
code to act as neighbours and on occasions to sacrifice their self- 
interest for others, groups and nations are enjoined to consider 
each other as actual or potential enemies. No nation can ever 
sacrifice what it considers its self-interest for that of another. 
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This mutual distrust and enmity is aggravated a thousandfold 
in war. It unleashes the lowest and basest of human passions. 
But it does this under the guise of patriotism, bravery, sacrifice 
and even altruism. The individual citizen is thus unconsciously 
betrayed into anti-social conduct of which he would be ashamed 
in social life. 

Closely connected with this dual morality is the idea that the 
differences among groups and nations can be solved through 
hate, violence and war. It is forgotten that here, as in social 
life, evil cannot be cured by evil, nor can hate be conquered by 
hate. Satan cannot be . exorcised by Satan. Violence, when 
successful, can bring about at best submission. It cannot 
bring about reconciliation. People do not get reconciled with 
those who successfully murder their near and dear ones, ravage 
their country and destroy their hearths and homes, rhe 
defeated party will only wait for opportunities to retaliate. This 
is what has been actually happening in the international held. 
The question then arises: Is there any other way to solve 
international animosity leading to mass destruction '? This is 
the problem that Gandhiji attempts to solve. 

He holds that life cannot be divided as at present into alr¬ 
ight compartments, political, economic and social, individual 
and group. All human activities are inter-dependent and co- 
Irelated. It is, therefore, necessary to work out a synthesis be¬ 
tween the different facets of life. This, Gandhiji believes, can 
be achieved on the basis of a common morality. The moral 
standards that guide civilized human beings in their individual 
conduct in society must also regulate economic and political 
groups in their dealings with each other. Differing moral 
standards create conflicting loyalties, resulting in external and 
internal tensions. In the individual, divided loyalties create a 
split personality. In the economic and poltlical Helds they 
create contradictions and maladjustments which are at the root 

of violence, revolution and war. It is, Ihcrefore, necessary to 
,. . .... | „ n d international relations. It 

moralize economic, political an * ral t0 deceive, exploit or 
must he considered as wrong and It alld ide „lo g ic a l 

slaughter follow beings for economic, i 
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reasons as for any other reason. Political and group relations, 
as individual and social relations, must be rationalized»JQioraJ- 
ized and human \/c ] j;' arc not regulated by moral 

standards, they will be regulated by violence and war, creating 
future maladjustments. The need to moralize group relations is 
the greater, as low standards here ultimately affect adversely 
individual and social conduct. There can be no justice and 
freedom in social life if moral chaos prevails in the international 
field. Actions of individuals even as members of groups cannot 
but have their appropriate results, Karma. Ultimately the whole 
outlook gets warped. The tendency is for Dr. Jekyll to become 
Mr. Hyde. 

II, theref ore, hate, violence and war arc to be avoided, 
humanity must recognize the need of moral values in political 
atief inter-group life as it does in social life. It must recognize 
that there can be no two consciences, one individual and another 
group, one repelled by injustice and cruelty and the other 
countenancing th^se and rejoicing in them. Gandhiji says : 
kfc YVe have to make Truth and Non-Violence matters not merely 
for individual practice, but for practice by groups, communities 
and nations.” When this is done, it will not be very difficult to 
devise external machinery for easing inter-group and interna¬ 
tional tensions and establishing world peace. So long as groups, 
communities and nations do not feel the need of regulating their 
conduct by certain recognized moral principles, any mechanically 
devised world organization would fail. 

Gandhiji considers certain moral categories or principles as 
having universal validity. They are,the norms and the standards 
to measure human conduct. These principles are truth, non¬ 
violence and a scrupulop-:* regard for means. These are inter¬ 
dependent. Wherever there is violence, sooner or later, 
untruth will creep in. Untruth itself is a species of violence. 
However, it has often happened that even those who generally 
believe in truth and non-violence have not hesitated to use 
other means to achieve desirable ends. Fanatics of all faiths 
and creeds have tried to accomplish approved ends by morally 
doubtful means. For the sake of saving their soul, men and 
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women have been through the ages put in dungeons, tortured, 
crucified and burnt on the stake. If in the past, iciigious 
doctrines and dogmas were sought to be established by means 
that are immoral, today economic, political, national and racial ^ 
creeds are sought to be established by means that arc immoral, 
Napoleon declared that lie would establish liberty, equality and 
fraternity at the mouth of the cannon. Today democratic 
freedom and communist equality are sought to be established 
through nuclear weapons. The two sides claim to work for 
laudable ends of freedom, equality and world peace. However, 
they seek to accomplish their ends by means that are 
diametrically opposed to the end. Apart from such a view 
beina immoral, it is illogical and unscientific. Every act must 
have its appropriate effect. It is not act as end alone that bears 
fruit. As a matter of fact every act is in pursuance of the end. 

The end is merely the finale of a series of acts undertaken as 
means. If then each action must have its appropriate ellect, 
good actions create good results and bad actions evil results, 
Karma. Immoral means ultimately adversely affect the end in 
view. If then desirable ends are necessary, moral means to 
achieve them are no less necessary. 

However, insistence on moral means does not, with Gandhiji, 
mean that injustice and tyranny are to be tolerated. That will 
solve no problem. Gandhiji working in the sociological field 
.-believed that evil must be resisted and eliminated. Men cannot 
put up with injustice and tyranny indefinitely. If redress docs 
not come through peaceful means it will be sought, as we have 
said, through hate and violence. These have not so far brought 
humanity any nearer to its civilized goal. They have rather 
increased world tension and fear. Gandhiji has, therefore, 
devised a non-violent way of resisting evil. Such resistance 
leaves no residue of evil Karma. 

But, asks the sceptic, are truth and non-violence really 
' 'll. as? Take the idea of truth. Unde, certain circum¬ 

stances it may amount to the betrayal of one's group or nation. 

It may be disloyalty, even treason. What does this mean 7 It 
only means that not truth but some other va uc is tic na 
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value in the pursuit of which truth can be sacrificed. This may 
be the good of the family, tribe, nation or race as conceived by 
those in authority. There seems to be no escape from some 
final value. But the advantage of one’s group is often opposed 
to that of another. This means there can be no common 
standards of conduct or judgment. Each group is judge in its 
own case. If this happened within an organized society or 
nation, what would be the result ? There would be the utmost 
confusion. Each would go his own way. It is only some 
commonly recognized values and standards of conduct that 
bind society together. In absence of this there can be no 
expectation of future conduct. Each individual will be a law 
unto himself. 

This is what is actually happening in the international field. 
The only value recognized here is that of convenience and each 
nation conceives its convenience in its own way. The result is 
that whoever can command the big stick and use it successfully 
stands vindicated. 

There is yet another aspect of this problem which must be 
considered. It often happens that what is good for a group or 
a nation is decided by its leaders, be they kings, warriors or 
dictators, men like Chengiz Khan, Napoleon, Hitler, Stalin or 
ambitious politicians. They may be, as they have often been in 
history, pirates, free-booters and thugs. It is they who decide 
what is good for individuals to think and do. They can change 
morality and even history at will. It has often been done. 
Value is created by their convenience. There is no such thing 
ns truth. It is these dictators aityi political leaders and their 
machinations that have brought the world today to the brink of * 
n precipice. 

Gandhiji believes that such people and the means they 
employ can never achieve good ends. What is achieved is 
apparent and temporary success. Truth cannot be subordinated ( 
to mathematical calculation of profit and loss, measured in the 
scale of convenience and success. Gandhiji says : “I have 
striven all of my life for the liberation of India, but if I get it 
only by violence I would not want it. Because that would be 
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no real freedom. He firmly believes that the righteous will 

v- never come to grief. Further, in terms of the Gita, he holds'^ _ 

that results are not jn human hands. They arejtlways uncer-/ ^ 
tain. He~says, “rconsider it wrong to expect certainties in the 
"world where all else but God, that is Truth, is an uncertainty. 

All that happens about and around us is uncertain, transient. 

But there is a Supreme Being hidden therein and one would be 
blessed if one could catch a glimpse of that Certainty, and hitch 
one’s wagon to it. The quest for truth is the sutnmum bonum 
of life.” 

Gandhiji, however, does not’ apply the principle of non¬ 
violence as the mystics do. They do not resist evil. 1 hey 
throw the responsibility of judgment upon God for ‘-He alone 
knows the hearts of men.” Christ said, “Resist not evil. 
“Whoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the 
other too,” etc. This, however, does not mean that the mystics 
did not oppose evil. Their resistance was moral and psycho¬ 
logical. They believed that the evil doer, if instead of being 
resisted or punished, is invited to do his worst, is thrown back 
upon himself. He does not expect such conduct. He is taken 
by surprise and is shocked into self-analysis. Thus sometimes 
he turns over a new leaf. Such seeming encouragement of evil 
and internal and psychological resistance is designed to reform 
the individual. Whether it can also end political and inter¬ 
group tyranny and injustice are matters which have never been 
tried in history by the mystics. They do not act on the plane 
of group relations. Their object is the salvation of the 
individual. 

Gandhiji, however, does judge and resist. Even though he 
judges he feels that human judgment cannot be infallible. 
Therefore, he is humble. He resists evil without inflicting injury. 

As a matter of fact he considers evil almost as a distemper, a 
disease. The patient suffering from it is to be cured and not 
killed. He has therefore evolved a way of resisting evil through 
the employment of peaceful means without deviating from buth. 

The organization of non-violent resistance takes the form o 
civil disobedience, non-co-operation and downing of tools. c 
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believes that tyranny and injustice prosper on the active or 
passive co-operation of the victims. Co-operation is rendered 
through fear or narrow self-interest or both. If the victims 
shed their fear and are prepared to sacrifice their narrow self- 
interests and withdraw co-operation, injustice would not be able 
to function or prosper. 

This method of resistance has been tried for the last hundred 
'years in the industrial field with co nspi cuous success. It has 
secured labour rights undreamt of before—fair wages, short 
hours of work, holidays with pay, medical aid, compensation 
for injury, insurance, old age pensions, elimination of child 
labour, restriction on woman labour, maternity leave with pay, 
etc. There are at present schemes for co-sharing of profits and 
for joint management in industry. This has been achieved 
through non-violent resistance. Gandhiji’s non-violent resist¬ 
ance followed the same external method. However, the spirit 
behind his conception is different. Labour’s non-violent 
opposition is due to the consciousness of military weakness. 
There is no element of charity in it. Rather it is full of anger 
and hate. Gandhiji’s non co-operation on the other hand is not 
born of weakness. It is a fearless force, active in charity. 
There is no hatred of the opponent. Gandhiji never thinks in 
terms of enemies. He has none— personal or national. There- 
I f° re > instead of calling his opposition as passive resistance or 
non-co-operation, he calls it by the more significant and positive 
term, Satyagraha , steadfastness in truth. This is possible only 
^ through active love and a scrupulous regard for truth. 

If Gandhiji’s non-violence is not of the mystic type, neither 
1 * s d ot the pacifist variety. The ordinary pacifist considers vio¬ 
lence as the greatest evil. Gandhiji does not think so. Rather 
he considers cowardice and fear as man’s greatest enemies. He, 
therefore, wants people to shed their fear first. A person in the 
, grip of fear is capable of bearing any humiliation and tolerating 
any tyranny. He is capable of committing any crime. After 
all violence is something positive and active, fear is negative ^ v 
and passive. A fearful man suffers from deficiency. It is not 
want of deficiency that make men moral. Violence is vitality 
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misdirected. When properly directed it can be turned to higher 
purposes. It is because of this that often great sinners have 
turned into saints. 

The first problem therefore that Gandhiji attempts to tackle 
is fear. This he did whether in South Africa or in India. 
Before Gandhiji came to the political field, his country lived in 
the grip of fear of the foreigner and his agents. Gandhiji 
eliminated this fear—fear of the foreign rulers, the police, the 
magistracy, the jail, lathi blows and even bullets. National 
workers charged with sedition, instead of seeking legal assist¬ 
ance as before, admitted their guilt and said that preaching 
sedition against foreign rule was their national duty, Dharma. 
They said that British government in India was ‘Satanic . 

In this connection, I remember an incident in Champaran 
(Bihar), where Gandhiji initiated a movement against the 
cupidity, rapacity and tyranny of the white planters over the 
tenants, and where planters’ men looted a village. Tlu 
villagers fled in terror leaving their womenfolk behind. When 
Gandhiji heard this he was highly indignant. He told the 
villagers that if they could not resist non-vioiently they should 
have resisted violently. The worst thing that they did was to 
flee in fear. That was not non-violence. It was cowardice. 
Says the Mahatma, “Peace with cowardice is much worse than 
a battlefield with bravery.” Gandhiji admired the bravery and 
patriotism of the violent revolutionaries in India. He appre¬ 
ciated them better than those who offered no resistance to 
foreign rule though they were apparently non-violent. Non¬ 
violence for Gandhiji was not a passive virtue. He says : “I 
would rather have India resort to arms in order to defend her 
honour than that she should in a cowardly manner become or 
remain a hopeless victim of her own dishonour. If we do not 
know howto defend ourselves, our women and our places of 
worship by the force of suffering, non-violence, we must at 
least be able to defend all these by fighting.” But violence was 
not Gandhiji’s way nor did he feel that it would usher m real 
freedom, the freedom of his conception 

Gandhiji's non-violence is graded 


The lowest in the scale 
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is the man who out of fear will not resist injustice and tyranny. 
He is not non-violent, but a coward. Higher than this is the 
violent soldier. He takes up arms against injustice and is brave 
enough, if need be, to lay down his life. The soldier, though 
brave, lacks tru$ courage born of fearlessness. He relics upon 
arms and cunning strategy. However, this violent resistance is 
superior to cowardice. Gandhiji, therefore, held that the resist¬ 
ance of China against Japan and Poland against Germany in 
World War IT, though not non-violent, was a near approach to 
it. Higher than the soldier is the physically non-violent resister. 
He is non : violent out of necessity because he cannot hope to 
organize violent resistance with any possibility of success. He 
eschews physical violence, but not hate. Though brave enough 
to suffer for a good cause, he is not fearless. However today, 
when war threatens the very existence of man on this planet, 
this kind of non-violence is not to be despised. It saves human¬ 
ity from great misery, cruelty and senseless slaughter. This 
non-violence Gandhiji called the non-violence of the weak. It 
was weak but not cowardly. The highest in the scale is the non- 
' violence of the strong man. He is non-violent in thought, word 
and deed. For him non-violence is not an expedient or a policy 
but the law' of his life. He is not only brave, but also fearless. 
Without injuring others he is prepared to lay down his life in 
resisting injustice and tyranny. This highest form of non¬ 
violence is active and dynamic and is full of love, what the 
Bible calls charity. It correctly diagnoses the causes of injustice 
and exploitation in the world. It makes a distinction between 
a bad system and the men who run it. The system may be 
unjust and cruel, but the men and women who are its agents 
are not necessarily cruel aod unjust. Generally they are 
ordinary human beings whose behaviour is normal when they 
are not obliged to run an unjust system. It is therefore not the 
human agents, by and large innocent, who are to be destroyed, 
but the system under which they work. Gandhiji believes that 
*** every human being, however degraded, is redeemable. 1 he 
opposition to the system without ill will and hatred towards 
individuals sometimes works for their reform. 
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Further, Gandhiji does not believe in violent punishment 
because generally it is inflicted in anger and hatred and often 
takes the form of revenge. Where, therefore, resistance is to 
be offered he advocates non-violent methods. Sometimes such 
resistance appears to be a form of coercion, but the motive is 
never that. It is to use such non-violent means as would make 
indulgence in evil difficut, painful and not worthwhile. In 
this kind of non-violence something of the keenness and quality 
of the mystic’s non-resistance is probably lost ; but the loss is 
compensated for by the range and extent of the non-violence 
practised and the social results achieved. Further, while non- 
resistance can be practised by the select and the spiritual elite, 
non-violent resistance can, under proper training, guidance and 
leadership, be practised by average men and women. It creates 
habits of non-violence which in the course ol time develop into 
permanent attitudes. 

The non-violence of the average citizen in civil life is of this 
nature. Generations of people have earned their livelihood and 
settled their disputes without external violence. They have thus 
acquired peaceful habits, socially transmitted. This is aided by 
the upbringing and education of the growing child in civilized 
society. The result is that a vast number of people will not 
under ordinary circumstances indulge in theft and physical 
violence. In doing so they generally do not think in terms of 
social obloquy, the magistrate or the police. It is as in spiritual 
training, the prophet preaches the inner and psychological con¬ 
version, a change of heart, rebirth. Yet he accepts from the 
many even mechanical observance of his instructions. He 
knows that this creates desirable habits which in course ripen 
into a conversion of the heart. Those who mechanically follow 
right rules and injunctions, “they too have their reward.” In 
the case of some who joined Gandhiji and practised external 
non-violence it has come to pass that the constant and intelli¬ 
gent practice thereof, under proper leadership, has induced in 


h<*n inner faith and belief. . , „ 

„ ,. . „ statesman and a social reformer. 

But Gandhiu was not only a state. , 

.. . He is known as Mahatma. 
le was also a man of religion. n 
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What we have discussed so far is his moral way of fighting evil 
in society. But what about the salvation of the soul or self- 
realization, which too was his great preoccupation ? For this 
he accepts the highest teachings of the Gila. all 

s ocial, political and economic work not only to he guided by 
•ano:is G morality but to be undertaken and performed in a 
spirit of detachment, a Higher Ind ifferen ce^ ^yhich lg 
elated by success nor depressed by failure. Non-violent action in 
the sociological field must be performed in a spirit of dedication. 
One has to be the non-violent soldier of God, that is Truth. 
Here the Yogi and the non-violent Commissar meet in a higher- 
synthesis, which is true both to earth and to heaven. 

But Gandhiji is not satisfied with merely elaborating a non¬ 
violent method of resistance for the settlement of political and 
group conflicts and redressing wrongs. He has a lso sfr pyyn a \ 
wa y to avoid intern al spriaV-e^nmir; an d nodical nnnflfcts f 
These often lead to international conflicts and war. For 
instance, modern imperialism is intimately connected with capi¬ 
talist economics. Therefore, along with showing a non-violent 
\\d\ of resistance, Gjandkiji has devised a politi cal, social and 
economic programme for minimizing internal tensions and con- 
I flicts. Iji the economic field Gandhiji a.dvocgtes decentralized 
p industry. Here the instruments of production are not^TrTtI19 
hands of the capitalists but belong to the workers. Th is el iini* 
nates ex ph)kation,^fac.tory-conditions of woik^d^Gvcr-urban- 
,M, °with all its attendant evils. What^vgjLiJ^ to 

modern requirements, cannot be decentralized must be nation- 
y a hzed or socialized. This doe? not mean, as lias often been 
mistakenly thought, that Gandhiji is against the use of machines 
and mechanical power. Only he does not want the subordina¬ 
tion of man to the machine or mechanical power. He says : 

How can I be against all machinery when I know that even - 
this body is a most delicate piece of machinery. The spinning 
wheel is a machine. . . . What I object to is the craze for machi- . 
ner y. The craze is for what they call labour-saving machinery. ‘ 
Men go on ‘saving labour’ till thousands are without work and 
thrown on the open streets to die of Starvation, f want to save 
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time and labour, not for a fraction of mankind but for all. 1 
want the concentration of wealth, not in the hands of a few, 
but in the hands of all. The machine should not tend to 
atrophy the limbs of man. Factories run by power-driven 
machinery should be nationalized, state-controlled. The supreme 
consideration is man. ’ 

Decentralized industry must be co-ordinated with agriculture 
under a system of farmers with economic holdings or working 
independently or in co-operation. The free artisans and peasants 
make better material for democracy than urban or rural prole¬ 
tariat working for wages. Such an economic order, where both 
agriculture and industry are decentralized and co-ordinated, 
would minimize points of internal tension and conflict. Cen¬ 
tralized big industry, organized on a capitalistic basis, produces 
injustice, exploitation, imperialism and war. and in the process 
destroys real democracy and endangers international peace. On 
the other hand, centralized big industry communistically org¬ 
anized leads in effect to state capitalism, which cannot function 
without the expert, the bureaucrat and ultimately the dictator. 
The state that concentrates not only political but also economic 
power in its hands cannot in the nature of things be democratic. 
Everything in such a state tends to become political. No 
organization, whether religious, social, economic or cultural, 
except the state, can have any influence or power over the 
people. In such a society free expression of opinion and 
discussion would not be possible, as all instruments of free 
expression on a wide scale are owned by the state. 

/ Nor was Oandhiji against the use of mechanical power, 
^jis objection was against centralization and over-urbanization 
aniusing..mw:h«MMCat *awo human hands remained idle. 

If power could be equitably supplied to the villagers in their 
own homes, Gandhiji had no objection to its use. Electricity 
meets these requirements. It can be carried to long distances 

and distributed in quantities required. Wluo - human , 

hands without keeping them useless and whatever mitigates the 
drudgery of the villager was welcome to Crandhiji. c ' 

"If we could have electricity in every village home, I should 
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not mind the villagers plying their instruments and tools with 
the help of electricity. But then the village communities or the 
state would own power houses, just as the villages have their 
grazing pastures. But where there is no electricity and no 
machinery, what arc idle hands to do ? Will you give them 
work or would you have their owners cut them down for want 
ol work ? I would prize every invention of science made for 
the benefit of all. . . . The heavy machinery for work of public 
utility which cannot be undertaken by human labour has its 
inevitable place, but all that would be owned by the state and 
used entirely for the benefit of the people.” 

> In the social field, Gandhiji worked forequality, not through 
/ violent revolutionary action, but through moral persuasi on and ’ 
example and, if need be, by satyagraha . Not only did he want 
"the removal of the ‘sin 1 , as he called it, of untouchability, but 
also the elimination of all distinctions of superiority and' 
inferiority due to birth, ability or the nature of service rendered. 
For him the work of the weaver, the mechanic and the scaven- * 
ger is social service. If properly performed, it is as exalted 
as that of the politician or the administrator. He called him¬ 
self a cultivator and a weaver. He and the inmates of his 
Ashram performed all the so-called menial services, including 
the work of scavenging. The Ashram was a colony where the 
Communist ideal of “from each according to ability and to 
each according to want” was carried out voluntarily, 

In the political field, GancJhiji stands for democracy. But 
he feels that democracy can best function in small units where 
people generally know and come in contact with each other 
and public opinion is vigilant. Centralized democracy becomes - 
formal and bureaucratic. Gandhiji, therefore, wants as much of 
effective local self-government in the rural areas as is consistent 
kt With the unity of the country. The India of his conception is 
to consist of semi-independent republics which manage all their 
local affairs themselves, including the administration of justice 
and keeping the peace. Gandhiji thus stands tor devolution of 
. political power. For all this transformation of society he 
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advocates a democ ratic method of education through fruitful 
activity and craft work. 

How can Gandhiji’s weapon of satyagraha work best ? The 
community that wants to use the weapon of satyagraha must 
progressively shed injustice and iniquity from its own ranks. For 
/instance, to fit itself for satyagraha against foreign rule, India 
; must cease to treat millions of its countrymen as untouchables. 

\ The idea of caste superiority must be given up. Religious 
, J n i d exclusiveness nftist cease. Ec> ! ! 

tioTToTTHTTndTan masses b y landlo rds and capitalists, Indian 
or foreign, inusTBe progi essive^t-eiumaaied. baSIC'etfucation 
through activity must be free and universal. Gandhiji held 
thaTTndialost her freedom because her citizens neglected their 
nationaUiglUi. These must now be performed. He, therefore, 
called his movement one of national purification . 1C 
schemes of his constructive programme were devised lor the 
establishment within India of a non-violent equalitarian order 
free from social, economic and political exploitation. 

The importance of the idea of national purification can be 
appreciated if we compare the Indian national struggle with like 
movements in the West. When the American colonies fought 
against British rule, it never occurred to the founding fathers 
there that their demand for justice at the hands of the British 
was in any way inconsistent with their denial of freedom and 
justice to their negro slaves. Nor did they think that their 
economic and social life was based upon inequality and exploi¬ 
tation. In other countries too liberation movements were not 
conceived of in terms of national purification. Internal social 
and economic reform towards greater justice and equality had 
to wait upon subsequent struggles of the dispossessed and he 
downtrodden. Gandhiji wor ked sim ultaneously tor the double 
, /revolution, the poUticki and ij),£ 

l ' KOI only was the community mind to b, .« orm«l bn. the 
individual a,,,™,.,™/,/ had lo discipline himself lor U» non-wok,, 
MM M task of social «*»*»* The 

MfsnMf. discipline is achieved tlHPUgl' tnllljMened pH.t,c.|>n- 
lion in hmh these activities. A sc/rdf rufu must, in us im o 
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) life, progressively cultivate non-violence and truth. He must try 
to avoid living on the exploitation of others. He must participate 
in some physical activity of a productive nature. He must shed 
from his life the ideas of superiority and inferiority. He must give 
up religious intolerance and exclusiveness. If he is habituated to 
intoxicating drinks or drugs, he must give them up. He must 
practise swadeshi and prefer articles made through decentralized 
industry free from exploitation. In short, the satyagrahi must 
himself live an integrated life based on the moral law. 

Gandhiji often said that a satyagrahi must be a believer in 
God, but then his conception of God was peculiarly his own. 
He said that Rama, whose name he chanted, was not a historical 
person but the Rama who resided in every human heart and in 
the universe. Sometimes Gandhiji identifies God with the 
moral law. He says : “Truth is God.” Whoever acts in 
accordance with the basic principles of morality is for Gandhiji 
a spiritual person, whether he believes in one or many Gods or 
no God, whether Hindu, Muslim, Sikh, Christian, etc. Every¬ 
one, to whatever faith he belongs, is a true believer if he has a 
living faith in something higher than merely material values. 
Gandhiji’s spirituality is not bound with any school of meta¬ 
physics, philosophy or any particular ceremony, mode of ritual 
or worship. His prayer is not petition for material goods or 
advantages, it is an inner probing and self-analysis and the 
raising of the individual’s spirit in adoration to some “un- 
definable Higher Power,” which one feels to be there, but whose 
existence one cannot demonstrate through logic and reason but 
which manifests itself in universal love. ^ 

It will be objected that the conditions laid down by Gandhiji 


are too ideal and few can come up to the required standard. 
. standard prescribed is, of course, ideal and there will always 
be a gulf between the ideal and the achievement. Only a few 
can fulfil the ideal. However, Gandhiji held that if the leaders 
keep high standards the followers will not tail. They may work 
mechanically but they will work with honest zeal. He, therelore, 
while he made a universal appeal, always approached first the 
established leadership. However, he ceased to educate 
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the masses to an intelligent understanding ot his ideas through 
the language they understood. Gandhiji was a great educator-^ 

of the common man. 

It will not be out or place here to formulate the basic postu¬ 
lates of Gandhiji’s thought. These arc : 

1 . Belief in God that is Truth. 

2. lVro]herhood of man. 

Supremacy of the moral law, with its basic principles of 
truth, non-violence and purity of means. 

Tfie "moral law to apply equally to individual as to 
group lifor'"'' 

Action, individual or group, in the light of the moral 
law to be performed unattached. 

These postulates are interconnected. For instance, unless 
one believes in the brotherhood of man one cannot have active 
love for one’s neighbour. Brotherhood of man lor Gandhiji 
means as in Vedantic philosophy that one Self resides m all 
humanity and pervades the universe, or as the Bible puts it, 
“love thy neighbours as thyself” and “ye are one of another. ’ 

All humanity"is one family. Therefore, Gandhiji often said that 
satyagraha is what we practise in the family. However violently 
we may disagree in the family we do not u*e violence. Satya¬ 
graha thus works equally in the family, the class, the nation and 
humanity. It can be put in practice by the individual and the 
croup The individual here need not wait for the organization 
of the group as in war. Alone and by himself he can oppose 
tyranny and vindicate truth. Gandhiji says: "A call may 
come which one dare not neglect, cost what it may. . . -When < 
the neglect of the call means a denial of God, civil disobedience 
becomes a peremptory duty.” It is this individual satyagraha 
that was practised by Socrates and Jesus Christ and many 
reformers and prophets throughout history. They and then 
like have e< er vindicated the lone dignity o< man agains all 
odds. Satyagraha is thus a universal principle of life that 

works in all human relations. . , 

Brotherhood of- man means that humanity is v ue.^ ^ ^ 

individual cannot lead a healthy and integrate i >- 

nation being properly *fed justly organize , gioups an 
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cannot prosper except as integral parts of one humanity. It is, 
therefore, that as human civilization advances there is a tendency 
towards wider and wider groupings. Further, historical expe- 
lience shows that no human problem can be solved in isolation.^ 
if slavery is to be eliminated it must be eliminated everywhere. 
Hunger and poverty arc no more national problems. They are 
global. The problems of population cannot be tackled except 
on an international basis. Disease cannot be eliminated from 
one nation alone. The postal, the telegraph, the radio and the 
television systems have become almost universal. The tendency 
in all human knowledge is to become international. The great 
works of religion and philosophy and literature ale no more the 
exclusive possessions of a tribe or a nation. The Upanishads , 
the Gita , the Bible, the Koran and the Buddhistic scriptures, 
the works of great writers of all countries and climes are all 
v- today the treasures of common humanity. They are ‘world ( 
classics'. Every effort to confine ideas, systems of thought and 
knowledge, theoretical or practical, spiritual or material, fails. 

if there is to be wo rid peace, and it is clear that it cannot be 
achieved through war and violence, it can only be achieved 
thiough the recognition of the idea of the brotherhood of man, y 
without distinction of caste, creed, nation, race, political ideol¬ 
ogy or stage of civilization. Individuals and groups must 
function non-violently through mutual aid and co-operation. 
Whatever human advance has been achieved and universalized ^ 
so * ar has been through mutual goodwill and co-operation. 
Whenever there is conflict, and to the extent that there is conflict, 
co-operation and interconnection break down and diplomatic 
lclations cease. The postal and telegraph connections are snap¬ 
ped and radio connections interfered with. Exchange of goods 
and services stops. All mutual contact through art, literature 
and science ceases for the time being. Yet such arc the needs 
of humanity that most of these contacts are indirectly, though 
partially, resumed through neutral agencies. The pity is that 
humanity is not yet intelligent, wise and moral enough to recog-v/ 
nize and accept the obvious idea that it constitutes one family. 

Satyagraha, unlike pacifism as ordinarily understood, does 
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not view war as an isolated phenomenon. Wai is only the 
symptom of deeper distempers. War, as many other human 
problems, is intimately connected with our lives, individual and 
social. It is the reflection of our conflicts and contradictions, 

>-• born of anger, hate, passion, pride, cupidity, fear, egotism and 
inordinate ambition and lust for power. If we want peace we 
must as individuals or nations begin with ourselves. We can¬ 
not allow the causes of war in our individual and collective life 
to remain and yet expect it to be eliminated from the world. 
There must therefore be an integration of life, individual and 
y collective, on the basis of a commonly recognized moral law. 

. War is a distemper. Peace is a harmony. World peace means 
world harmony, the harmony of an orchestra, where every 
instrument is well and properly tuned for the central purpose. 

What is the meaning of the supremacy ot the moral law ? 

It means that we have to follow its light whatever the conse¬ 
quences to us and ours. Moral law does not calculate in terms 
of apparent and immediate success. It is its own standard and 
justification. No amount of mathematical calculation, however 
nicely made in terms of pleasure, utility, progress or success, .,, 
can give us the inner peace, content and calm happiness as the 
steady following of the moral law. Prudential conduct and 
playing for success or safety can result only in opportunist con¬ 
duct. This does not mean that morality cannot satisfy calcula¬ 
tions based on reason. It only means that it cannot do this 
always and in terms of immediate or material success. Gandhiji 
therefore, like every moral reformer before him, relies on some 
kind of faith, as he was wont to say, “not opposed to 
reason.” As the world stands today, the morally good have 
materially rather a raw deal. Moral conduct, under these cir¬ 
cumstances, becomes a kind of slow martyrdom. Every man v 
may not pay the supreme price of life, but unless one is veiy 
fortunate one has to bear the cross from day to day. But even 
giving up one’s life in a good cause, is it ically the end or a new 
life, a resurrection ? And how have spirituality, morality and 

all higher values found currency in l-' e W0! ^ ■ ^ ' s 

the martyrdom of man. Even such things as political tee o.n 
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and economic equality have triumphed through the sufferings 
of men and women renewed from generation to generation. 
Gandhiji’s ultimate triumph too was martyrdom. But it was 
not the end. It was the beginning of a new chapter in the 
onward march of humanity. 


EFFECT ON INDIAN LIFE 


What has been the effect of Gandhiji’s thought on Indian 
life ? it is too early to assess this accurately. In history it has 
often happened that the thought of a reformer had no immedi¬ 
ate effect on the life of his people. But if a new idea makes 
for social progress, it exerts its influence in the course of time. 
Near the end of his life, it appeared that the central idea of 
Gandhiji’s thought, non-violence, was repudiated by his people. 
The smouldering fires of communalism burst forth m -a..yew 
frenzylTT the time tor the termination of foreign rule approached. 



Immediately after partition of the country the frenzy reached 
heights rarely witnessed in history. West Pakistan was denuded 
~of Hindus and Sikhs and East Punjab of Muslims. Thousands 
on both sides of the border, East and West, lied in fear, leaving 
their all behind to be looted and destroyed. Gandhiji himself 
had to lay down his life, a martyr to the cause of communal 
unity. His martyrdom shocked the people of independent India 
into some sort of sanity. The new government was able to 
control the situation and restore-order in spite of the almost ^ 
insurmountable difficulties created by partition. Soon India had 
' a federal democratic constitution which guaranteed to the people 
their fundamental and civil rights, irrespective of distinctions v- 
of caste,"creed or sex. UhToucliability was abolished. \ 
supreme judiciary was created to safeguard the citizen’s rights. 

Slowly the work of reconstruction began. In the economic 
field, in agriculture which constitutes the largest sector of our 
economy., the state legislatures abolished zamtndm 
lord ism). There is yet a good deal of inequality in agricultural 
holdings. But efforts are being made to pui a maximum limit 
on holdings. Soon, land will belong to the tiller ot the soil. 

In the industrial field, though capitalist enterprise receives 
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state aid and support and wields a good deal ot influence, 
important sectors of centralized industry are progressively cither 
being owned or controlled or organized and managed by 
the state. The most important bank, the Imperial Bank of 
India, has been nationalized. So also has life insurance been 
nationalized. This nationalization will go on apace. 

As yet, d ecentra lized industry—the greatest contribution ol 
Gandhiji for the elimination of private and state capitalism 
which would solve the problem of unemployment and help 
^/democr acy—ha s not received the attention it deserves. How- 
ounting unemployment has obliged the government to 
give this part of our economy greater emphasis in the Second 
Five Year Plan. But the spread of the cold war to Asiatic 
countries by the recently formed military alliances would seem 
to have deflected the government from its avowed purpose and 
I at present, for defence requirements, the greatest emphasis is 

!• laid on rapid industrialization through centialized industry. 

r would be under the circumstances difficult to establish a pattern 

' ( of industrialization dear to Gandhiji. 

India is pledged to prohibition and some states have already 
(Tarried out the programme. In course of time this reform will 
cover the whole country. Except for a small noisy section the 
rest of the population is in favour of it. It has tremendous 
economic, moral and cultural possibilities for the masses. 

" ' The foreign policy of India has made some contribution 

towards the easing world tensions. India stands or «*£ 
, , a onH neace among nations. It believes in tne 

theory of ^peaceful co-existence of nations professing differing 
., r • It has enunciated the five principles embodied in 
i co ogics. advocating the banning ot nuclear 

/W„ " h “ “ c ,„,„ i„ conventional armamenu, 

weapons and a substanb tQ {he ]ate Priipe Minister Nehru. 
For these much ere i • t becaus e it is in conformity 

| But the policy 1 aS . Un d the Cachings of Gandhiji. 

v: with India’s traditions and th Congress and the Praja 

The two principal pa^s, estab lishment of democratic 
l Socialist Party, have accepted t unist Party in India 

\socialism as their goal. Even the 
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does not talk of a violent revolution. In fact, with universal 
adult franchise, such talk is becoming irrelevant. 

This is so far as the government and the political parties 
are concerned. As to voluntary organizations, those created to 
carry on constructive work before independence, the Spinners' 
Association, the Village Industries’ Association, the TalimiISangh 
(Basic Education), the Harijan Scvnk Sangh (the association for 
the uplift of the depressed and backward classes), they still 
function and carry on their work of reconstruction in different 
fields. Their members running into many thousands labour 
and work in the villages on a mere pittance. They keep the 
message of a new non-violent social order before the people. 

The greatest experiment in non-violence is now being con¬ 
ducted by Shri Vinoba Bhave, one of the foremost of Gandhiji’s 
followers. He started the Bhoodan movement asking for volun¬ 
tary gifts of land for the landless in the villages. In the course 
of four years he has collected more than four million acres of 
land. Money is also being collected through voluntary contri¬ 
butions for providing the recipients of this land with necessary 
equipment for cultivation. This is something unique in history. 
It shows that through proper approach and by appealing to 
people’s better and nobler instincts it is possible to lessen c 
economic inequality. 

In private life innumerable individuals, unknown to fame, 
are putting into practice in their humble and quiet way the ideas 
- preached by Gandhiji. From many au Indian home, morning 
and evening, goes forth thee hant that Rama and Rahim are one, 
Truth is God. 

Since World War II, as in other countries so in India, power¬ 
ful forces have been working against the acceptance of 
^ Gandhiji’s philosophy. Yet one can see that the leaven is 
working and there is ferment. This may take India some steps 
forward towards the goal of Gandhiji’s dreams. The most liope- 
V ful sign is that Gandhiji’s way of life and thought is understood 
and appreciated by the humble and lowly. It is they who have 
-) been in history the backbone of a new thought. 

A prophet’s message need not be confined to the borders of 
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his country or to his people. Thoughtful people throughout 
the world feel that the only way to save humanity from the 
^ horrors of a future world war, fought with nuclear weapons, is 
the path of active and dynamic non-violence. 

Though in India this satyagraha was not entirely conducted 
in Gandhiji’s spirit and there was mental violence, and some¬ 
times even some physical violence, the fact remains that no 
revolution for national independence in history was as bloodless 
/ as the Indian revolution. The hatred generated was the least. 
The two peoples, the Indian and the English, parted in 

. friendliness. . 

Gandhiji demonstrated the working of satyagraha and its 
, efficacv against an established foreign tyranny. To this extent h.s 
canvass was limited. He had no occasion to show how tins non - 
violent strategy could work in the face of an invading army. He, 
however, held that an invading army could be resisted through 
satyagraha. F.ven if it occupied the country, non-violent non-,/ 
co-operation can make the occupation difficult. 1 here arc not 
wanting in history instances of armies, when overwhelmed by 
odds, perishing to a man rather than submitting. Can unarmed 
soldiers of a just cause undergo such martyrdom ? It is not 
beyond the range of human possibility, given the proper leader- -v 
y ship, organization, discipline and training. Tor religious ideals, 
not only individuals but communities have for centuries borne 
persecution patiently and never retaliated or given way. Can 
croups and nations, having firm faith in the moral law and be¬ 
lieving in world peace, behave likewise ? Gandhiji placed no 
limit to human possibilities. No true prophet has ever done so. 
When Gandhiji wanted to achieve India's freedom through truth 
and non-violence there were many who scoffed at the idea and 
considered it unpractical and beyond human capacity. But 
- Gandhiji demonstrated its possibility and converted the doubters. 1 
If non-violence in group relations is to prevail, its scope must 
be extended to the international field But whatever further 
experiments are made, they will have to be made in Gandhiji’s 
' spirit c f urgency and with an unshakable faith in the moral law 
and a readiness for self-immolation in a righteous cause. 
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Changes in the Structure 

of Indian Society 

in the Twentieth Century 



T 

X he century in which we are living is a wonderfully stirring - 
epoch in the annals of human civilization. In India it has 
been marked not only by a splendid national awakening culmi-, 
nating in her independence from alien domination but also by 
the unfolding of the genius of her people in manifold petals 
and a remarkable transformation of their social life by the 
purging of accumulated ills and anomalies through varied 
significant changes. These changes have appeared with great 
rapidity due to various factors, exotic as well as indigenous. 

In the first place, grow ing contact with the West and in fib, 
Ration of <k v ideas ihp\a. ».miu ' 1 ' - R cc 

JlQdflilbtedly potent factors in generating forces of reform m 
The~spread of education among the rnerhbeT S ^ev f “ b o th 
the sexes belonging to different sections of the people has also 
exercised a fruitful influence in stimulating the process of soyial 
re novation . The reformation movements in modern India 
from the days of Raja Ram Mohan Roy, and particularly from 
about the middle of the nineteenth century, caused a wave of 
reforming activities throughout the country, which have conti¬ 
nued to produce an indomitable inner urge for purification of 
the social life. Swarni Vivekanand observed forcefully : “That 
country and that nation w hich do not respect women have never 
become great nor will ever be in future. The principal reason 
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why your race is so much degraded is that you have no respect 
for these living images of Shakti. If you do not raise the women 
who are the living embodiments of the Divine Mother, don’t 
think that you have any other way to rise.” In his presidential 
address at the fourteenth Social Conference, held at Lahore in 
1900, Dewan Sant Ram observed : “A country which has 
produced such illustrious reformers as Ram Mohan Roy, Ishwar 
Chandra Vidyasagar, Keshub Chandra Sen, and Dayananda 
Saraswati need not despair. Standing as we do, on the thresh¬ 
old of the twentieth century, let us carry on their work with 
faith and devotion, let us nourish with all our care the ticL 
which they have lovingly planted. And may the new century, 
which soon dawns upon us, bring the light of true life w ith it . 
This optimism has been amply fulfilled. Indian nationalism ins 
also been a supremely significant force accelerating socal 
changes in all important spheres. Non-violent national revo- 
lution of India, with its ideals of service for the downtrodden 
and the despised, has accomplished almost a social revolution 
too. Further, there has been an immense mass of literature— 
and very inspiring and useful literature—to help the cause of 
social regeneration. Impact of a new economic system has also 
an appreciable effect on social life. 


The essence of social regeneration is uplift of women, w hich 
is been indeed one of the most fruitful contributions of new 
India and has been furthered by significant changes in the 
education and outlook of the women themselves. Our country 
has justly realized that “the woman’s cause is man's : they rise 
or sink together, dwarfed or godlike, hound or free.” Mrs. 
Kjiniala Satthianadhan wrote an article on The Position of Women 
in Anciem cwTI hi orient TncHti about half a century back, strongly 
advocating the extension of the privilege of modern education to 
the members of her sex. She rightly pointed (Hit that the 
education of Indian women “will be a poweiful instrument for- 
tbc Social reform of India,” and expressed the hope that “in 
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when the time of trial and work is past and our cause is 
won, our Indian sisters will compare favourably with our more 
favourably situated sisters in the West.” She concluded by 
quoting the following lines from Tennyson : 


“Yet in the long years liker must they grow 
The man be more of woman, she of man ; 

Till at the last she set herself to man, 

Like perfect music unto noble words ,* 

• And so these twain upon the skirts of time, 

Let side by side, full-summed in all their powers, 
Dispensing harvest, showing the to-be, 

Self-reverent each, and reverencing each. 

Then comes the statelier Eden back to men ; 

Then reign the world’s great bridals, chaste and calm, 
Then springs the growing race of mankind. 

May these things be.” 

The cause of female education has revived considerable 
impetus from the modern Indian reformation movements. In 
addition to the pioneer work of Raja Ram Mohan Roy in the 
secon d and third decades of tKe nmefeentTi century, for education 
and emancipation ofjvomen from social abuses and injustice, 
the Brahmo Samaj as a wholelifts a J^cord of' conspicuous 
services in these respects in our country. The Arya Samaj 
made excellent arrangements for women’s education through 
institutions like the Mahakanya Vidyalaya at Jullundur in tfie 
Punjab and some others started hero and there. A number of 
secondary and primary schools have sprung up under its 
auspices in recent times. 

Speeches strongly advocating extension of female education 
were delivered at the various sessions of the 
Soci al Conference . The following resolution was passed at the 
tenth session ofThis Conference, held at Calcutta in 1896 : 

“That in the opinion of the Conference the permanent 
progress of our society is not possible without a further spread • 
of female education and that the best way is (1) to proceed on 
national lines by employing in female schools female teachers 
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good character and descended from respectable Hindu 


families, (2) to establish training schools to secure a sufficient 
number of qualified female teachers, (3) to open home classes 
for grown up ladies who cannot attend regular schools with 
extra female teachers to visit and help, at stated intervals, such 
ladies as read at their homes, (4) to employ a Pundita versed in 
Sanskrit to read passages from Puranas, and impart religious 
and moral instruction to ladies, (5) to take steps to publish text¬ 
books suited to the requirements of female schools, and (6) to 
impart instruction in needle works, hygiene, culinary art, domes¬ 
tic economy, and training of children in secondary schools.” 

The Servants ofjndia Society, started in 1905 by one of our 
illustrioUrrpersonalitics of renascent India, Shri Gropal Krishna 
Gokhale, has worked admirably to improve the cultural out¬ 
look of both men and women. The members of the Ram 


Krishna Mission have also made substantial contributions to 
this cause. The Visvabharati of Dr. Rabindranath has a unique 
record of work for the spread.and education oUculture among 
wo'men. Good work has been done in this respect by such 


organizations as the Seva Sadan at Bombay, Pbona and Madias 
through night schools? adult classes, home classes and domestic 
arts cTaSSesTor women. The Bharat Stri Mandal was orga nized 
by Sarala Devi Chaudhurani jn 7910 as an important institu- 
tionlbrivomen's service, having as one of its objects further¬ 
ance of female education. The Women’s Indian Association, 
founded at Mad ras in 1917, also had~TTns very object in view. 
The Karve’s Women’s University, started in 1916 by Dhondo 
Keshav w» rh theTamons TnHiqn Scholar nFTp Kamkrishna 

OS pal Bhandarkar as its first chancellor, has made important 
contributions, towards the progress of female education in 
modern India. By 1931, mainly in Gujarat and Maharashtra, 
twenty-four institutions including arts' colleges, training 
colleges, high schools and middle schools, came to be affiliated 
with this university. More than 2,500 girls were reading in its 
high and middle schools ; and about 125 girls were getting 
higher education in its colleges. 

While all these forces have supplied considerable stimulus 
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for the progress of female education in modern India, interest 
of the state in this vital matter has gradually increased and there 
has been a growing recognition in all circles about its impor¬ 
tance for national development'of the right type. The Hunter 
| Com missio n on E duc ation appointed by the government of 
I Cord Ripon in 1882 recommended that “female education 
should rec eive specia l encourageme nt and be treated with 
-special liberality.’', Henceforth government gradually shook off 
its policy of “wait and see” and began to make more frequent 
and liberal grants to subsidize female education, and extended 
their control over institutions for this purpose more freely than 
before. Referring to Bengal, Mr. Mano Mohan Ghose spoke 
in a meeting of the National Indian Association in 1895 (Lord 
Hobiiouse presiding) : “At the present moment there are 
<emale schools in almost every village in the country, and in the 
city of Calcutta we have a college for Hindu women, supported 
by Government, where Hindu ladies are qualifying themselves 
lor University Honours.” 1 Yet, as it was rightly pointed out 
m the Education Resolution issued by the government of Lord 

Curzon, “much remained to be done in the cause of female 
education.” 


Ihete was some progress in the first twelve years of the 
piesent century. The number of girls under instruction rose 
from 446,282 in 1901-1902 to 954,616 in 1911-1912. Altogether 
almost 5 per cent of the female population of school-going age 
were receiving education in 1912, as compared with 2.5 per cent 
in 1902. Even then it was significantly noted in the Moral and 
Material Progress Report of 1911-1912 : “The total number 
sti'l remains insignificant in proportion to the female population. 
The Ooiernment of India believe, however, that in certain areas 
there are indications of a swiftly growing demand for more 
extensive education of girls.” His Excellency Lord Chelmsford 
observed at the Conference of the Directors of Public Instruc¬ 
tion, held at Delhi in 1917 : “It behoves us to do all in our 
power to improve women’s education, so far as we can do so 
within the limits laid down for us by the social customs.” 


1 Indian Social Reform , Part L, p 233. 
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In a voluminous report, submitted in 1919, the Calcutta 
University Commission expressed the view that “it cannot be 
right that the problem should be dealt with simply by the exten¬ 
sion to girls and women, of the method, curricula and organiza¬ 
tion thought appropriate for boys and men, even when they are 
greatly improved.” This Commission recommended special 
attention for women's education and the constitution of a board 
for this purpose. It laid emphasis on the training of women 
teachers and advocated the education of women in technical 

subjects. 1 ^ 

The first meeting of the Bengal Women’s Edu cation League 
was held in Februa ry, 1927 / ~To~lmptenrent the programme 
dri wn* op at this meeting, the League set PR a. standing tom 
mittee. A conference of the gazetted women officers of the 
Education Department of Madras was held there in August, 
1927, and as a result of its deliberations a report for the deve¬ 
lopment of women’s education was submitted to government 
in 1928. In Bombay, the first All-India Women’s Conference 
on educational reform was convened at Poona in January, 192/. 
Several -resolution regarding female education were passed at 
this Conference and the government was requested by it to 
make primary education compulsory for girls and to provide 
suitable physical training and medical inspection. In a Resolu¬ 
tion passed in February, 1928, the Punjab Government recog¬ 
nized “the urgent importance” of girls’education. A committee 
of officials and non-officials, appointed in the Central Provinces - 
made various recommendations to the government and 
expressed the general view that “the advancement of India is " 
bound up with the education of girls and unless active measures ^ 
arc taken to further their education and a public demand 
created, the general progress of the country must be impeded.” 

* But female illiteracy was still colossal, and the disparity in 
literacy between men and women was growing. “In 1921, less 
than one woman in fifty in British India could read and write 
and progress in literacy both for men and women had been very 
slow. In the ten years. 1911-1921. the increase in the percent¬ 
age of those who could read and write was 1.7 for men ; but 
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only 0.7 for women.” 2 By 1927 there was “a definite quantita¬ 
tive advance in female education” 3 because of the increase in the 
number of girls under instruction. The Rani of Sangli observed 
at the All-India Women’s Conference, f927 : “Female educa¬ 
tion has by now gone through all the stages—total apathy,- 
ridiculg^gfiticisQ^and accepta nce. It m ay now be safely stated 
that everywhere in India, the need for the education of girls as 
much as of boys is recognized as a cardinal need, the sine qua 
non of national progress. 

There were, however, still various handicaps in the develop¬ 
ment of women’s education on sound lines. Referring to these, 
the Hartog Committee stressed the need for affording ample 
support to the cause of this education. This committee were 
of opinion that : 

“The importance of the education of girls and women in 
India at the present moment cannot be overrated. It affects 
^vitally the range and efficiency of all education. The education 
of the girl is the education of the mother, and through her of 
her children. 


“The education of women, specially in the higher stages, will 
make available to the country a wealth of capacity that is now 
largely wasted through lack of opportunity. It is only through 
education that Indian women will be able to contribute in 
- increasing measure to the culture, the ideals and the activities of 
the country.” 4 > 

The Committee recommended that “in the interest of advance 
ot Indian education as a whole, priority should now be given to 
the claims of girls’ education in every scheme of expansion. 

The prospects of women’s collegiate education were growing 
brighter. During 1927 and 1932, in Madras, the St. Theresa’s 
College and the Maharajah’s College for Women, Trivandrum, 
were raised to the degree status. In Bombay, the number of 
girls reading in men’s colleges rose from 382 in 192? to 704 in 


2 Interim Report of the Indian Statutory Commission (on Education), 
September, 1929, p. 145- 

3 Ibid., p. 150. 

1 Ibid., pp. 150-151. 

6 Ibid., p. 347. 
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^1932. In Bengal, various improvements were made in the 
position of the four women’s colleges, including the Inter¬ 
mediate Department of the Eden High School for Girl's, Dacca. 
The Vidyasagar College in Calcutta opened, in this period, a 
women’s section, which enrolled 110 women students. Some 
other man’s college made “special arrangements” for women 
students. In the United Provinces, science teaching at the 
Isabella Thoburn College was improved. Women’s departments 
were started in the Banaras and Aligarh universities. In the 
Punjab, there was considerable increase in the number of 
students in the two women’s colleges, the Lahore College for 
Women and the Kimiaird College, Lahore. 

It is gratifying to note that colleges for women’s education 
have been started at different places. Co-education in boys 
institution has also grown. But it was necessary to overcome 
some of the obstacles and difficulties in the path of progress ol 
women’s education to which the Hartog Committee referred. 
There were ling ering social prejudices, poverty and disease, lack 
of efficiently trained and suitably qualified women teachers, 
inadequate financial support, inadequacy of pay of teachers in 
rural schools and absence of suitable communications to enable 
the girls to move to their schools easily. Due to various salu¬ 
tary influences, these have gradually disappeared to a large 
extent. Both the state and the society have become more 
conscious of their duties in relation to women’s education and 
have taken positive steps for its advancement. Indian nation¬ 
alism has giyen a great impetus to it by due recognition of the 
women’s position in all respects. The activities of the All-India « 
Conferences of Women have also contributed to its development. 
Physical training of women has been furthered by the Girl 
Guide Movement. Weread in a post-war (1944-1945)publication 
of the Government of India, entitled Recent Social and Economic 
Trends in India , that “actually the most interesting feature of 
recent educational statistics has been the relative quickness of 
intellectual awakening among women as illustrated by the 
trebling of girl scholars in schools and colleges between 1921 
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and 1941 as compared with a mere doubling in the number of 
boys during the same period.” 

After a careful survey of the state of women’s education, 
the Radhakrishnan Commission made the following recommen¬ 
dations about it : 

“1. That the ordinary amenities and decencies of life 
should be provided for women in colleges originally planned 
for men, but to which women are being admitted in increasing 
numbers. 

2. That there should be no curtailment in education 
opportunities for women, but rather a great increase. 

3. That there should be intelligent educational guidance,^ 
by qualified men and women, to help women to get a cl eare r 
view of their real educational interests, to the end that they 
shall not try to imitate men, but shall desire as good education 

as women as men get as men. Women’s and men’s education 
should have many elements in common but should not in 
general be identical in all respects as is usually the case today. 

4. That women students in general should be helped to see 
their normal places in a normal society, both as citizens and as 
women, and to prepare for it, and college programmes should 
be so designed that it will be possible for them to do so. 

5. That through educational counsel and by example the 
prevailing prejudice against study of home economics and home 
management should be overcome. 

6. That standards of courtesy* and social responsibility 
should be emphasised on the part of men in mixed colleges. 

7. That where new colleges are established to serve both 
men and women students, they should be truly co-educational 
institutions, with much thought and consideration given to 
the life needs of women as to those of men. Except as such 
colleges come into existence there are no valid criteria for com¬ 
paring segregated education with co-education. 

8. That women teachers should be paid the same salaries 
as men teachers for equal work.” 0 


0 Ibid., 402. 
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In Free India all possible steps are being taken lor imple¬ 
menting most of these recommendations to facilitate improve¬ 
ment in the condition of women’s education as a result of which 
women in larger numbers arc participating in varied cultural^ 
activities aiming at the harmonious development of our national 
life. 
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Isolationism or sccluj^i^y;ycs as an impediment lor real 
pro^ri^S" 6T eflucation and culture. It is highly significant that 
in the present century this obstacle for women has almost dis¬ 
appeared. Our women have succeeded in teaiing oil the veil of 
seclusion or purdah and have come forward to play worthyjroles 
in different spheres of life. Writing in the late nineteenth 
century a paper on The Hindu Joint Family System , Shii G. Sub 
ramania Iyer (late editor of The Hindu , Madras) observed ; 

*«. . .to say that the purdah is necessary to protect the moral 
purity of women within the four walls of the home is as absuid 
in theory as it is a gross libel on Hindu women.’ ' 

Spread of education and liberal ideas among the people, and 
the influence of various other forces, which became more 
irresistible in the twentieth century, have helped women to 
' discard the veil gradually. The most potent of these has been 
the force of Indian nationalism with its programme of inner ^ 
purification of Indian social life. Ladies have also marched 
forward in freedom’s battle securing laurels, no less glorious 
than those of men. As in several other matters relating to the 
social life, so in regard to purdah also, a significant experiment 
was made in Bihar under the influence of Mahatma Gandhi. 
While on his Champaran mission in April, 1917, he discussed 
the purdah system in Bihar and said . It is not my desire that 
our women should adopt the western mode of living ; but we 
must realize what harm this pernicious system does to their 
health and in how many ways they are deprived of the privilege 

7 Indian Social Reform , edited by C- V- Chintamani (1901), Pan I, p. 139 . 
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of helping their husbands.” 8 A few years later, while perform- 
mg the function oi laying the foundation stone of an orphanage 
at Darbhanga in Bihar, Mahatma Gandhi saw before him 
women._be hindthe screen. “ The sight of the screen,” he observed, 
behind which my audience, whose numbers 1 did not know, 
was seated made me sad. It pained and humiliated me 
deeply. . . . Chastity is not a hothouse growth. It cannot be 
protected by the surrounding wall of the purdah . It must 
grow from within, and to be worth anything it must be 
capable of withstanding every unsought temptation. It must 
be as defiant as Sita's. It must be a very poor thing that 
cannot stand the gaze of men. Men, to men, must be able 


to trust their women-folk even as the latter are compelled 
to tiust them. Let us not live with one limb completely, 
or paitially paralysed. Rama would be nowhere without 
Sita free and independent even as he was himself. But for 
robust independence Draupadi is perhaps a better example. 
Sita was gentleness incarnate. She was a delicate flower, 
Draupadi was a giant oak. She bent mighty Bhima himself to 
her imperious will. Bhima was terrible to everyone, but he was 
a lamb before Draupadi. She stood in no need of protection 
fiom any one of the Pandavas. By seeking today to interfere 1 
with the liee growth of the womanhood of India we are inter- 
fuing with the growth of free and independent-spirited women. 
What we are doing to our women and what we are doing to the 
untouchables’ recoils upon our heads with a force thousand 
times multiplied. It partly accounts for our own weakness, 

/ indecision, narrowness and helplessness. Let us tear down the 
purdah with one mighty effort.” 9 About the year 1927 an anti- ^ 
purdah movement began in Bihar. Shri Ramanand Mishra of 
Daibhanga had started a campaign against it and went to 
Mahatma Gandhi’s Ashram at Sabarmati with his wife to seek 
his blessings for it. Mahatma Gandhi deputed with them to 
Bihar for this work Radhabahen, daughter of Shri Maganlal *■ 
Gandhi, and Durgadevi, daughter of late Dalbahadur Giri. On 


8 Tendulkar. Mahatma, Vol. I, p- 248. 
0 Young India , February 3, 1927- 
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fning to see his daughter Maganlai fell ill in the village, where 
she was working, and died at Patna on April 23, 1928.'° This 
gave an impetus to the an ti -p urdah movement in Bihar. Many 
influential men of Bihar and fifty women “not of the anglicized 
type but orthodox Hindus” issued the following reasoned 
appeal in this respect : “We want that the women of our 
province should be as free to move about and take their 
/•legitimate part in the life of the country in all particulars as 
their sisters in Karnatak, Maharashtra and Madras, and in an 


essentially Indian way, avoiding all attempts at Euro pea nization, 
for while we hold that a change from enforced seculsion to 
complete anglicization would be like dropping from the frying 
pan into the fire, we fee! that purdah must go, it we want oui 
women to develop along Indian ideals. If we want them to add 
grace and beauty to our social life and raise its moral tone, ii 
we want them to be excellent managers at home, helpful com¬ 
panions of their husbands and useful members of the conimu-^ 
nity, then the purdah, as it now exists, must go. In fact no 
serious step for their welfare can be taken unless the veil is toin 
down, and it is our conviction that if once the energy of half of 
our population, that has been imprisoned artificially, is released, 
it will create a force which, if properly guided, will be of 

/ immeasurable good to our province. 

As a mark of tribute to the memory of late Shri Maganlai 
Gandhi and to inaugurate an intensive campaign against the 
purdah system on a provincial basis, a conference was held on 
July 8, 1928, under the presidentship of Shri Braj Kishore 
Prasad,’ whom Mahatma Gandhi described as the “seasoned 
soldier of Bihar, the hero of many battles.” Demonstrations 
were organized against the purdah and simultaneous meetings 
were held on the same date at other places in Bihar. 

The Searchlight, a Bihar daily, reported about the Patna 
meeting thus : “A unique spectacle was witnessed at the mixed 
meeting of ladies and gentlemen of •h , l> 8, iclu at atna > 
in the Radhika Sinha Institute on Sunday last. In spite o 


10 Dr. Rujendra Prasad, Aunakatha (in Hindi), P' 333. 
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heavy rains that fortunately stopped just at the time of the 
meeting, the gathering was unexpectedly large. In fact half of 
the spacious hall of the Radhika Sinha Institute was crowded 
with ladies, three-fourths of whom were such as had been 
observing purdah a day before, nay, an hour before.” The 
following resolution was adopted at this meeting : “We, the men 
and women of Patna assembled, hereby declare that we have 
today abolished the pernicious practice of the purdah , which has 
done and is doing incalculable harm to the country, and parti¬ 
cularly to women, and we appeal to the other women of the 
province, who are still wavering, to banish this system as early 
as they can and thereby advance their education and health.” 11 
One important result of the anti -purdah movement was the 
starting of an Ashram , called the Magan Ashram 9 at Majhoulia 
in the district of Darbhanga, its chief aim being to work for 
the abolition of purdah. 

Leading Indian women of the present century have strongly 
voiced their feelings against the practice of purdah. Her High¬ 
ness the Maharani of Baroda observed at the All-India Women’s 
Conference, 1927 : “If women are to take their part in the rais¬ 
ing of the tone of social life, if they are to understand the duties 
and responsibilities for which their sons must be trained, the 
purdah must go.” In fact, purdah has disappeared to a large 
extent. 


Ill 

Child marriage has been one 'of the most pernicious evils 
from which our women have long suffered. Steps have been 
taken against this evil also in modern times. In the mid¬ 
nineteenth century, Pandit Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar, a great 
scholar and a social reformer of our country, raised his voice 
against it, as a result of which was passed the Act ol 1860 
raising the age of consent for unmarried and married girls to 
ten. Keshav Chandra Sen, a great leader of the Brahmo Samaj, 


11 Harijan , November 16, 1935. 
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Iftso worked to remove this evil. As president of the Indian 
Reform Association he issued in April, 1871, a circular letter to 
the leading medical men in the country asking for their 
opinion on the subject. “The majority of these gentlemen 
declared sixteen to be the minimum marriage age of our girls.”— 
In 1872 was passed an Act, which “abolished early marriages,-" 
made polygamy penal, sanctioned widow marriages and inter- 
caste marriages.” 12 In 1877 some young members of the 
Brahmo Samaj started in Calcutta something like a secret 



league and took several vows, one of which “pledged them 
never to encourage marriage between young men below twenty- 

one and girls below sixteen.” 13 

The Arya Samaj has also tried much to abolish early mar¬ 
riages. Further, Mr. B. M. Malabari, the great Parsi reformer, 
started from 1884 an agitation against infant marriage and 
through earnest efforts stimulated public opinion on this 
• matter. 14 The fourth session of the All-India National Social • 
Conference, meeting at Calcutta in 1890, adopted the following 
resolution : “That this Conference is of opinion that the well¬ 
being of the community demands that the practice of child-" 
marriage be discouraged by public sentiment, and that within 
the sphere of the various castes and communities, strenuous 
efforts be made to postpone the celebration of marriage rites 
till 12 in the case of girls and 18 in the case of boys, and the 
consummation of the marriage till after they attain the age of 14 
and 20, respectively, and that the members of the various social 
reform associations in the country should pledge themselves to 
see that these limits of age are realized in actual practice, and 
public opinion educated to advance these limits still higher.” 

The government of Lord JLansdowne passed the Age of. 
Consent Act of 1891 by which the age of consummation was 
raised from ten to twelve in the teeth of strong opposition from 
the conservative sections of the people. Child marriage was 
still an appalling phenomenon. In 1891 there were among the 


1 - Shionaih Shastri, History of the Brahmo Samaj, ^ol. I, p 
Ibid., p. 273. 

li R- P. Kankaria, Forty Years 


13 md ' P ' m ' ' 0 f Progress and Reform (1896), pp. 125-130. 
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Hindus, Sikhs, Jains and Buddhists 89,051 married boys below 
the age of 4 and 223,560 married girls of the same age. The 
number of married boys between 5 and 9 years of age was 
nearly six lakh and two thousand and that of girls over 18 \ 
lakhs. The total number of married males below the age of 14 
was 2,725,124 and that of girls was 6,871,999. According to 
the Census Report of 1911, in the whole of India there were 
“ 2 l million wives under 10, and 9 million under 15, years of 
age.” 

By the beginning of the twentieth century, however, public 
conscience had been aroused more strongly than before against 
the harmful effects of early marriage. We read in the Census 
Report of 1911 : “The practice has been denounced by many 
social reformers since Mr. Malabari opened the campaign a 
quaiter of a century ago ; and the Social Conference which 
holds its meetings annually in connection with the National 
Congress has made the abolition of child marriage one of the 
leading planks in its platform. It is . . . strongly discouraged by 
the Brahmos in Bengal and the Aryas in Northern India. The 
more enlightened members of the higher castes, who do not 
allow widows to remarry, are beginning to realize how wrong it 
is to expose their daughters to the risk of life-long widowhood, 
and a feeling against infant marriage is thus springing up 
amongst them." 5 5 The Report further quotes as follows : “The 
Maithil Brahmans of Bihar are endeavouring to fix the minimum 
age for marriage at 12 in the case of females and 16 in the case 
of males. In various parts of India numerous castes have passed 
Mmilai resolutions at their conferences. The Muhiyal Brahmans 
oi the Punjab have declared 13 and 18 to be the minimum age 
limit for girls and boys respectively, and in some parts even the 
lower castes are beginning to discourage the practice. The 
Goalas of Bihar, who have recently shown much activity in 
trying to raise themselves, are endeavouring to put a stop to 
infant marriage in their community. So also are the Nama- 
sudras of Bengal.” The Rajputs of Rajputana took some steps 


15 
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To discourage it and the Rajput Hitkarini Sabha did much in 
this respect. 16 

Bold action against early marriage was taken in two native 
states. In Mysorean Act was passed in 1894 “forbidding the 
marriage of girls under eight altogether, and that of girls under 
’ fourteen, with men over fifty years of age.” In 1901 the 
Gaikwar of Baroda passed the Infant Marriage Prevention Act, 
by which the minimum marriageable age in the state was fixed 
for boys at sixteen and for girls at twelve. 

In 1925 was introduced in the Legislative Assembly an Age ^ 
of Consent Bill, whose object was to raise the age of consent at 
least to fourteen. 17 In this connection Mrs. Dorothy Jinaraja- 
dasa issued a circular letter, which was as follows . I am 
writing to ask you if you can use your influence to obtain sup 
port for the Children’s Protection Act that is coming up in the 
Legislative Assembly during the next session. I think \eij 
strongly that, if India is to be a great nation, honoured and 
respected among the nations of the world, the blot ol child 
motherhood must be removed from her. 

“Last time the Bill came up, it received a very great deal of 
support in the country and the Assembly, and l think during the 
next sessions there will not be much difficulty in passing it, if 
only we get a certain amount of expression of public opinion 
from the people. To my certain knowledge, there are quite a 
large number of meetings being held all over the country, 
especially by women, supporting this Bill, and I am sure that it 
is in line with the wishes of the majority of women that the age 
for the consummation of marriage for the little girls should be 




raised to at least 14. 

“I am sure that it would be a considerable help to the 
passage of the Bill, if you could express you, opinion strongly 
m support of it, and also urge on men and women the nnpor- 
tance of both supporting the Bill »"<> H™* U B to " s e nnc « ,l “ 

in daily practice ■ Gandhi, 

A copy of this circular letter was sei 


10 
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who expressed that though he was ignorant of the Bill, he was 
“strongly in favour of raising the age of consent not merely to 
14, hut even to 16.” His advice was to enlist greater public 
opinion in its favour. 18 The All-India Social Conference, which 
met at Calcutta on December 31, 1925, under the presidentship 
of a distinguished Indian lady, Shrijukta Sara la Devi Chaudhu- ' 
rani, while “recording with satisfaction the rise in the age of 
marriage emphasised the need for further raising the age both 
for boys and girls in view of physical degeneration and other 
evils resulting from early marriage.” 

Next year, when Mrs. Margaret E. Cousins sent to Mahatma 
Gandhi notes of a tragic case of girl suicide at Madras, he 
reiterated his views thus : “This custom of chiid marriage is 
both a moral as well as physical evil. For it undermines our 
S morals and induces physical degeneration. By countenancing 
such customs we recede from God as well as Swaraj. A man 
who has no thought of the tender age of a girl has none of God. 


And undergrown men have no capacity for fighting battles of 
freedom or, having gained it, of retaining it. Fight for Swaraj 
means not mere political awakening, but an all round awaken¬ 
ing social, educational, moral, economic and political. 

Legislation is being promoted to raise the age of consent. 

It may be good for bringing a minority to book. But it is not 
legislation that will cure a popular evil ; it is enlightened public " 
opinion that can do it. I am not opposed to legislation in such 


matters, but T do lay greater stress on cultivation of public 
opinion.” 19 

Referring to one Andhra speech of Mahatma Gandhi, 
Di . S. S. Muthulakshmi, a medical woman and well-known social 
worker of Madras, wrote a long letter to him in 1929 drawing 
his attention to the various disabilities of women. “Does 
not,’ she noted, “early marriage strike at the root of all deve¬ 
lopment—physical, intellectual and even spiritual ? ^ 


“Do not the pangs of child-wives and child-mothers, and 


10 Xr )lmg Inciia i August 27, 1925. 
rou/n: India , August 26, 1926. 
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unmitigated sorrows of our widows and deserted wives demand 
an immediate remedy ?” 

Dr. Muthulakshmi expected congressmen to shoulder res¬ 
ponsibility for reform. Mahatma Gandhi pointed out: “Before, 
therefore, reform on a large scale takes place, the mentality of 
the educated class has to undergo transformation. And may I 
suggest to Dr. Muthulakshmi that the few educated women we 
have in India will hat e to descend from their Western heights and 
come down to Indian plains ? Men are undoubtedly to blame 
for their neglect, nay their ill use of women, and they have to 
do adequate penance : but those women who have shed super¬ 
stition and have become conscidus of the wrong have to do 




the constructive work of reform."' 20 

The first All-India Conference of Women, which was opened 
at Poona on January 5 and which sat until January 8, 1927,? 
under the presidentship of the Maharani of Baroda, adopted 
the following resolution : “This Conference deplores the effect 
of early marriage on education and urges the government to pass 
legislation to make marriage below the age ol 16 a penal offence. 
It demands that the age of consent be raised to sixteen.” 

The Age of Consent Committee, which met at Simla in 
June, 1928, to enquire into the problem of marriage refoim, 
estimated that “something like half the girls of India were 
. “married before the completion of their fifteenth year." 21 After 
its report was out, Shri Harbilas Sarda’s Child Marriage B.il 
was passed in the Central Legislature in 1929. The object of 
ti c Art was “to discourage the solemnization of marriages 
between boys of under 18 or girls of under 14 years.” 22 Though 
this act evoked much opposition and protest from the orthodox 
people in all communities, it remained binding in statute. But 
it did not prove to be very effectual in actual practice, parti- 
culaily in the lower strata ol the sociay. 

The Anti-Child-Marriage Committee published a bulletin on 
child marriage mentioning the following ac : • 


11 Young hulia, May 23, 1929. 

21 India in 1929-1930, p. 7. 

22 /«</., pp. 90-91. 
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“The Census Report for India of 1931 gave the following 
figures of the number of girls who are married under the age of 
15 by age groups : 


Age Group 

Percentage married 

0 to 1 

0.8 

1 to 2 

1.2 

2 to 3 

2.0 

3 to 4 

4.2 

4 to 5 

6.6 

5 to 10 

19.3 

10 to 15 

38.1 

“Thus nearly one girl in 100 

girls of less than one year of 

age is married and the same horrible fact is repeated in all the 

other age groups under 15. 

“One consequence of this is the almost unbelievable number 

of child widows in the country. 

“The figures are : 


Age Group 

Actual number of widows 

0 to 1 

1,515 

1 to 2 

1,785 

2 to 3 

3,485 

3 to 4 

9,076 

4 to 5 

15,019 

5 to 10 

105,482 

10 to 15 

185,339 

“The evil of child marriage is often said to be quantitatively 

small and the custom not universal 

; but even if the number of 


child widows revealed in these figures is one-hundredth of the 
actual figures, no humanitarian public or government will wait 
a moment before preventing the source of this misery. In this 
connection let us also remember that for most of these children 
remarriage is impossible. 

“Another consequence of child' marriage is the number of 
/ Voung mothers who die in child-birth. 200,000 deaths is the 
yearly average for India. This comes up to 20 deaths per hour, 
and a vast number of these deaths occur to girls in their teens. 
According to Sir John Megaw, 'of every 1,000 young mothers 
100 are destined to die in child-birth before they cease having 
babies.’ We have no accurate figures for maternal mortality. 
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It is estimated at 24.5 per thousand for India whereas it is only 
4.5 for England. 

“Lastly child marriage affects not merely the mother but the 
child and. therefore, the race. In India out of every 1,000 
children born, 181 die. This is the average; there are places in 
India where the average goes up to 400 per 1000. The very 
backward condition of India in this respect is evident by a 
comparison of figures for infant mortality in England and Japan 
which are 60 and 124 per thousand respectively. The horror is 
indeed great when we remember that the evil is a preventible 
one, and that it is the lack of an educated social conscience 
which has allowed the evil to flourish unchecked. 

“The most regrettable fact of all is that in all these respects 
progress is so slow even if it is existent. For example, in 1921 
there were 9,066 wives under the age of 1, in 1931 there were 
44,082—an increase of nearly 5 times while the population 
increased only by one-tenth. Again in 1921 there were 759 
widows under 1, and in 1931 the corresponding number was 
1,515. The successive figures show the most microscopic 
improvement. The population is increasing far more rapidly 
than the progress in measures to check these evils. The call for 
aefive steps to educate them is, therefore, most urgent than 
ever, and the women s movement in India can have no higher 
or more urgent task than the lousing of the conscience of the 
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in this matter.’ 


public and the government 

Progress of education and changing conditions of life, 
particularly the complex economic tactors, have automatically ■ 
raised the marriageable age of girls beyond the expectations of 
legislators and reformers. Men and women leaders of public 
thought, of culture and reason, have immensely helped this 
process by their writings, speeches and efforts of other kin ds. 
Further, the average middle class of the country, economically 
hard pressed, have sometimes been orced to defer marriages of 

their daughters because of then iiKapaci y to meet their heavy 


expenses. 

Due to growing consciousness 


on the part of Indian 


women 


23 Harijan, November 16, 1935- 
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of their status in the political and social spheres, there has been 
for several years a demand to revise and codify the law govern¬ 
ing the Hindu home, especially as it relates to marriage, divorce, 
•succession to property, etc. In 1937 the Indian Legislature 
passed the Hindu Women’s Rights to Property Act, which for 
the first time gave to Hindu widows the right to claim a share 
in the husband’s property and demand partition. The Hindu 
Succession Act of June, 1956, has declared “property of a 
Hindu female to be her absolute property,” and has laid down 
general rules of succession in the case of female Hindus. 


IV 


Another new feature li^TrrtKfui ^ocial life of the twentie th 
century has been the formation of inter-caste marriages. 
Circumstances, very mucTi“s i mi 1 ar T<5 those _w.hich have been 
previously analysed to explain the other reforms and changes, 
have operated to produce this change also. Some prominent 
leaders of modern Indian reformation movements strongly 
advocated it from the closing years of the last century. The 
Honourable Mr. Justice M. G. Ranade in the course of his 
address on Revival and Social Reform at the seventh Social 
Conference, held at Amraoti in 1897, mentioned that “in regard 
to the question of inter-marriage the Bengal papers announced 
an inter-marriage in high life between two sub-divisions of the 
Kayastha community, which hitherto kept aloof. In the Punjab 
there was a betrothal between two sub-castes of the Serin 
community. This was the first instance of an inter-marriage 
between these two sub-divisions. Many of the widow-marriages 
have also been instances of inter-marriages, and for the first 
time last year two instances of inter-marriage between Madrasee 
and Bengalee gentlemen and ladies occurred. The North-West 
Provinces reports show instances of similar fusion between sub¬ 
divisions of the Kayastha caste there, and in Gujarat there is a 
similar tendency manifest in some of the castes to amalgamate 
together.” 21 Lala Baij Nath observed in his presidential 
address at the thirteenth Social Conference, held at Lucknow 

21 The Indian Social Reform , Part l> PP- 84-85. 
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in 1899 : “Broaden the basis of caste by having those sub¬ 
sections of a caste which inter-dine also to inter-marry, and 
vice versa, and you widen the choice of husbands and wives and 
v effect some reform in the system of unequal marriages, and sales 
of boys and girls ; you would also thereby promote brotherly- 
feeling among the members of the caste, and make them less 
exclusive and more de voted to public good.” 25 Already the 
eighth session of the Social Conference, held at Madras in 1894, 
had passed the following resolution : “The Conference re¬ 
affirms the necessity of further steps being taken by societies for 
social reform in all parts of the c'ountry to remove all hindrance 
in the way of inter-dining of members of the different sub¬ 
sections of the same caste, and to promote inter-marriages 
between persons who dine together under existing rules. 

The National Social Conference reiterated the need for a 
change like this in the present entry. Presiding at one °f l * s 
sessions, held at Lahore on December 26 and 21, 1929, 
Rai Sahib Harbilas Sarda. author of the Child Marriage 
Restraint Act, expressed : “So long as the caste system exists 
we must permit and, at times, encourage inter-caste marriages. 
Some communities are so small that it is not possible to 
find within their fold suitable matches for boys and girls. 
Inter-caste marriages up to a certain extent are sanctioned 
by Shastras and they are now reco gnized by law. With such 
marriages becoming more frequent, the evils of prices being 
paid sometimes for bridegrooms and sometimes for brides will 
disappear. This pernicious practice has ruined many homes 
and has occasioned many suicides. Reform in this direction is 

Urg lmlr-caste marriage has been caused by several other factors, 

„ , , • anomic. Mahatma Gandhi advised guar- 

one of these being cc0 „„ mic to solve lhe 

dh,„ s , who were hard pre*« fieid of 

problem of, heir daughfenma^ , 

choice. He quoted m the /W'"> 

28 Ibid p. 215. 

20 Ibid, p 371. 
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passage from a correspondent’s ‘letter of wail,’ 27 and 
observed : “In a case like the Bengali father’s the best help 
that can be rendered is not a loan or a gift of the required sunt, 
but it should consist in persuading and strengthening the parent 
to refuse to purchase a match for his daughter and choose or let 
his daughtei choose one who would marry her for love, not for 
money. This means a volun tary ex tension of the field of choice. 


There must be a breach in the double wall of c aste an d province. 
If India is one and in divisi ble, surely there should be no artifi¬ 
cial divisions creating innumerable little groups which would 
-neither inter-dine nor inter-marry. There is no religion in this 
cruel custom. It would not do to plead that individuals cannot 
make the commencement, and that they must wait till the whole 
society is ripe for the change. No reform has ever been brought 
about except through intrepid individuals breaking down in- 
human customs or usages. And after all what hardships can 
1 te schoolmaster suffer, if he and his daughters refuse to treat 
marriage as a marketable transaction instead of a status or a 
sacrament which it undoubtedly is ? I would, therefore, advise 
my correspondent courageously to give up the idea of borrowing 
oi begging, and to save the four hundred rupees he can get on 
his life policy by choosing in consultation with his daughter a 
suitable husband, no matter to what caste or province he 
belongs.” 

The Hindu Marri age V alidating Act of 1949 removed the 

cdih-?i?J C ^r° ln, ‘l Ster '(aged 67) with lifelong service (46 years in the 
in ti- n uV b ° in u a po ? r but h, fihly, respectable Kayastha family 

hlpcc • V u llc h ^ nc - w better days but is now reduced to poverty. I am 
in fv* d i Wlrt ? S f, en daughters and two sons ; the eldest son aged'20 died 
ctober last leaving behind hiry his miserable and helpless parents to 
Of ml? 7 0S ?’f c H VI as a promising youth -the only hope of my life, 

cmlaughters, 5 have already been given in marriage. My sixth and 
venth daughters (aged 18 and 16 are yet unmarried. My younger son 
IS a minor ag edl years. My pay is Rs. 60. It hardly allows me m 

make the two ends meet. 1 have no savings- 1 have less than nothinu. 
being in debt . The match of my sixth daughter has been settled. The 
cost ot the carnage will be not less than Rs. 900 in ornaments and 
dowry (Rs. 300). I have a life policy in the Sun Life Assurance of 
Canada for Rs. 2,000. The policy was issued in 1914. The Comnanv 
nas agreed to give me a loan of Rs. 400 only. It is only h df the 
amount required. I am absolutely helpless in respect of the other half *’ 
^Could you not help this poor father with the other half ? 

The interrogation w'as by the correspondent. 
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■^Inter-caste barriers from the sphere ot marriages. The Special 
Marriage Act of October, 1954, revised and replaced the Special 
Marriage Act of 1872, permitting a special form of marriage to 
a person in India and to Indian nationals in foreign countries 
irrespective of the faith which either party to the marriage 
might profess. It also permitted those who had already married 
under other forms of marriage, to register their marriages under 
this Act. The Hindu Marriage Act of March, 1955, provided—- 
for i nter-caste marriages, registration o f Hindu marriages, 
divorce' and payments ot maintenance allowance by both 
husband and wife and made bigamy punishable. An eminent 
Indian lady (Mrs. Susama Sen, for some time an M.P.) describes 
it as “a historic social measure carrying within it the germ of 
great social reformation, and creating a healthy atmosphere for 

the future generation of our great country. - 

The ancient institution of caste has been in a process o 
^ rapid disintegration under the influence of the changing socio 
economic conditions of our days. In the first place it has to 
/ noted that modern education has been responsible to a larg 
extent in undermining the influence of caste. The re 
movements have also carried on a crusade against the ng°“ rs 
of the caste system and thus contributed much to its dissolu¬ 
tion The Bralnno Samaj, which stood tor peifcct souj 
equality, denounced the caste system thus : “When will those 
, pernicious distinctions which are sapping .he very «*£•*<* ^ 
onr nation be at an end and tod,a rtse as a strong untied nation 

, . i •_!. Hpstinv which Providence has ordained for hti • 

,o Ml the ugh de nny ^ ^ ^ my friendSi that th a, 

rhere canno fulfilled without the utter destruction ol 

htgh destiny soda , evils-the caste system.'™ 

the supreme root ot a|s0 ltla( . ked thc rMtri c- 

1 he Prarthana Samaj m system while the Arya Samaj 

t^ns and inequities ot Vedic societ y ; based on the 

has stood for revival of the , udiates cas te by birth ; it 
original fourfold division, i ns j n to which Hindu society 

condemns the numerous sub-di' !mU 


- 8 Modern Review, August. 1955- Hrahindiiisiii (1909/. p* 

29 Sitanath Tattabhusan, Philosophy °J 
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has been split up by reason of castes and sub-castes ; it considers 
the artifi cial b arriers which caste in India has created to divide 
men from their fellow-men as pernicious and harmful.. .” 30 
Further, Malagri, Poet Narmad and some others and the Satya 
Shodhak Samaj, started in 1873, strongly attacked the caste sys¬ 
tem. The Self-Respect Movement, organized in the south against 
the most humiliating restrictions to which the non-Brahmans 
were subject, also exerted its influence against the caste system. 

The All-India Natio nal Social Conference, which met at - 
Calcutta on December 25 and 26, 1928, passed the following 
resolution on caste system moved by Acharya P. C. Ray : 
‘This Conference is of opinion that the present caste system is 
a great obstacle to the unification of the Hindu Society, and 
therefore resolves that its abolition should be expedited (a) by 
encouraging true inter-dining, (b) by promoting inter-caste ^ 
marriages, and (c) by removing untouchability and all disabi¬ 
lities arising therefore! wherever they exist.” 
y Indian national movement has also fostered feelings against 
the caste barriers. Conception of a democratic state has 
naturally been associated with the idea of social equality. 
Persons of all castes and creeds have joined together in a fight 
against imperialism to secure freedom of the country, and 
common national consciousness has prevailed over caste obliga¬ 
tions and prejudices greatly weakening caste consciousness. In 
1920 Mahatma Gandhi considered “the four divisions alone to 
be fundamental, natural and essential. The innumerable sub¬ 
castes are sometimes a convenience, often a hindrance. The 
sooner there is fusion the better.” “The spirit of democracy, 
which is fast spreading throughout India and the rest of the 
world, will without a shadow of doubt,” lie observed, “purge 
the institution (of caste) of the idea of predominance and sub¬ 
ordination.” 31 In his advice for true social reform to accelerate c . 
national progress of the right type, he often expressed himself 
against the “artificial caste barriers.” 32 Article 15 of the new 

30 Lajpat Rai, The Arya Samaj , p. 137. 

31 Young India, December 8, 1920. 

33 Harijan , January 26, 1947. 
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institution of free India provides that the “.State shall not 
discriminate against any citizen on grounds only of religion, 
race, caste, sex, place of birth or any of them.” 
k The new forces in the economic condition of our country in 
modern times have also affected the caste system. "“The de¬ 
struction of the village autarchy, the creation of priv ate property 
in land, the steady industrialization of the country which 
evolved new vocations and created modern cities which were the 
solvents of a number of caste taboos and restrictions, the spread 
. of a network of railways and buses which made possible mass 
travelling, resulting in willing or unwilling mass contact—these 
were some of the principal factors which undermined the 
vocational basis of the castes and exclusive habits of their 
members.” 33 Under the impact of modern industrialism, people 
of different castes have flocked together in big cities. Not only 
hdveIhey worked together, but they have also shared common 
hotels, restaurants, theatres, cinemas and means of transport 
with the result that the caste restrictions about eating or about 
other matters have been gradually weakened, though these have 
not disappeared completely. The British Government by 
dispossessing the caste communities of their penal powers to 
punish or chastize their members made it easier for members 


of the different castes to transgress the caste rules. 

Another factor which has undermined caste is the regrouping t/ 
of the people in the economic sphere, based on functional lines 
different from the caste grouping. “The Indian people became 
differentiated into such categories as capitalists, workers, 
peasant-proprietors, merchants, tenants, land labourers, doctors, 
teachers, technicians, each category being composed of indi¬ 
viduals belonging to various castes and communities, but having 
identical material and political interest. This horizontal division 
on new lines increasingly weakened the old vertical caste lines.” 31 

Growing contact with the outside world, and the great 
> political and socio-economic movements of the modern age in 
the different countries, have also exercised much influence in 


33 


A R. Desai, Social Background of Indian Nationalism (Second Rev ised 
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removing the social barriers of different kinds, including the 
caste barriers. The Manchester Guardian Weekly observed 
in December, 1936 : “The champions of caste privilege are 
already in retreat, and the retreat looks like becoming a rout. If 
untouchabilily is doomed, can caste distinction survive ? The 
Hindu joint family, the chief bulwark of caste, is being under¬ 
mined by the education of women and the facilities for travel 
and contact with the outside world.” 35 

Late in the nineteenth century Mr. G. Subramania Iyer 
pronounced the “Hindu Joint Family System to be a doomed 
institution.” 36 His observation has been justified, and under 
the stress of the similar forces, which have weakened the caste 
restrictions, the joint family system is on the path of extinction.. 


tx 


One of the most revolutionary phenomenon in our social 
history in the present century is the remova l of i mjUxuchabihty^-u* 
^Spread of education, contact with liberal forces, efforts of social 
reformers of different groups, and creative literature of modern 
times, have undoubtedly stirred the conscience of men to realize 
the injustice of removing the touch of man at a distance. But 
nationalism has proved to be the most effective force for the 
gradual elimination of untouchability and amelioration of the 
condition of those who have been described as the Depressed 
Classes (also as ‘suppressed classes’ and ‘submerged humanity’), - 
and whose number in the whole of India was estimated by the 
Census of 1931 at 50,192,000. To improve the lot of such 
people and to remove untouchability were the tw'o most impor- uV 
tant items in the programme of our national movement, which 
carried on a successful crusade against the ‘curse of untouch- 
ability’ under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi. 

While travelling in South India, after his return to India in 
1915, Mahatma Gandhi expressed in a sensational speech, 
delivered at Mayavaram : “In so far as l have been able to 
study Hinduism outside India, I have felt that it is no part of 
real Hinduism to have in its fold a mass of people whom 1 


35 Quoted in ibid,, p. 229. 

30 The Indian Social Reform , Part I, P« 143. 
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would call untouchables.” Within a few months after the 
Satyagraha Ashram had been started on May 25, 1915, at 
Kochrab, a village near Ahmedabad, Mahatma Gandhi received 
a letter from Shri Amrita Lai Thakkar alias Thakkar Bapa 
intimating to him the desire of a family of untouchables to join 
the Ashram. This family was permitted by him to enter the 
Ashram when its members agreed to abide by its rules. In 
/the 32nd session of the Indian National Congress, held at 
Calcutta in December, 1917, the following resolution was 
adopted : “This Congress urges upon the people of India the 
necessity, justice and righteousness of removing all disabilities 
imposed by custom upon the depressed classes. The Nagpur 
session of the Congress, held in December, 1920, passed a 
resolution stating that the removal of untouchabihty was 
/■ necessary for the attainment of freedom. In the issue of 1 oung 
India, dated January 9, 1921, Mahatma Gandhi wrote a 
strong note against what he described as the sin of untouc i 
ability.” Presiding at the Suppressed Classes Conference, held 
at Ahmedabad on April 13 and 14, 1921, he observe . 
“I regard untouchabihty as the greatest blot on Hinduism. <• • 
untouchabihty must be extinct in this very year. Two of t ie 
strongest desires that keep me in flesh and bone are the emanci¬ 
pation of the untouchables and the protection of the cow. 
When these two desires are fulfilled, there is Swaraj, and there¬ 
in lies my Moksha.” 37 Times without number he declared 
against untouchabihty and in his presidential address at the 
Belgaum session of the Congress in December, 1925, he 
expressed • “Untouchabihty is another hindrance to Swaraj 
Its removal is just as essential for Swaraj as the attainment ot 
Hindu-Muslim unity/’ 

All this was producing effect. Writing on March 10, 
1927, Mahatma Gandhi noted : “No statistics are needed to 
demonstrate the vast strides that the movement for the removal 
of untouchabihty has made. The baniei is breaking down 
everywhere. The higher classes are to be met with in every 
province ministering to the wants of the suppressed classes in 
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the shape of conducting schools and boarding houses for their 
children.” But much was yet to be done to fulfil the desired 
object. “Untouchability poisons Hinduism,” said Mahatma 
Gandhi in October, 1927, and he made an appeal to the Caste 
Hindus’ “to destory the poison.” 38 ^ 

The Working Committee of the Indian National Congress 
at its sitting at Delhi on March 29, 1929, appointed an Anti- 
Untouchability Sub-Committee, consisting of Pandit Madan^ 
Mohan Malaviya and Shri Jamnalal Bajaj, the latter working 
as secretary. The Committee commenced work from April 
next with its office at 395 Kalbadevi, Bombay, and with a 
programme for (1) getting temples, schools and wells fieely 
opened to untouchables, and (2) instructing them in sanitary 
living. Through the efforts ot the Committee meetings and 
conferences were held at several places in which resolutions 
were passed to further the cause of reform in these lespects. 
The secretary during his tours in the Madras Presidency, C.P., 
Rajputana, Sind, Kashmir, the Punjab and the Frontier Province 
“found the atmosphere favourable everywhere and an eagerness ^ 
on the part of the caste Hindu workers and leaders in charge 
of public organizations or local bodies to do their duty for 
alleviating the lot of the untouchables.” 39 Under the auspices 
of the Committee, or through the efforts of its members, 
workers and sympathizers, fifteen temples were declared open to 
the untouchables, and five more temples were declared open to 
them through the efforts of other individuals or organizations 
working in similar lines. A number of wells were thrown open 
to them at various places. Shn M. R. Jayakar and Shri. 

/ B. G. Khcr rendered valuable assistance to the Committee in the 
most delicate and trying task of negotiating with the trustees ot 
various Bombay temples. The Bombay Provincial Congress t 
Committee held a conference of prominent Hindus and sym¬ 
pathizers of the anti-untouchability movement, which was 
attended by Shri Jamnalal Bajaj and representatives of different 
organizations including those of the Depressed Classes as also 


38 Young India , October 20, 1927. 
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by several temple trustees. “Suggestions were invited and 
made for effectively carrying on the an ti-untou chability propa- 
ganda in various spheres and a sub-committee was appointed to 
execute the programme of work laid down.” 40 

Soon after the termination of the historic fast of Mahatma 
Gandhi and the Poona Pact, and following the public meeting 
at Bombay on Sentem ber^ifl. 1932, the.. Harijan Sevak 
Sangh came into existence in October, 1932, with branches at 
different places. Untouchability abolition week was observed, 
throughout India from September 27 to October 2, 1932. 
Activities of the Harijan Sevak-‘Sangh, calculated to promote 
educational and other interests of the Harijans, increased con¬ 
siderably. For example, educational expenditure for 1933- 
1934 was Rs. 163,954, and in the period from October, 1934 to 
September, 1935, it was Rs. 275,420. Total welfare expenditure 
in 1933-1934 was Rs. 204,526 and in the next year it rose to 
337,055. To remove untouchability remained with Mahatma 
y Gandhi “a deeply religious and moral issue.” 11 The Congress 
also made continuous efforts to improve the lot of the Harijans. 
The Congress governments, functioning for some years in the 
different provinces, did some useful work in this respect. The 
Bihar and C.P. Congress governments provided for free educa¬ 
tion of the Harijans from the primary to the university stage. 
The Congress government in Bombay passed the Bombay Hari-' 
jan Temple Worship (Removal of Disabilities) Act permitting 
the trustees, if they wanted, to open the temples to the Harijans, 
even if the trust or prevailing custom was opposed to it. 

Some of the Indian states followed a progressive policy 
regarding the Harijans. The Indore, Gwalior and Bhopal 
branches of the Harijan Sevak Sangh succeeded in securing 
various facilities for the Harijans by 1945. Maharaja Yeshwant- 
rao Holkar of Indore, Maharaja Jivajirao Sindhia of Gwalior 
and Maharaja Gulab Singh of Rewa “issued proclamations 
making a declaration of Harijan Rights. 5 “ 


In Kathiawad the 


■10 [bid 

11 His statement, dated Wardiiaganj, September 17, 1934- 
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'ate made such an announcement only in Lathi. The Barwani 
state declared the public schools and wells open to Harijans. 

In Tikamgadh “there was an inter-dinner attended by Savarna 
Hindus and Harijans.” 43 

It has to be noted that there has been an aw akeni ng among 
the Harijans themselves. Some of them received good education, 
and men like Dr. Ambedkar came forward as their leaders aiid 
spokesmen to secure rights and privileges for them. The All- ' 
India Depressed Classes Association and the All-India De-~ 


@L 


pressed Classes Federation have been the chief organizations. 
Dr. Ambedkar demanded special political rights for them and 
succeeded in securing their special representation in the 
X Constitution of 1935. 

The country as a whole, however, has been moved by 
X humanitarian and national considerations to embrace the 
Harijans in arms of cordiality and to work for their progress. 
Free India is offering the best possible facilities to them for their 
education and social welfare. According to Article 17 of the 
New Constitution of India : “Untouchability is abolished and 
its practice in any form is forbidden. The enforcement of any 
disability arising out of ‘untouchability’ shall be an offence 
punishable in accordance with law.” 


VI 

Significant changes have taken place in the social structure 
of India, during the recent years, as a result of the rise of new 
social classes, the Labour Movement, the Kisan (Peasants’) 
Movement, and a bolition o^ landlordis m. 

r^^sociaT^tlfsses^grovv in Indiagradually under the influ-/~ 
/ ence of capitalistic economy, which appeared in the wake of the 
growth of the British Empire in India and penetration of new 
economic forces generated by the industrialization of the modern t - 
West. In the agrarian sphere, the new social classes have been 
enumerated as (1) zamindars of British creation, (2) absentee 
landlords, (3) tenants of both of these, (4) peasant-proprietors 
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three grades—upper, middle and lower, (5) agricultural 
labourers, (6) new class of merchants, and (7) new class of 
moneylenders. In the urban areas, these have been classified 
as “(1) the modern class of capitalists, industrial, commercial 
and financial, (2) the modern working class engaged in indus¬ 
trial, transport, mining and such other enterprises, (3) the class 
of petty traders and shopkeepers bound up with modern capi¬ 
talist economy, (4) the professional classes such as technicians, 
doctors, lawyers, professors, journalists, managers, clerks and 
others, comprising the intelligentsia and the educated middle 
class.” 44 One new social class, that is, the commercial, indus¬ 
trial and financial bourgeoisie, has occupied an important posi¬ 
tion in the economic sphere in modern India. To protect their 
own interests against the privileged position of the British 
commercialists, the Indian commercial bourgeoisie formed then- 
own chambers of commerce at several centres front 1887 
onwards. From the early years'of the present century the 
industrial bourgeoisie joined the national movement ot the 
country and some of them became intimately associated with ^ 
the Congress. The two World Wars helped the development of ^ 
industries in India, as the belligerents had to divert then own 
goods for war purposes and for strategic reasons the British 
government favoured the growth of steel and allied industries. 

This increased the influence of the industrial bourgeoisie in our 
country But the middle class were hard hit by the adverse 
effects of the war, particularly inflation and high prices of 

articles needed for their common use. 

The growth of industries led to the growth of another new 
class the modern Indian proletariat. Their condition continued 

** — 1 F r;; 0 y *' 

Acts anti some other legislation passed by the government to 
protect them, proved to he utterly tnadequate to allevtate them 

appalling miseries. wor|d ftdja 

A new consciousness arP eal “ rKuU of „, c ec „„o- 

immediately after World War I la r S e • 
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mic crisis following it. The Whitley Commission on Labour 
(1931) analysed the situation thus : “The end of the war saw an 
immediate change. There were some important strikes in the 
cold weather of 1918-1919 ; they were more numerous in the 
following winter, and in the winter of 1920-1921, industrial strikes 
became almost general in organized industry. The main cause 
was the realization of the pote ntialities of the strike in the 
existing situation, and this was assisted by emergence of the 
trade union organizers, by the education which the war had 
given to the masses, and by the scarcity of labour arising from 
the expansion of industry and aggravated by the great epidemics 
of influenza.” The Versailles Treaty and its creation of the 
International Labour Organization at Geneva had some influ¬ 
ence in the Indian labour world. Mr. R. R. Bakhale (an able 
co-worker of Mr. N. M. Joshi) observed : “The working classes 
in India did not fail to realize the importance of the right that 
was bestowed on them and the harm that would be done, if 
they did not organize themselves in order to exercise their 

right .” 45 

At a moment like this, Mr. Narayan Malhar Joshi created 
in 1920 the All-India Trade Union Congress “to further the 
interests of the Indian labour in matters economic, social and 
political.” The Trade Union Movement expanded rapidly. In 
1929 there was a split among its members due to the attempts 
of the leftists, like the Socialists and the Communists, to bring 
it fully under their influence. Moderate Trade Unionists, under 
the leadership of Mr. Joshi, seceded from the Trade Union 
Congress and started a new body called the Indian Trades 
Union Federation. The two sections, however, united by 1938. 
A combined All-India Trade Union Congress began to work 
enthusiastically for the labour cause, and there was a rapid 
growth of trade unions in the country which have fought for 
rights and privileges of the labourers. There was again a split 
in the All-India Trade Union Congress in 1942 on certain issues 
raised by the War. In the post-War period, three groups domi¬ 
nated the labour world, viz., the Indian National Trade Union 


45 Quoted in Zacharias, Renascent India, p. 57. 
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Congress, sponsored by the Indian National Congress, the Hind 
Mazdoor Sabha, sponsored by the Socialists (now the P.S.P.), 
and the All-India Trade Union Congress, controlled by the 
Communists. 

The Indian Kisans, whose lot was very hard in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, have been roused into a new life 
from about the year 1917 when Mahatma Gandhi led a 
successful crusade on behalf of the peasants of Champarnn 
against tyranny of the indigo planters. Due to the influence 
of Mahatma Gandhi’s movement, the government appointed an 
Inquiry Committee with Gandhi as a member. On the 
basis of this Committee's report, an Act was passed giving 
some relief to the peasants. In March, 1918, the peasants 
of Kheda district sought suspension of land revenue paymen 
for that year because of widespread failure of crops. n 
the refusal of the government to listen to this dernamh 
Mahatma Gandhi organized a Satyagraha movement wi h the 
Kisans. The Kisans were gradually imbued with political con¬ 
sciousness, and participated zealously in the non-co-operation 
movement facilitating very much its no-rent campaign, 
successful struggles of the peasants of the Bardoh distil 
Gujarat-one in 1928-1929 and the other in 1930-1931 added 
stimulus to the peasant movement. The world economic crisis 
for a few years from 1929, which affected the Indian peasant 
adversely, added to the ferment in their ranks. Already 
between 1927 and 1928, Kisan Sabhas had come into being i 

n I R-inr UP and the Punjab, and the Andhra Pi ovincial 

Bengal, Bihar, U.P. and t. J ^ ^ ^ Bjhar Kjsan 

Ryots Assoc.a mn ^7 devc , oped jnto an effective organiza- 

t?on' a from r i934 under’the leadership of Swami Sahajananda. 
ThL Tsan Sabhas began to fight hard for improvmg the 

condition of the peasants. s at Lycknow, 

In 1935, the first All-Indu ^ ^ ^ hi$tory of thc 

and it marked indeed a lU ' -^H cncefo . th this organization 
peasant movement in Ind»- t0 educate the Kisans 

earned on activities on an all-India • he e , ections after 

and lo ameliorate their lot. On tn 
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the Act of 1935 the Indian National Congress issued a mani¬ 
festo promising therein various improve ments and facilities for 
the Kisans. The Congress governments, formed in several 
provinces from 1937, did much to alleviate their miseries. But 
this did not satisfy the Kisans and there was thus a clash 
between the two. Our national government in free India is 
taking important steps to facilitate the rise of the Kisans to 
higher levels of existence in all respects. 

^Landlordism or the Zamindari system, which sapped the ini-. 
tiativeand enterpriseof the Indian peasants, has been liquidated 
as a result of some Acts passed in different parts of the country. 

The state governments claim that about 2.25 million inter¬ 
mediaries have been divested of their rights over more than 160 
million acres of land. Of the territorial magnates, dispossessed v 
of their zamindaries, many have invested capital in industrial 
and commercial concerns. Some of them of lower rank 
have been reduced to the status of middle class. Of the 
displaced staff and dependents of the zamindars, some have 
been unemployed and the rest have taken to new professions, 
mostly in the urban areas. There has been some controversy 
regarding the equitable distribution of land to the entire 
community. The Planning Commission has accepted, in prin¬ 
ciple, the policy of‘fixing a ceiling and floor’ on the amount of 
land that one may hold. 

We may also note in this connection the Bhoodan (land- 
gift) movement of one of our saint-patriots, Acharya Vinobaji. . 

In 1951 was offered the first land-gift in a small village in the 
Nalgonda district of the Telangana* area of the Hyderabad 
State. It has developed into an all-India movement in the 
course of these years. "By'the beginning of April, 1956, 43 > 
lakh acres of lands were collected, 370,355 acres distributed, the 
total lands of 1,037 villages were obtained.” It is a revolution- y 
ary process, indeed a movement, expected “to bring about,” 
as Vinobaji once said, “a silent ideological revolution in our 
social outlook by asking the rich to donate lands to the poor.” . 
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One phase of modern Indian cultural renaissance has been 
the increasing interest of Indians in historical research of the 
right type. This has found expression not only through efforts 
for exploration and discovery of the numerous relics and 
documents of historical value relating to the different periods 
but also through their scientific study and consequent output of 
a large number of original works dealing with the varied aspects 
of Indian life in the successive epochs. Besides helping the'eradi- 
cation of gross historical inaccuracies or heresies, which held 
ground for years and years, such original works have thrown 
sufficient light on many unknown or ignored episodes and have 
helped a great deal in revealing a correct picture of the people’s 

life. 

There is no doubt that Indian intellect was stimulated 


through contact with the dynamic forces in the new Western 
world and many European scholars made pioneer studies on 
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extending roughly speaking from about A.D. 1000 to the middle 
of the eighteenth century, had to depend on the works of Elphin- 
stone, Lanepoole, Raverty, Thomas, Smith, Rogers, Kennedy, 
Rnggs, Erskine, Blochmann, Janett, Moreland, Irvine, Haig, 
Denison, Ross and some others, who had their own valuation. 
But for years now the researches of a band of Indian scholars, 
based on critical studies of original sources, chiefly in Persian, 
have revealed plenty of new information, in the face of which 
many of the old views have become untenable. Such researches 
have also thrown much light on the previously neglected admi¬ 
nistrative, economic and social aspects of the history of this 
period. Prof. S. H. Hodivala’s Studies in Tndo-Muslim History, 
being a commentary on Elliot and Dowson’s History of India as 
I old by Its Own Historians (published fifty years before this book), 
"as published at Bombay in 1939 with the incorporation of new 
materials and with the author’s own comment where necessary. 
The Aligarh University has been engaged in a highly promising 
and important work by undertaking publication of re-edited 
volumes of Elliot and Dowson’s book. Two important works 
on Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni by Prof. M. Habib and Dr. Nazim, 
came out in 1927 and 1931 respectively. The book entitled 
Foundation of Muslim Rule in India by Prof. A.B.M. Habibullah 
(now in the Dacca University) is a critical study of the subject. 
To Dr. Ishwari Prasad of Allahabad we owe some learned con- 
tributions to the history of this period. In bringing out the 
first edition of his History of Medieval India in 1925, he justly 
claimed to have “thrown new light on many important prob¬ 
lems, to have suggested fresh viewpoints and to have supplied 
information which had hitherto been inaccessible to the general 
reader.” A few years later came out his A Short History of 
Muslim Rule in India, the purpose of which has been, as the 
author says, “to provide a general history of Muhammadan Rule 
in India up to the death of Aurangzeb.” The learned author’s 
History of the Qaraunah Turks, Volume I (published in 1936), is 
an excellent work on the history of the Tughluk rule in India. 
Prof. Habib’s translation of Khazainal Futuh (Campaigns of 
Alauddin) came out in 1933. The Indian Press, Allahabad, 
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blished in 1950 History of the Khaljfs (1290-1320) by 



Dr. K.S.Lal (now Professor of History at Bhopal). As the author 
points out, his “study of the period has reduced the extent of 
Alauddin’s empire and has removed to a very large extent the 
charge of bigotry so often levelled against him.” He has 
arrived at the conclusions that “the Khaljis belonged to the 
Turkish stock,” and that “the story of Padmini is nothing more 
than the growth of a legend.” About two years later came out 
Studies in Medieval Indian History by Dr. P. Saran (late Reader 
in History, Delhi University), which contains some learned essays 
on different aspects of Indo-Muslim History. In 1953 Dr. A. L. 
Srivastava brought out the second and revised edition of his 
book on The Sultanate of Delhi, which gives us in a short com¬ 
pass the history of the different dynasties from the Sultans of 
Ghazni till the Lodis. The author has also discussed the 
various forces which influenced Indian political and cultuial 
institutions. In 1956 we got an excellent book on The First 
Afghan Empire in India by Dr. A. B. Pandey of Banaras 
University. 

During the last few years some authoritative volumes have 
been written by Indian scholars on the history of different 
states of northern and southern India. The History oj Bengal, 
Volume II, edited by Acharya jadunath Sarkar and published by 
th» Dacca University in 1948, contains nine chapters dealing 



History of' Orissa, Volume II (published in 1933), in which he 
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ill i935) ; Dr. B. A. Saletorc's Social and political Lite in the 
Vijayanagar Empire and Prof. T. V. Mahlingam’s Administra¬ 
tive and Social Life under Vijayanagar (published by the Madras 
University in 1940). In 1953 Shri Ramchandriah Oruganti, 
Registrar, Andhra University, published a book of twelve 
chapters on Studies on Krishna Dcva Raya of Vijayanagar , in 
which the author has tried to present a systematic review of the 
reign of this illustrious ruler. To Shri H. K. Sherwani we are 
obliged for two important works on the Bahmani rule in South 
India. One on Mahmud Gawan , containing a description of the 
life and work of the great Bahmani Wazir, was published by 
Kitabistan, Allahabad, in 1941. In the other book, entitled 
The Bahmanis of the Deccan (published in 1953), the learned 
writer presents a connected account of the activities of the 
rulers of this dynasty on the authority of contemporary 
Muslim histories. A few years back came out an English 
translation of Mr. Abdul Majeed Siddique’s book in Urdu 
on the History of Golconda. It gives an account of the 
political history of this kingdom till its absorption into the 
Mughal Empire, and also an account of the social and economic 
conditions of the people during the Qutub Shahi rule. A work 
on Medieval Kerala by Shri P. K. S. Raja of Annamalai Univer¬ 
sity, came out in 1953. It gives in a short compass the impor¬ 
tant facts in the history of Kerala during the medieval period. 
Shri K. D. Swaminathan has written a dispassionate account of 
one of the kingdoms of South India in the 16th and 17th 
centuries in his book on the Nayaks of Ikheri. 

Two important and recent contributions on the history 
of Kashmir during the medieval period are an article by 
Dr. Asoke Majumdar published in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society , Calcutta, Letters , Volume XXII and Kashmir under the 
Sultans by Dr. Mohibbul Hasan of Aligarh University (published 
in 1959). Chronology of the rulers of Kashmir has to be revised 
in the light of information supplied by these two works. The 
second one further contains not merely a connected political 
history of this part of India during the Sultanate period but also 
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reflective discussions about its social and economic conditions 
and cultural activities. 

For the administration of the Delhi sultanates we have a 
few works by Indian scholars. The pioneer work on this 
subject for the period beginning from the Ghaznavis till the 
reign of Akbar is a critical volume on Some Aspects of Muslim 
Administration by Dr. R. P. Tripathi (first published in 1916 and 
second edition published by Central Book Depot. Allahabad, in 
1956), in which the learned author has traced chiefly the 
vicissitudes of two important institutions, the Sultanate or 
sovereignty, and the Vizirat and also discussed the revenue 
system. The Aligarh Historical Research Institute published 
in 1941 Mr. Muhammad Basheer Ahmed’s book on The Adminis¬ 
tration of Justice in Medieval India, which is a study in outline of 
the judicial system under the Delhi Sultans and the Mughal 
Emperors (1206-1750). Dr. I. H. Qureshi’s Administration of 
the Sultanate of Delhi, also an important work on this subject, 
was published in 1942. Dr. K. S. Lai’s brochure on Muslim 
State in India, in which the writer claims to have attempted a 
dispassionate study of some aspects of Muslim rule in India, 
came out in 1950. About three years back Shri U. N. Day of 
Vaish College, Rohtak, produced a work on Administrative 
System of Delhi Sultanate (1206-1413), which, writes Prof. A. 
Rashid of Aligarh in the Foreword, “is a welcome addition to 

the scanty literature we have on the subject.” 

For cultural and socio-economic aspects of the history ot 
the pre-Mughal period .hero arc only a few bn. very valuable 
works. In the first place, mention should be made of Dr. lara 


Chand’s contribution in 


his book, entitled Influence of Islam on 


Indian Culture, published by the Indian Press, Allahabad. 

Dr. Kunwar Muhammad Ashraff’s thesis on Life and Conditions 

. ,, , , , ,■ pd in 1935 in the Journal of the Asiatic 

in Medieval India appeared m j 

Society, Calcutta. It is a critical wort of cons.de, able impor¬ 
tance. The Aligarh Historical Research Institute published a 

„ TT ,-u’ ^riainal work on Indian Culture 
few years back Prof. Habib s ortgntal ^ ^ ^ 

S °“ a [ Lif ‘ lhe Time T „ k entitled Glimpses of 
Asia Publishing House brought out a ’ 
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fedieval Culture , by Dr. Yusuf Husain (now Pro-Vice-Chancellor, 
Muslim University, Aligarh). It contains some chapters on 
Islam and the Cult of Bhakti, Sufism in India, the Educational 
system, the Origin and Growth of the Urdu Language, and 
Social and Economic conditions. In 1958 Dr. Mohammad 
Yasin of Lucknow University brought out a Social History of 
Islamic India ( 1605-1748 ). This is based on a wide range of 
original and contemporary sources. 

It is a source of profound inspiration and a matter of great 
pride for us to remember that our country produced the greatest 
historian of what we call Mughal India-—the late Acharya 
Jadunath Sarkar. Through his monumental volumes he has 
bequeathed precious gifts to students of history for unnumbered 
generations. To him we owe the beginning of scientific research 
studies relating to this period based on a comprehensive and 
critical study of original sources gathered with zeal and industry 
from well-known libraries as well as from private collections 
in secluded corners. With the genius and technique of a master- 
artist, he presented in the five volumes of his History of 
Aurangzib detailed and reflective accounts of the events of this 
period in an exceptionally good style. Two supplementary 
studies to this work are his Studies in Aurangzib*s Reign contain¬ 
ing eighteen historical essays and Anecdotes of Aurangzib. His 
Studies in Mughal India contain twenty-two historical essays on 
different topics, which were published in the first edition of his 
Historical Essays in 1912 and were published in this volume in 
1919. In his Shivaji and His Times (1st edition in 1919,4th 
edition in 1948), we get a fully documented and comprehensive 
study of Shivaji's life and character and of the rise of the 
Marathas with minute details and correct dates. He also printed 
in a separate volume, entitled The House of Shivaji (2nd edition 
in 1948), most of the documents and discussions relating to his 
biography of Shivaji. Other valuable works regarding the 
Marathas in the seventeenth century are Rise of the Maratha 
Power by M. G. Ranade, one of the prophets of modern cultural 
renaissance in western India, which came out in 1900 and Siva 
Chhatrapati by one of our great historians, Dr. S. N, Sen, which 
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e University of Calcutta brought out in 1928 and which is a 
translation of Sabhasad Balt liar with extracts from Chitnis and 
Sivadigvijaya. Three other extremely valuable contributions of 
Dr. S. N Sen about the history of the Marathas are his 
Administrative System of the Marathas (published in 1923), 
Military System of the Marathas (published in 1928), and 
History of the Maratha Navy. The veteran historian of Maha¬ 
rashtra, late Dr. G. S. Sardesai, brought out in 1946 his book 
on New History of the Marathas, volume 1 of which contains 
interesting and detailed accounts of Shivaji and his time 
(1600-1707). A minutely detailed study of the North-East 
Frontier Policy of the Mughal Empire was presented to us by 
Dr. S. N. Bhattacharya in his book on History of the Mughal 
North-East Frontier Policy which was published in 1928. 

Critical and detailed biographies of the great rulers of India 
belonging to the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries have been 
prepared by some of our historians. As the first good work in 
this category based on original sources, may be mentioned 
Dr. K. R. Qanungo’s Slier Shah which came out in 1921. To 
Dr. Qanungo also belongs the credit of preparing an original 
and exhaustive biography of the important personality of the 
philosopher prince and mystic Dara Shukoh (vol. I published in 
1934), whose tragic career has significant lessons for students 
of history. “It is hardly an exaggeration to say, remarks 
Dr. Qanungo, “that anyone who intends to take up the solution 
of religious peace in India must begin the work where Darn bhuko^i 
had left it and proceed on the path chalked out by that piincc. 
In 1934 Prof N. B. Roy (then on the staff of the Dacca Umvci- 
sity) published his work on The Successors of Sher Shah. A book 
on Humayun Padshah written by Dr. S. K. Banerjee of Lucknow 
University was published by the Oxford University Press m 
1938. It deals primarily with three rulers of the period, 
Humayun, Sher Shah and Bahadur Shah of Gujarat, and throws 
new light on some controversial points. Another important 
and fully documented biographical woik, entit e te it am 
Times of Humayun, came out of the pen of Dt. s iw at i i asac 
in 1955. Besides describing the entire career ot Humayun, the 
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learned author has made a critical estimate of Humayun as a 
man and a ruler in the concluding chapter and has fully discus¬ 
sed the various original sources in the bibliography. In 1951 
came out a carefully written biography of Mir Jumla by Dr. 
Jagadish Narayan Sarkar (now Reader, Jadavpur University). 
Prof. Rajib Nain of Gaya College in Bihar has completed 
the preparation of a thesis on Rajah Man Singh under my 
guidance. 

One highly valuable contribution for the history of this 
peiiod is the History of Jahangir by an eminent Indian Professor 
Dr. Beni Prasad of Allahabad University which was published 
in 1922. Shahjahan’s biography ably written by Dr. S. P. 
Sarkar, another famous Professor of Allahabad University, was 
published in 1932. Volume II of The History of Bengal (published 
by the Dacca University) has several chapters relating to the 
Mughal period. Condition of Bengal under Jahangir has been 
described in an important work by Dr. Tapan Raichaudhury. 
A research fellow of mine, Shri Brahmadeo Prasad Ambastha, 
has written an original thesis on Bihar in the Age of the Great 
Mughals . In this connection he has discovered some new 
records in different parts of Bihar. 

Por the history of the Later Mughals some important works 
are Nizamlnl MUlk Asaf Jah by Dr. Yusuf Husain (published in 
1936), First Two Nawabs ofOudh by Dr. A. L. Srivastava (pub¬ 
lished in 1936), Evolution of the Khalsa by Dr. Indu Bhushan 
Bancrjee (vol. II published in 1947), Rise of the Peshwas by 
Dr. H. N. Sinha (published in 1931'), Malwa in Transition by 
Dr. Raghubir Sinh (published in 1936), History of Jais by 
Dr. K. R.Qanungo (published in 1925), and Baji Rao I and Mara - 
tha Expansion by Dr. V. G. Dighe (published in 1944). Dr. Satish 
Chandra, Reader in History, Delhi University, brought out some 
years back a good work on Parties and Politics of the Mughal 
Court , 1707-1740. We are indebted to one of our learned 
scholars Prof. Shri Ram Sharma for his volume of Bibliography 
of Mughal India , 1526-1707, which is of very great practical help 
for researchers in the Mughal period of Indian history. 

Regarding the administrative system of the Mughals, 
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Acharya Jadunath Sarkar contributed in 1921 his original work 
on Mughal Administration (4th edition, published in 1952) in the 
fifteen chapters of which he has described the different parts of 
xhe Mughal state government with a reflective estimate of the 
achievements and failures of Mughal rule. In chapter XVI the 
sources of information have been authoritatively discussed. 
Dr. Ibn Hasan’s work on The Central Structure of the Mughal 
Empire in Northern India (posthumous publication by the Oxford 
University Press in 1936) has been a highly valuable contribu¬ 
tion containing a full description of the different state depart¬ 
ments, of the functions of the ministries and officers and an 
outline account of the judicial system. Dr. P. Saran’s book on 
The Provincial Government of the Mughals, 1526-1658 (published 

in 1941 by Kitabistan, Allahabad) presents an original treatment 

of a highly complex but important subject. Mr. Wahed 
Husain’s book on Administration of Justice during the Muslim 
Rule in India (published by the University of Calcutta in 1934), 
with a background account of administration of justice in pie 
Mughal India, describes the system of judicial administration 
linfW th* Miiohals. He has also discussed the position of the 



Chaitmya and His Teachings came out many years back (2nd 
edition in 1922). The University of Calcutta has published a 
book on the Post-Chaitanya Sahafiya Cult by Shrt M. M. Bose. 
Prof. Kshiti Mohan Sen’s Medieval Mysticism of India is an 
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xcellent treatise on this interesting subject. Dr. N. N. Law’s 
book, entitled Promotion of Learning in India during Muham¬ 
madan Rule (published in 1916) gives a graphic description of the 
state of education in India in those days. In 1940 came out 
Prof. Shri Ram Sharma’s volume on The Religious Policy of the 
Mughal Emperors , in which, as the author writes, “a systematic 
attempt has been made to study the religious policy of the 
Mughal Emperors from the original records of their reigns.” 
About one year after this the University of Calcutta published 
Dr. M.‘ L. Roychoudhury’s book on The Din-i-Ilahi or the 
Religion of Akbar, The author claims that he has “attempted to 
offer an interpretation of the movement of forces that worked in 
India throughout this period and to estimate the contribution of 
Akbar to the new synthesis which characterized the sixteenth 
century.” In some books of Dr. D. C. Sen, viz., History of 
Bengali Language and Literature (published by Calcutta 
University in 1911), Glimpses of Bengal Life (published by 
Calcutta University) and Folk Literature of Bengal (published 
by Calcutta University in 1920) and in Dr. Tomanas Chandra 
Dasgupta’s work on Aspects of Bengali Society from Bengali 
Literature (published by Calcutta University in 1935), we get 
information about social life of Bengal in those days. A book, 
entitled Some Aspects of Society and Culture during the Mughal 
Age, by Dr. Pran Nath Chopra, came out in 1955. One thesis 
on Some Aspects of North India's Social Life from Akbar to 
Aurangzeb y which earned for its writer, Dr. Phanindra Qjha of 
Ranchi College, the Ph.D Degree of the Patna University, has 
been recently published. My learned friend and colleague Prof. 
S. H. Askari of Patna College has been indefatigably engaged for 
the last few years in exploring hidden literature on Sufism and 
has by his critical studies (published in some journals) thrown 
sufficient light on the history of the Sufi cult in northern India. 


II 


The political destiny of India took a new turn from the 
critical years of the mid-eighteenth century as a result of the 
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?ccssive triumphs of the English East India Company over the 
Indian and European powers who had been opposed to them. 
This was to a very large extent possible due to the utter bank¬ 
ruptcy of the Mughal Empire, which had held political sway 
over India for about three centuries and had become rotten to 
the core in the eighteenth century. A profusely detailed and 
reflective history of the decline and fall of the Mughal Empire, 
on the ruins of which the English East India Company built up 
their political supremacy, has been written in the first volume, 
based on comprehensive and critical study of all kinds of 
original sources, by our master historian, the late Acharya 
Jadunath Sarkar. These monumental volumes form a priceless 
treasure house of information and instruction for the living 
generation and the generations to come. Our great historian 
observes significantly : “The Mughal Empire and with it the 
Maratha overlordship of Hindustan fell because of the rotten¬ 
ness at the core of Indian society. This rottenness showed itsell 
in the form of military and political helplessness. The country 
could not defend itself, royalty was hopelessly depraved or 
imbecile ; the nobles were selfish and shortsighted ; corruption, 
inefficiency and treachery disgraced all branches of the public 
service. In the midst of this decay and confusion, our literature, 

art and even true religion, had perished. 

Considerable light has been thrown on the history ol the 
Marathas in the eighteenth century and the early nineteenth 
through the valuable researches of some of our historians 
Indefatigable and extensive explorations of several eminent 
scholars, belonging mostly to Maharashtra, have resulted in the 
discovery of precious source-materials which have been duly 
edited and printed to the benefit of investigators for ail genera¬ 
tions. To the veteran Maharashtra historian late Dr. G. S. 
Sardesai, who nobly served the cause of historical studies till his 
grand old age, we owe the forty volumes of Selections from the 
Peshwas ’ Daftar which form a mine of histoiical ilformation 
relating to the Marathas. Another fertile source loi Maratha 
history has been revealed to us through the publication of the 
Poona Residency Correspondence, compiled under the distinguish- 
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ed guidance of late Acharya Jadunath Sarkar with the co-opera¬ 
tion of Dr. G. S. Sardesai and some others. Besides his Main 
Currents of Maratha History in which Dr. Sardesi discussed some 
important affairs of Maratha history, he has bequeathed to the 
world of scholars the critically edited eight volumes Marathi 
Riyasat and a detailed history of the Marathas in these volumes. 
To one of our most distinguished historians, Dr. S. N. Sen, we 
are highly indebted for his learned contributions on Maratha 
Administration, Military System of the Marathas and Maratha 
Navy , each one of which has presented to us original information 
in a masterly style. Some important publications containing ori¬ 
ginal records of Maratha history are Aitihasik Tipni by Shri D. B. 
Parsinis (in Itihas Sangraha ,) Delhi Yethil Marathyanehin Raj - 
karanen edited by Shri D. B. Parsinis (vols. I and II and supple¬ 
ment, 1913-1914), Aitihasik Pat ran Yadi Wagaire Lekh edited 
by Dr. G. S. Sardesai and some others, Holkaranchi Kaifiyat edi¬ 
ted by Shri K. N. Sane, the Purandare Daj'tar in three volumes, 
the Holkar ShahiehyaItihasaehiSadhanen by Shri B.B. Thakur in 
two volumes, the Kota Daftar of Sardar Gulgule, Aitihasik Patra 
Vyavuhar by Dr. G. S. Sardesai and some others and Hingane 
Daftar edited by Shri G. H. Khare. With the scholarly assis¬ 
tance of Dr. G. S. Sardesai, the Gwalior government published 
several years back an important collection of despatches and 
newsletters relating to the Sindhias. Two rare collections of 
Marathi historical letters, originally published by Sane and 
Parsinis, were brought out by Dr. Sardesai with some improve¬ 
ment. We may also refer to two other collections of Maratha 
records, viz., (1) the Letters of the Amatya House of Baroda and 
(2) the Letters oj the Chandrachud Diwans of Indore. Two volumes 
of theearly records oftheGaekwad familyedited by Father Gense 
and Mr. Banaji, came out due to the generosity of the Baroda 
government, and seven volumes of Marathi records of this 
family have also been published. A few years back Dr. G. S. 
Sardesai discovered a large number of valuable unpublished 
records, bearing on different aspects of Maratha history, in a 
Sardar Pandit family of Kolah. Shri G. H. Khare brought to 
light some old Persian records relating to the Peshvva period, 
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from a Sardar Natu family of Poona and also volumes of mis¬ 
cellaneous records of the Rajaina family of Wai (North Satara). 
Dr. Y. K. Deshpande, a well-known research worker of old 
C.P. (Berar), discovered files of old Marathi newspapers, 
published in Poona and Bombay during the period between 
1842 and 1846, in the manuscript collections of the Daji Saheb 
Buti of Nagpur. 

We are thankful to the Director of Archives, Bombay, for 
publishing two volumes of Persian records of Maratha history, 
translated into English with critical notes by Acharya Jadunath 
Sarkar. Sir Charles Malefs Letter Book, 1780-1784, edited by 
Dr. Raghubir Sinh of Sitamau, contains some interesting details 
about the Marathas. In 1956 appeared Dr. S. P. Varma’s book 
on a Study in Maratha Diplomacy, that is, of Anglo-Maratha 
Relations from 1772-1782. The government of Madhya Pradesh 
have rendered a valuable service to the cause of historical 
research by publishing four volumes of Selections from the 
Nagpur Residency Records, carefully edited by Dr. H. N. Sinha. 
We have also a highly useful volume of Dr. H. N. Sinha on the 
First Three Peshwas, Dr. A. C. Banerjee’s critical monograph 
on the conspicuous Maratha statesman Madhava Rao I, and 
Dr. P. C. Gupta’s critical contributions on the Peshwa Baji Rao 
II and on the Commissioners at Bithur, which elucidate and 
explain many points relating to the Marathas in their last 
days of conflict with the English and their ultimate collapse. 
Dr P. C. Gupta has prepared a detailed and a critical biogiap ly 
of Nana Saheb which has just come out. About three 
years back Dr. V. G. Hatalkar of Bombay University 
published a well-written volume on the Relations between the 
French and the Marathas ( 1668-1815 ), which forms an 
important chapter in the history of India. For prepar¬ 
ing it, the writer has made extensive use of the state 
papers of the parties concerned in the triangular contest for 
supremacy in India— the English, the French and the Maiathas 
and has carefully studied all relevant literature on the subject. 
He has brought out plenty of new information regarding many 


important events of Indian history. 
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Mysore under Haidar Ali and Tipu played a significant role 
in the history of India during the second half of the 18th 
century. Both of them were inveterate foes of the English East 
India Company and stubbornly opposed their growing political 
supremacy in India. They also did their best to build up a 
strong administrative system, conducive to the welfare of the 
people of all creeds. Critical researches of several scholars 
have proved the fallacy of the old biased views which dubbed 
them as die-hard fanatics and oriental despots. The compre¬ 
hensive work on the history of Mysore by Shri Hayavadana 
Rao corrects and supplements in many respects the three 
volumes of Wilks’ Historical Sketches of the South of India 


( 1810-1817 ). 

Dr. N. K. Sinha of Calcutta University has written a detailed 
and critical biography of Haidar Ali after a very careful study 
of various kinds of original sources in English, French, Portu¬ 
guese, Dutch, Marathi, Persian, Tamil, Telugu and Canarese 
languages (first edition 1941, second edition 1949). We get in 
this volume a description of the full career of an important 
personality of Indian history, his birth and ancestry, his civil 
administration, military system and the significance of his 
career. Haidar Ali, as this learned author points out, “governed 
and governed well.” Prof. Mohibbul Hasan (now in Aligarh) 
has prepared a comprehensive biography (published in 1951) of 
Tipu Sultan, the importance of whose rule in the history of 
India can hardly be over-estimated. This volume presents to 
us an unbiased description of Tipu’s relations with the various 
contemporary powers, Indian as well as European, and a critical 
review of “the Sultan’s government and army, his reforms and 
religious policy, his efforts at industrialization, and State 
Socialism.” An admirable volume on the French in India, 
1763-1816 , has been written (published in February, 1958) by 
Dr. S. P. Sen of Calcutta University. This first comprehensive 
work on the history of the French in India during the years 
from 1763 to 1816 is based on a critical study of all kinds of 
original sources, particularly the French manuscript documents 
in the Archives of Pondichcry which had not been used so much 
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by any previous writer. The author’s treatment is lively and 
his interpretations are sober and sound. 


While Mysore fell before the British power after several 
years’ heroic resistance, the kingdom of Hyderabad and the 
Carnatic, devoid of internal vitality due to maladministration 
and corruption, fell easily prostrate before British imperialism. 
External domination is the price which a country or a kingdom 
has to pay for its internal bankruptcy. 

Detailed histories of Hyderabad and the Carnatic during 
this period of decline are still due; though several articles relat¬ 
ing to these kingdoms have come out in different journals of 
our country during the recent years. The year 1952 saw the 
publication by the Annamalai University of a volume ot 
Selections from the Orme Manuscripts, edited by one of our 
renowned scholar, late Professor C. S. Srinivasachari, according 
to the Five Year Publication Programme of the Indian His¬ 
torical Records Commission. One thesis on Anglo-Nizam 
relations is under preparation by Sarojini Regani (Osmama 
University, Hyderabad) and another thesis on this subject has 
been prepared by Shri Nani Gopal Chaudhuri of the Calcutta 
T Tn ivprRi't v. 



critical historical studies on the basis of original documents, for 
a correct understanding of the fundamental causes of these 
revolutions and the various issues raised by them. The battles 
of Plussey and Buxar and the Diwani grant of 1765 were not 
accidental events. The logic of facts was inexorably driving 
the country of these decisive episodes, and the factors which 
ultimately contributed to the success of the English should be 
studied with the genuine perspective of a sobei histoiian. 
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For some years, Indian scholars have devoted themselves to 
critical investigations into the history of Bengal during these 
transitional years. I reviewed the conditions prevailing in 
Bengal during the pre-Plassey days in my work on Alivardi and 
His Time , published by the University of Calcutta in 1939 (a 
revised edition is coming out soon). In my Introduction to 
volume I of the Fort William-India House Correspondence (1748- 
1756), published by the Government of India according to 
the Five Years’ Publication Programme of the Indian Historical 
Records Commission, I have tried to examine critically the 
real causes of quarrels between Sirajuddaulah and the English, 
besides writing on certain other aspects of the history of this 
period. Some have accused Sirajuddaulah of premeditated 
and deliberate acts of violence and cruelty on the English 
without any cause. This is nothing but a superficial study of 
the subject. In fact, quarrel between Sirajuddaulah and the 
English had become inevitable due to the conflicting interest 
of the two. 

In volume II of the History of Bengal, published some years 
back by the Dacca University, Acharya Jadunath Sarkar has, 
with his superb historical insight, presented a highly critical 
analysis of the events leading to the battle of Plassey and has 
explained the effects and significance of this battle in his unique 
effective style. He considers it rightly as marking the com¬ 
mencement of a new era of the history of India. Dr. Atul 
Chandra Roy of Calcutta has produced one well-documented 
volume (published in 1953) on the career of Mir Jafar, which 
earned him the Ph.D. degree of the University of London. 
In the Foreword to this work Dr. R. C. Majumdar observes 
that the author “has drawn a faithful picture of the life and 
reign of Mir Jafar and exposed the true condition of Bengal 
about this period which made her an easy victim of English 
aggression.” In 1955 the Government of India published 
volume XVII of the Fort William-India House Correspondence 
covering the years 1792-1795. Tt has been edited by Y. J. Tara- 
porewala with a suitable introduction and critical notes. In 1957 
came out volume II of the Fort William-India House Correspon - 
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J^ ce edited by Dr. H. N. Sinha in conformity with the Five 
Years’ Publication Programme of the Indian Historical Records 
Commission. This volume covers the years 1757-1759 and 
comprises letters that passed between the Court of Directors 
and the Secret Committee at London on the one hand and 
the Council and the Select Committee at Fort William and 
individual members of those bodies. These letters deal not 
only with political and diplomatic events but also with adminis¬ 
trative and economic affairs. Several years back Dr. Nandalal 
Chatterjee of Lucknow University brought out a detailed bio¬ 
graphy of Mir Qasim. My own feeling is that there is still 
scope for a critical study of the policy and activities of this 
important personality in the history of Bengal. Di. Chatterjee 
brought out in 1939 his valuable work on Veight's Rule in 
India, based on manuscript records of the Government of India 
and of the Bengal Government and containing a detailed 
account of the Company’s administration in Bengal between 
1767-1769. About three years back came out Dr. Chatterjee s 
work on the second administration of Lord Clive with a 
critical comment on it. In 1950 the Government of India 
published a highly useful volume of original records for t ic 
years 1767-1769 in volume V of the Fort William-India House 
Correspondence, edited by Dr.N. K. Sinha of Calcutta University 
i„ accordance will, .he Five Years' Publication Programme of 
the Indian Historical Records Comn.iSs.on 1 he volume con¬ 
tains correspondence between .he For. William in Calcutta and 
the Court of Directors in London, which is full of dc.adcd 
information on various aspects of the lustoiy o enga 
during these years. In the Introduction the learned ed,to, 
has critically analysed and discussed the contents of the letters. 
In 1958 Dr D C. Ganguly, Curator, Victoria Memorial, 
Calcutta, published a selection of eighty documents from the 
collections of the Victoria Memorial, the dates of winch range 
front 1758 to 1857, and .hey relate to varied top's. The work 
contents a good introduction by the leat ne ntn.toi. c ume 
of the Fort House Comyculeuce, cover,ng the 
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years 1764-!766and edited by late Professor C. S. Srinivasachari, 
came out in 1962. 

The story of the pangs of demise of the Mughal Empire, of 
the vicissitudes through which Shah Alain II had to pass due to 
the cruel stings of a perverse destiny and his personal failings, 
of his abortive attempts to restore the fortunes of the fallen 
dynasty, and of the various conflicting forces in Delhi politics, has 
been described marvellously by Acharya Jadunath Sarkar in the 
four volumes of his Fall of ihe Mughal Empire with considerable 
profusencss of details, gleaned from a variety of sources in 
different languages, not utilized before. The fiction of Mughal 
sovereignty was finally extinguished by Lord Hastings. A 
belated effort to restore it in 1857 ended in smoke. In 1951 an 
eminent British historian Dr. Percival Spear (Fellow, Selwyn 
College, Cambridge) brought out a valuable work, entitled 
Twilight of the Mughals, in which we get an account of the 
‘kingdom of Delhi’ from after the third battle of Panipat till 
1857. So far as the works of Indian writers are concerned, 
Dr. Mehta’s volume on Lord Hastings and Indian States contains 
some information about the immediate successors of Shah A lam II. 
Recently we have come to know of some incidental reference 
about Akbar II in a contemporary Persian weekly, Jam-i- 
Jahan-Numa&nd of some interesting details about Bahadur Shah II 
in a weekly newspaper, entitled Delhi Urdu Akhbar. As I feel, a 
detailed study of the condition of the successors of Shah Alam tl 
at Delhi till the end of the career of Bahadur Shah II maybe 
attempted by exhaustively utilizing various kinds of sources. 

The destiny of the kingdom of Oudh was closely linked up 
with that of the dying Delhi ‘Empire and also with the policy 
and activities of the rising British power in India during the 
second half of the eighteenth century. We are highly indebted 
to Professor C. C. Davies of Oxford University for his valuable 
work on Oudh and Warren Hastings. The Benares Diary of Warren 
Hastings , edited by him, is a valuable document for studying the 
transactions at that time between Shujauddaulah and Warren 
Hastings. Some years back Dr. A. L. Srivaslava wrote a 
detailed account of the career of Shujauddaulah by utilizing 
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plenty of original sources in English and Persian. A volume on 
Angio-Oudh relations from the time of Lord Cornwallis to the 
days of Wellesley which formed a thesis for a Ph.D. degree of 
London University, obtained by its author Dr. Purnendu Basu, 
came out several years back. An account of Oudh during the 
administration of Lord Hastings is available in Dr. Mehta’s 
book which has been referred to above. Some scholars, includ¬ 
ing one Research Scholar of mine named Shri Anshuman 
Mukherjee, have made detailed studies of Oudh from 1801 till 
its annexation in the time of Lord Dalhousie. In 1942 
Dr. Bisheshwar Prasad of Delhi University discovered in the 
records of the National Archives of India a manuscript volume, 
entitled “An Abstract of the Political Intercourse between the 
British Government and the Kingdom of Oudh.” In 1946 Dr. P.C. 
Gupta of Calcutta University drew our attention to the contents 
of a manuscript in the Orme collection of the India Office (now 
Commonwealth Relations Office) Library, containing some 
accounts of the transactions in the province of Oudh from 
April 1 to the end of June 1776.” A scholar in the Calcutta 
University, Shri Suprakash Sanya!, is now engaged in preparing 
a thesis on the kingdom of Benares from the beginning of its 
relations with the English East India Company, under the 
guidance of Dr. N. K. Sinha. Dr. V. A. Narain of Patna 
University recently obtained a Ph.D. degree of the London 
University on the merit of his thesis on the career of Jonathan 
Duncan, in which we get some information about Benares w tut 
Jonathan Duncan was the Company s Resident tie 

By 1823 British supremacy was an accomplish^ L 

practically the whole of India, from the Indus to Bral.maputra 
and from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin. But beyond these 
limits, there were some powers on the west north and east, 

thorough control over which was needed for Ihe firm est b - 

Fmoire. This naturally brought 
ment of.an all India British r.i 1 , t) 

„ . . urith the Sikhs, the Sindhis, tne 

the British power into conflicts wi 

1 , , r lllP north-west frontier and the 

Pathan and Baloch tubes of the Qn the north and 

Afghans beyond the Khyber Pass, w p P , 
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with the Assamese and the Burni 
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history of the Sikhs, we have two highly valuable contributions 
from the pen of Dr. N. K. Sinha. One is his Rise of the Sikh 
Power in which he has traced the fortunes of the Sikh power 
trom about 1738-1739. The other is a very exhaustive and critical 
biography of Ranjit Singh, based on unpublished records from 
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various original sources, particularly from the National Archives 
of India. History of the Sikhs in the eighteenth century was 
very much influenced by the exploits of Ahmad Shah Abdali. 
Recently the Asia Publishing House has brought out a detailed 
biography of this great Afghan leader, written by Prof. Ganda 
Singh, formerly Director of Archives, Pepsu, Patiala. After 
dealing with the varied phases in the career of Ahmad Shah 
Durrani in fifteen chapters, the learned author gives an estimate 
of his achievements in the concluding chapter. 


Within a few years after the death of Ranjit Singh, the 
Punjab was plunged into confusion and turmoil, which faci¬ 
litated British conquest of this country. This period of Sikh * 
history deserves to be exhaustively studied on the basis of 
contemporary Parliamentary Papers, Punjab Government 
Records and Records of the Government of India. Some Indian 
scholars have, however, already made some important contri¬ 
butions in this respect. In an article published in the Calcutta 
Review 1944, late Dr. lndu Bhusan Banerjee (once Head of the 
Department of History, University of Calcutta) critically 
examined the causes of the First Anglo-Sikh War. Cunning¬ 
ham's chapters on Anglo-Sikh relations, which have an abiding 
importance for students of history, were reprinted in 1949 by 
A. Mukherjee and Co., Calcutta, with critical notes and an 
introduction by Dr. A. C. Banerjee giving short account of 
the Sikhs till the annexation of the Punjab by the British. In 
1949 came out a volume, entitled Circumstances Leading to the 
Annexation of the Punjab , 1846-1849 by Shri Jagmohan Mahajan 
(Kitabistan, Allahabad). The circumstances leading to the 
annexation of the Punjab by the British and their real motives 
behind it have been carefully elucidated by the author on the 

basis of new information, particularly from the Currie Corres¬ 
pondence. Prof. Hari Ram Gupta of the Punjab University 
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has written an important work on the history of the Sikhs. To 
Professor Ganda Singh we owe the production of several valu¬ 
able works regarding the Sikhs—(1) A Short History of the Sikhs, 
voi. I, 1469-1765 (published by the Orient Longmans Ltd., 
Bombay, 1950); (2) The Punjab in 1819-1840 (Selections from the 
Punjab Akhbars, Punjab Intelligence, etc., preserved in the 
National Archives of India, and published with an Introduction 
in 1952 by the Sikh History Society, Amritsar, Patiala); (3) Patiala 
and the East Punjab States „ Union-Historical Background 
(published by the Directorate of Archives, Patiala, in 1951) ; 

(4) A Bibliography of the Patiala and East Punjab States Union 

(published by the Directorate of Archives, Pa ^‘^ a ’ 111 ’ 

(5) The First Sikh War 1845-1846, translation of Colonel Mo 
ton’s Report with an introduction ; (6) Private Correspondence 
relating to the Anglo-Sikh Wars, a collection of some pnva e 
letters with a critical introduction (published by the Sikh Histo > 
Society Amritsar, Patiala, in 1955); and (7) The British Occupa¬ 
tion of the Punjab (published by the Sikh History Society 
Patiala, in 1956). In a work, entitled Punjab on the Eve of the 
Firs, Sikh War (published in 1956), Dr. Han Ram Gupta of 
the Punjab University has edited with critical notes an 
an introduction the Punjab News-Letters of the pei.od 
December 30, 1843 to October 31, 1844, from which we get 

some interesting information. 

The history of Sindh from the closing years of the eighteenth 
century till its conquest by the British was closely hnM up 
with that of the Punjab. We get a critical study of it in & 

P N Khera’s (then Lecturer, D. A. V. College, Sholapur) book 
on British Policy towards Sindh up to the Annexation, which was 
published in 1941. Further studies on this subject might throw 
additional light on British actions in relation to Sindh 

From the middle of the eighteenth century the threat of 
Ar , « fhe ea st haunted the imaginations ol 

Afghan invasion towards the easi • 

i r, • • , rs have differed in then opinions 

(he Brtttsh statesmen S ho l.» ^ ^ |m<| My reason . 
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ire in a chronic state of unrest during the administrations 
of Sir John Shore and Lord Wellesley.” 1 After Zaman Shah, 
Afghanistan was thrown into a welter of confusion and dis- 
oider. From after 1813 Russia’s Asiatic designs considerably 
influenced the foreign policy of the British Indian Government. 


In fact, Russo-phobia was largely responsible for the Afghan 
Wars of the nineteenth century. Though no Indian writer has 
yet produced comprehensive and detailed volumes supplement¬ 
ing or correcting the writings of old European writers, yet some 
of them have written interesting articles bearing on Indo-Afghan 
relations during this period. Recently, Prof. Dilip Kumar 
Ghose of Calcutta has prepared a learned thesis on Relations 
between England and Afghanistan on the authority of various 
original sources. Indo-British Policy towards the North-West 
Frontier Tribes, 1864-1905, has been recently studied by Shri 
Daya Prakash Rastogi. 

Indian scholars have devoted their attention for several years 
to the study of India’s relations with the countries on her nor¬ 
thern frontier, that is, with Nepal and Tibet. In 1930-1932 2 and 
in 1939 3 Prof. S. C. Sarkar. then professor of History of the 
1 1 esidency College, Calcutta, wrote some highly interesting 
articles on early Anglo-Nepalese relations. In his book on 
Verelst’s Ride in India (published in 1939), Dr. Nandalal 
Chatterjee included a chapter on The First English Expedition 
to Nepal and Captain Kinlock in 1767. We have now a thesis 
by Shri Kiran Chandra Chaudhuri of Scottish Churches College, 
Calcutta, on Anglo-Nepalese Relations from the Earliest Times 
of British Rule till the Gurkha War. Some other original theses 
on Nepal have been recently prepared under the auspices of the 
Indian School of International Studies, New Delhi. 


Dr. S. N. Sen’s volume on Prachin Bangala Patra Sankalan, 
published by the National Archives of India many years back, 
is full of valuable information regarding the history of the 
north-east frontier of India. Two other useful publications in 


1 Kaye, History of the War in Afghanistan Vol. 1, pp. 2-3. 

- Proceedings, Indian Historical Records Commission, 1930 ; and Bemud, 
Past and Present, 1932. 

3 Proceedings, Indian History Congress, 1939. 
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this respect are Dr. A. C. Banerjee s books on the Eastern 
Frontier of British Indio (tirst published in 1934) and Annexation 
of Burma (first edition in 1944). Based on contemporary origi¬ 
nal documents in various languages, these two volumes contain 
plenty of information supplementing the narratives of earlier 
writers. Dr. Rebati Mohan Lahiri’s volume on the Annexation 
of Assam (published in 1954) is a detailed political history of 
Assam, based on original sources from 1824. As a result of a 
very careful study, the author has proved the fallacy of sonic 
old" and biased views. Some scholars of Assam have of late 
produced some important works relating to their area in the 
modern period. These are Dr. S. K. Bhuyan’s History oj Assam, 
Shri K. N. Dutta’s articles on Early British Relations^ with the 
Hill Tribes of Assam * Assam in 1835Assam in 1838, and Di. 
H. K. Banpujari's articles on Documents relating to the~ Jlistoiy 
of Education in Assam in the days of the Company and on 
Papers relating to the Annexation oj Juintia. 

While Indian scholars have tried to make critical study ol 
the complicated frontier problems, on the north-west and east, 
there is ample evidence also of their growing interest in under¬ 
standing the foreign politics of the British-Indian Government 
and then of the Government of free India. Isolation of India 
in any period is a myth. In fact, her history has been profound¬ 
ly influenced in all periods by events or movements which had 
their origin and manifestation in other parts of the world. 
Influence of India also on other countries has been profound, 
particularly in the sphere of culture and thought, rhe Indian 
Council of World Affairs is doing much to foster studies on 
India’s international relations and foreign policy. To it we owe 
the preparation of Shri K. P. Karunakaran’s volumes on India 
in W orld Affairs; volume J deals with the period from Augustl947 
to January 1950, and volume II covers the succeeding years up 
to 1954 (published by the Oxford University Press). Under the 

i Proceedings, Indian History Congress, 1953. 
a Ibid., 1951. 

« Ibid., 1952. _ . . 

7 Proceedings Indian Historical Records Commission, lyjJ. 

6 l bid., 1954 . 
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auspices of this organization, another book was prepared, entitled 
Foundations of India's Foreign Policy , Vol. I, 1869-1882, by 
Dr. Bisheshwar Prasad (published by the Orient Longmans Ltd.). 
The World Press Ltd., Calcutta, has brought out recently a 
book by Prof. Karunakar Gupta of City College, Calcutta, 
which contains an analytical study of Indian Foreign Policy, 
1946-1954. About two years back Dr. Bimala Prasad of the 
Patna University brought out a volume on Origins of India's 
Foreign Policy. 

One of the most striking features of Indian nationalism has 
been its emphasis on universalism and the Indian National 
Congress has ever since its birth maintained an international 
outlook. Resolutions of the Indian National Congress on 
Foreign Policy, 1947-1957, have been printed in a volume pub¬ 
lished by the All-India Congress Committee, New Delhi. To the 
Institute of International Affairs, California, we owe the publi¬ 
cation of a digest of Indian Views of Sino-Indian Relations. In 
1961 Firma K. L. Mukhopadhyay of Calcutta published a 
valuable work on Indict-Ghina Relations, 1950-1960 by Dr. P. C. 
Chakravarty of Jadavapur University, Calcutta. 


Ill 


For the last few years earnest efforts are being made at 
different places for preparation of detailed histories of the 
Indian National Movement culminating in the freedom of India 
from alien control. The Indian Movement of 1857-1859 is usually 
regarded as the starting point for writing a history of the 
Indian freedom movement. ' But students of history feel that 
there was an earlier background of it for about a century during 
the rapid expansion of British dominion in India. In 1940 the 
University of Calcutta published my book, entitled The Santal 
Insurrection of 1855-1857, based on various sources, including 
unpublished Government Records at Bhagalpur and Dumka. 
This book gives a description of a widespread insurrection of 
the Santals against the Company’s Government in 1855-1857. 
In 1955 came out a volume on the Civil Disturbances during the 
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f ritish Rule in India ( 1765-1857 ) by Dr. Sashi Bhusan Chaudhuri. 
The author gives here an account of the movements in India 
against British authority in the pre-1857 days after a careful 
scrutiny of original sources of different kinds. “77/e Pax 
Britarmica ,” he rightly observes in the introduction, “was only 
a very relative peace and there was plenty of opposition from 
substantial sections of the common people often enough/' This 
was followed by the publication in September, 1957, of another 
book by Dr. S. B. Chaudhuri, entitled Civil Rebellion in the 
Indian Mutinies 1357-1859 , in‘which the writer points out in the 
introduction that “the leading object throughout has been to 
show in its true proportion and colour, this important aspect of 
the convulsion, the relative share that the civil communities had 
in the conflict generally.'’ 

Already earlier in the same year had been published in India 
two important works on the Movement of 1857-1859 by two of 
our leading historians, Dr. R. C. Majumdar and Dr. S. N. Sen. 
Dr. Majumdar’s book on The Sepoy Mutiny and the Indian Revolt 
of 1857 was published in February, 1957. After explaining the 
background of the outbreak of 1857, the learned author has 
discussed the nature of the movement and has observed that “it 
cannot be regarded as a national rising, far less a war of inde¬ 
pendence, which it never professed to be.” In the last chapter 
we get a critical analysis of the causes of the failure of the 
movement. In the volume on The Eighteen Fifty-Seven (published 
in May, 1957) Dr. Sen has presented, with his usual insight of 
high order, ‘‘a fresh review of the causes, charactei and con 
sequences” of the outbreak of 1857. This volume contains an 
illuminating 1 oreword by late Maulana Abul Kulam Azad, 
who invited Dr. Sen to undertake the work. “In the light of 
the available evidence,” he writes significantly, “we are forced 
to die conclusion that the rising of 1857 was not the result of 
careful planning nor were there any master-minds behind 
it. It was this simmering discontent which ultimately broke 
in the outburst of 1857.” The Maharaja Sayajirao Univer¬ 
sity of Baroda published some interesting talks on the 
Movement of 1857 by some of its professors. In August, 1959, 
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came out a biography of Kunwar Singh, written by me under 
orders of the Bihar Government. By an exhaustive study of 
various published and unpublished records 1 have tried to 
present a critical account of Bihar’s role in the Movement of 


1857-1859 under the leadership of Kunwar Singh. In 1957- 
1958 the Government of Bihar further published three volumes, 
covering about 1800 pages, of a comprehensive and documen¬ 
tary history of Freedom Movement in Bihar, also prepared by 
me after a thorough and careful scrutiny of all kinds of original 
sources, official as well as non-official. As unbiased historical 
works all these volumes have earned much appreciation from 
scholars. In 1961 came out volume I of Dr. Tara Chand’s 
History of Freedom Movement in India, which provides a back¬ 
ground for this movement. Volumes 1 and II of Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar’s History of Freedom Movement in India have been 
published recently by Firma K.*L. Mukhopadhyay of Calcutta. 
Volume 1 covers the period before 1905 and volume II deals 
with the period from 1905 to 1918. 

Shortly afterwards the State Central Archives in Bihar 
published my book on Unrest against British Rale in Bihar, 
1831-1859, in which I have clearly indicated how the rising of 
1857-1859 was not an isolated or chance event. In his work on 
The Sepoy Mutiny, 1857 : A Social Study and Analysis (published 
in 1948), Prof. Hara Prasad Chattopadhyaya of Calcutta has 
given a description of the outbreak of 1857-1859 with full treat¬ 
ment of the role of the army in if . In 1957 the 1857 Centenary 
Celebrations Committee of Jabalpur issued a publication on 
Eighteen Fifty-Seven in Jabalpur, by Dr. R. M. Sinha, Head of 
the History Department, Mahakosal Mahavidyalaya, Jabalpur. 
Sometime back the Government of Assam brought out a volume 
on the history of the Freedom Movement in Assam, carefully 
prepared by one local scholar. Prof. K. N. Dutta. Two volumes 
on the history of the Freedom Struggle in Hyderabad were 
published in 1956 by the Hyderabad State Committee for the 
compilation of History of Freedom Movement in Hyderabad 
Both the volumes contain mass of materials. Volume I covers 
the period from 1800 to 1857 and volume II from 1857 to 1885. 
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We have a small book on- The Indian Revolt of 1942, by 
Dr. Amba Prasad of Delhi, which formed the author’s disserta¬ 
tion for his Master’s Degree of the Stanfold University, U.S.A. 
In 1954, Dr. Lai Bahadur of Agra College brought out a volume 
on the history and activities of the Muslim League by utilizing 
various sources. Reference may be made to some books of 
general nature on the history of India’s freedom struggle, viz., 
History of Freedom Struggle by Dr. Nandalal Chatterjee, and 
Indian Nationalist Movement aftd Thought by Dr. V. P. S. Raghu- 
vanshi of Rajputana University, Jaipur. A research fellow of 
mine, Dr. Qeyamuddin Ahmad, has prepared a thesis on the 
Wahabi Movement. 

Interest of Indian scholars has for several years extended 
beyond the scope of mere political history, and they have made 
important contributions regarding the administrative, constitu¬ 
tional, economic and social aspects ol the history of oui 
country. Dr. John Malhai’s book on Village Government in British 
India is a highly learned publication. We owe to Prof. D. N. 
Banerjee, Professor of Political Science of the University ot 
Calcutta, his two companion volumes, entitled Early Land 
Revenue System in Bengal and Bihar, Vol. 1, 1765-1772 (published 
in 1916) and Early Administrative System of the East India Com¬ 
pany in Bengal, 1765-1772 (published in 1943), both of which 
contain plenty of original documents with critical comments on 
them. Some years back Slid S. C. Ray wrote a book on land 
revenue administration in India. In his monograph on Til 
S upreme Court in Conflict, late Prof. Indu Bhushan Banerjee of 
Calcutta University presented a learned discussion of the rela¬ 
tion between the Supreme Council and the Supreme Court. 
Dr. B. B. Mishra, Principal, Siwan College, Bihar, has brought 
out a comprehensive and critical work on the Judicial Adminis¬ 
tration of the East India Company on the basis of original 
documents. A volume, entitled Selections from Unpublished 
Correspondence of the Judge- Magistrate of Patna, compiled and 
edited by me with a critical introduction, was published by the 
Bihar Government. Recently I went through a very well- 
written original thesis on Agrarian Relationship in Bengal from 
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1793 to 1879 by Shri Benoytosh Chaudhuri of Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity. It is an important contribution throwing much light on a 
complicated subject. Dr. Dharmapal brought out some years 
back a book on the Administration of Lord Lawrence . Recently 
Dr. S. Gopal has written two important works, one on The 
Viceroyalty of Lord Ripon, 1880-1884 , and the other on The Vice¬ 
royalty of Lord Irwin , 1926*193L A book on India under Lord 
Amherst was written a few years back by Dr. Hira Lai Gupta 
and. one thesis on Lord Mayo was prepared by Dr. K. S. 
Srivastava of B. R. College, Agra. I know of a Doctorate thesis 
of Lucknow University on Land Revenue Administration of 
North-Western Provinces prepared by Dr. R. N. Nagar of 
Lucknow University, and some years back Dr. Dharma Bhanu 
obtained Ph.D. degree of Agra University on the merit of his 
thesis, entitled History and Administration of the North-Western 
Provinces , 1803-1858 , which has come out in the form of a book. 

For the constitutional aspect of modern Indian history, 
besides books of general nature written by Indian scholars, we 
have original contributions from some eminent writers. These 
are, for example, Sir P. Sivaswami Ayer’s Indian Constitutional 
Problems , Sardar K. l\l. Panikkar’s Introduction to the Study of 
the Relations of Indian States with the Government of India 
(1927), The Evolution of British Policy Towards the Indian States 
(Calcutta University Readership Lectures, 1929), Shri Gurumukh 
Nihal Singh’s Landmarks in India's Constitutional and National 
Development and Dr. Bisheshwar Prasad’s Origins of Provincial 
Autonomy. There are also some critically edited volumes of 
Indian Constitutional Documents and several well-written 
papers. A work on Indian Constitutional Documents, edited with 
an Introduction by Shri Panchanan Das Mukherjee, came out 
in 1915. In 1948 Messrs A. Mukherjee and Co. of Calcutta 
published the second edition of Dr. A. C. Banerjee’s Indian 
Constitutional Documents in which the documents for the period 
up to 1939 have been studied. In that year also came out 
another volume, entitled The Making of the Indian Constitution , 
by the same author, in which the documents for the period 
1939-1947 have been edited. Two other works by the same author 
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are on the Constituent Assembly of India (1947) and on The 
Cabinet Mission in India (1946). Different issues of the Calcutta 
Review contain some learned articles on the constitutional aspect 
by Prof. Tripurari Chakravarty of Calcutta University, and 
some well-written articles on Indian constitutional problems, 
written by Prof. D. N. Banerjee of the same University, have 
come out in several issues of the Modern Review. A book of 
mine, entitled India's March to Freedom , was published by 
Orient Longmans Ltd. in 1949. 

It is gratifying to note that our scholars have produced in 
the course of several years valuable original works depicting the 
socio-economic conditions and culture of the people of this vast 
land. The pioneer studies relating to the economic conditions 
were presented to us by Mr. R. C. Dutt in his books, entitled 
India under Early British Ride, India in the Victorian Age, 
Famines and Land Assessments in India. As a result of recent 
researches some views expressed in these volumes are not tenable. 
Yet, these can justly be regarded as masterpieces of historical 
literature on modern India. Subsequently other works by Indian 
writers on the economic aspect of modern Indian history have 
come out, and some important ones are Commercial Relations 
between India and England and also Industrial Decline of India 
by Dr. Balkrishna, Economic Annals of Bengal by Dr. J. C. 
Sinha, Dr. P. N. Banerjee’s three volumes on Indian Finance 
in the Days of the East India Company (1925), A History of 
Indian Taxation (1930), Fiscal Policy in India (1922), Major 
B. D. Basil’s Ruin of Indian Trade and Industries (1935), 
Trade , Tariffs and Transport (1923) by Prof. K. T. Shah, 
Indigenous Banking in India (1927) by Dr. H. Sinha, Studies in 
the History of the Bengal Subah : 5 dial and Economic (1935) 
by Dr. K. K. Datta, Indo-British Economy Hundred Years Ago 
(1946) by Dr. N. C. Sinha, Industrial Evolution of India in Modern 
Times (1938) by Shri D. R. GadgiJ. Foreign Trade of India since 
WO by Dr. P. Roy, Growth of Trade and Industry in Modern 
India by Vakil, Bose and Deolakar, Economic History of India 
(1600-1800) by Dr. Radhakamal Mukherjee, The Evolution of 
Indian Industries by Shri R. Chaudhuri, The East India Company 
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and the Economy of Bengal (1954) by Dr. Sukumar Bhattacharya 
and Trade and Finance of the East India Company by 
Dr. Amalesh Tripathy. Two recent works on economic history, 
deserving of special mention, are Economic Transition in the 
Bengal Presidency , 1793-1833 , by Dr. Hari Ranjan Ghosal of 
L. S. College, Muzaffarpur and Economic History of Bengal 
from Plassey to the Permanent Settlement by Dr. N. K. Sinha 
of Calcutta University. Both the volumes are products of 
patient and valuable researches. Firma K. L. Mukhopadhyay 
^published in 1961 a book of mine, entitled A Survey of India's 
Social Life and Economic Condition in the Eighteenth Century 
( 1707-1813 ). 

In spite of political dependence, India has witnessed mar¬ 
vellous social and cultural transformations since the early years 
of ihe nineteenth century. It forms a highly fascinating and 
instructive branch of study, particularly when we are engaged 
today in replanning all phases of life. Some years back, Prof. 
D. P. Mukherjee brought out a critical work of a general nature 
on Modern Indian Culture. In the book on The Culture and Art 
of India by Dr. Radhakamal Mukherjee, we get a brief survey 
of Indian culture of modern India. Shri Brajendra Nath 
Banerjee and Shri J. C. Bagal of Calcutta have rendered 
valuable services to the cause of research on India’s social 
and cultural history in modern times by bringing tq light 
abundant original materials, particularly from old newspapers 
and journals. 

I have tried, in my own humble way, to write a few works 
on social life in modern India. In my volume on The Bengal 
Suhah , already referred to, I have presented a picture of the state 
of education and social life in Bengal in the transitional years of 
the mid-eighteenth century, from a study of all kinds of contem¬ 
porary sources including literature. In 1936 came out another 
book of mine, entitled Education and Social Amelioration of 
Women in Pre-Mutiny India. A series of lectures, delivered by 
me at the Nagpur University in February-March, 1950, have 
appeared in the form of a book entitled Dawn of Renascent 
India , published by the same University. A new edition 
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of it is expected to come out soon. A contribution of mine on 
“Changes in the Structure of Indian Society in the Twentieth 
Century,” is published in one issue of the Journal of World 
History . 

Several years back Dr. V. P. S. Raghuvansi (now on the staff 
of the Rajputana University, Jaipur) obtained a Ph.D. degree 
of the Allahabad University, on the merit of a thesis of the title 
Indian Social Life , 1750-1813 , from European Sources. He is 
engaged in the preparation of another work on Indian Society in 
the 19th Century as affected by European Influences . In 1948 
came out Dr. A.R. Desai’s interesting book on Social Background 
of Indian Nationalism , in which the author has carefully exam¬ 
ined the influence of the socio-religious reform movement in 
modern India, on the growth of Indian nationalism. In 1957 
Dr. Shivendra Bahadur, Principal, NalandaCollege, Bihar Sharif, 
Bihar, obtained a Ph.D. degree of the Patna University on the 
merit of his thesis, entitled Indian Social Life and Education 
(Female) from 1813-1856. The Asia Publishing House has brought 
out a volume, entitled A Century of Social Reform in India by 
Shri S. Natarajan, which gives us a careful analysis of the growth 
of social reform in India during the past hundred years. A 
research fellow of mine, Dr. Jatashankar Jha, has prepared a 
thesis on the state of education in Bihar in the nineteenth 
century. Let me hope that more exhaustive and critical studies 
on the social life of the teeming millions of India in the revolu¬ 
tionary years of the modern age would engage greater attention 
of our scholars. 



